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Tuesday,  Feb,  3.     Koom  (hnhot. 

CCCCIIL  Having  io  the  ascent  from  Egypt  into 
Nubia  proceeded  by  the  way  of  the  river,  I  had  seen 
nothing  of  the  country  lying  between  the  mountains 
VOL*  n.  B 
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from  Sirb4*  to  Es-Soium.  When  the  captain  of  the 
Cataract  arrived,  I  therefore  landed  with  my  inter- 
preter ;  and,  taking  asses  at  Birhe^  followed  the  ordi- 
nary road  towards  the  north,  over  a  narrow  sandy 
plain,  or  rather  valley,  winding  between  rocky  pre- 
cipitous mountains.  It  soon  became  evident  that  the 
Nile  could  never  have  flowed,  according  to  the  hypo- 
thesis of  Norden,  through  this  valley,  since,  as 
Burckhardt  observes,  the  ground  rises  for  about  four 
miles,  from  Philae  towards  Es-Souan,  after  which  the 
descent  is  towards  the  north.  At  a  short  distance 
from  Birb6  begin  the  ruins  of  the  Hayt  el  Adjour^  or 
ancient  brick  wall,  mentioned  by  Denon,  and  sup- 
posed by  Burckhardt  to  have  been  intended  as  a 
defence  against  the  inroads  of  the  Bedouins  of  the 
eastern  mountain,  at  the  time  when  "a brisk  overland 
transport  trade "  existed  between  Philae  and  Syene. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  for  what  purpose  it  was  intended ; 
but  if  the  Bedouins  of  those  days  at  all  resembled 
their  valiant  descendants,  nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  it  could  never  have  served  as  a  defence 
against  them.  In  one  week  they  would  have  made 
breaches  in  it  sufficiently  wide  to  have  admitted  all 
the  cavalry  of  the  desert.  And  where  were  they 
when  the  wall  was  building?      Nor  was  it,  as  the 

*  Here,  according  to  Abou  Selah,  stones  were  anciently  set  up, 
marking  the  respective  limits  of  Egypt  and  Nubia.  "  Between  Nubia 
and  the  country  of  the  Musulmans  two  stones  are  placed  on  a  moun- 
tain,  in  the  middle  of  the  Nile ;  and  opposite  is  a  high  and  fortified 
castle  called  B'Uaky  containing  well  built  houses  and  excavations,  which 
are  the  work  of  the  ancients."  —  Quaireniere,  Mem.  Geograph,  iur 
r£g5(p/tf,t.Lp.389.   , 
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nativea  pretend,  the  embankinent  of  a  canaL  \^Tiere 
was  the  other  embankment  ?  A\Tiere  were  the  sluices  ? 
Besides,  it  does  not  proceed  for  a  certain  distance  on 
the  same  level,  and  then,  where  a  sluice  might  have 
existed,  rise  perpendicularly,  but  gradually  ascends 
and  descends  with  the  inequalities  of  the  ground. 


CCCCIV,  About  two  miles  from  Birb6  we  ob- 
servedy  on  the  summit  of  a  steep  rocky  hiD,  a  small 
square  building,  the  appearance  of  which  from  below 
was  picturesque;  but  on  ascending  the  rocks  I  found 
it  to  be  merely  a  house  of  clay,  the  dwelling-place, 
perhaps,  of  some  Mohammedan  anchorite*  A  little 
farther  is  a  very  neat  edifice,  with  water-jars  for  the 
traveller,  and  a  large  clean  chamber  open  to  the 
north.  The  aspect  of  the  precipices  bordering  the 
road  is  bold  and  striking,  rising  in  black  pyramidal 
11138865,  in  many  places  chiselled  with  hieroglyphics  and 
the  figures  of  gods.  About  two  miles  and  a  half  from 
Es'Souan  commences  that  extensive  Mohammedan 
cemetery,  containing,  according  to  Makrizi,  the  remains 
of  twenty-one  thousand  persons,  who,  about  the  year 
806  of  the  Hejira,  perished  of  the  plague.  But  to 
such  extravagant  relations  no  credit  is  due.  The 
ancient  Saracen  town,  whose  extent  can  still  be  traced, 
was  never,  I  imagine,  sufficiently  peopled  to  furnish 
the  plague  with  so  many  victims,  even  had  it  swept 
off  the  whole  of  its  inhabitants ;  and  a  large  propor- 
tion must  have  survived  to  have  erected  so  many 
grave-stones.  The  popular  tradition  appropriates 
these  monuments  to  sixty  thousand  prophets,  or  holy 
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4  ARABIC    LEGEND. 

men,  who  flourished  in  former  ages  at  Es-Souan. 
They  are  about  two  feet  in  height,  by  sixteen  inches 
in  breadth ;  and  the  inscriptions,  in  neatly-engraved 
characters,  are  of  considerable  length.  Many  have 
been  trampled  down,  or  broken  :  but  fortunately 
there  exists  among  the  natives  a  superstitious  belief 
that  whoever  violates  the  sanctity  of  these  graves 
will  be  stricken  with  immediate  death ;  in  proof  of 
which  they  relate  a  story  of  a  drunken  Turk,  who,  to 
show  his  contempt  for  the  saints,  fired  his  pistol  at 
one  of  the  tombs,  staggered  forward  a  few  paces,  and 
dropped  down  dead.  I  saw  the  mark  of  the  ball,  which 
seemed  to  be  quite  recent ;  but  for  the  fate  of  the 
Moslem  I  cannot  vouch.  Among  these  humble  monu- 
ments are  many  more  sumptuous  mausolea,  consisting 
of  a  neat  dome  resting  on  four  arches,  or  on  a  square 
basis.  Alighting  at  the  commencement  of  the  ceme- 
tery, we  proceeded  to  Es-Souan  on  foot,  in  company 
with  an  Arab  lady,  attended  by  a  number  of  female 
slaves.  She  was  young,  but  large  and  robust,  and 
wore  loose  trowsers,  like  a  man. 

CCCCV.  At  Es-Souan  I  found  my  own  kandjia 
waiting  on  the  shore.  The  captain  and  crew  appeared 
exceedingly  rejoiced  at  my  return,  crowding  round 
me,  and  kissing  my  hands,  after  the  manner  of  the 
East.  Monro  arriving  soon  afler,  we  prepared  to 
depart  immediately.  As  my  boat  was  putting  off  from 
the  shore,  Mr.  HoskinSy  whom  I  had  met  at  Philae, 
came  up  in  company  with  an  Italian  artist,  intending 
to  proceed  across  the  desert  to  Sennaar.     I  now  once 


KOOM    OMBOS*  S 

more  risited  the  island  of  Elephantine^  in  search  of 
those  elegant  Nubian  baskets,  of  a  greyish-white 
colour,  variegated  with  numerous  fanciful  oniaments 
in  bright  red,  manufactured  by  the  women  from  the 
leaves  of  the  date  tree.  Among  the  dancing  girls 
who  came  down  to  entertain  us  with  their  perform- 
ances, on  the  banks  of  the  river,  there  was  one  young 
woman  evidently  of  French  extraction  ;  who,  though 
pale,  and  in  ill  health,  possessed  a  fine  oval  counte- 
nance, with  very  pleasing  features  :  she  did  not  dance, 
however,  but  accompanied  the  music  with  her  voice. 
The  dancers  were  two  little  girls,  the  one  a  good-- 
looking Berber^  about  fouiieen  or  fifteen  ;  the  other 
an  Arab  girl,  somewhat  older.  Their  perfonnance 
was  equally  lascivious  with  that  of  the  Caireen  Alme* 
The  little  Berber  had  a  look  of  perfect  innocence,  and 
seemed  not  to  think  herself  degraded  by  labouring  in 
her  vocation  ;  but  her  companion,  though  w  anton  and 
impudent,  appeared  conscious  of  debasement.  The, 
weather  being  exceedingly  calm  I  descended  the 
stream  rapidly,  and  soon  overtook  the  other  boat, 
which  had  started  some  hours  before.  It  was  already 
late  when  we  arrived  at  Koom  OmboH  ;  but  the  moon 
affording  a  brilliant  light,  I  spent  the  evening  among 
the  ruins. 


Wednesday,  Feb.  6.     Uajljar  SUtilis, 

CCCCVI.  Koom  Omho.%  situated  on  an  eminence 
rising  considerably  above  the  surrounding  country,  is 
visible  from  afar,  and,  though  the  great  temple  is  now 
half  buried,  its  appearance  is  picturesque  and  magnifi- 
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6  PORTICO    OF    THE    TEMPLE* 

cent.  Formerly,  a  lofty  brick  wall,  intended  to  pro- 
tect it  from  the  encroachment  of  the  deseil,  surrounded 
the  whole  edifice,  fomiing  an  extensive  court ;  but 
this  is  now  partly  destroyed.  On  the  outside  of  the 
enclosure,  as  about  the  rocks  of  Silsilis^  we  find  a 
great  number  of  silk  trees.  To  the  south  of  the  lofty 
eminence  on  which  the  ruins  are  situated,  at  the  very 
foot  of  the  wall,  is  a  deep  muddy  valley,  annually  over- 
flowed by  the  river,  where  sedge  and  long  grass,  whose 
rankness  proves  its  fertility,  now  unprofitably  occupy 
the  soih  The  most  prominent  object,  at  the  first 
view,  is  what  seems  to  be  one  wing  of  a  vast  pro- 
pylon,  though  it  does  not  appear  how  it  could  have 
been  united  to  the  other  wing,  if  there  ever  existed 
one.  It  may  have  been  simply  a  kind  of  turret, 
erected  for  show,  in  the  comer  of  the  great  brick  en- 
closure. From  its  back,  indeed,  which  exhibits  no 
traces  of  sculpture,  we  discover  it  to  have  been  con- 
nected with  some  lofty  wall  or  edifice  :  the  other  sides 
are  adorned  with  hieroglyphics  and  bas  reliefs.  This 
pyramidal  turret  rises  to  the  height  of  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  river,  and  its  base  is 
encumbered  with  enonnous  blocks  of  stone  •  from 
above,  covered  with  figures  of  the  sacred  vulture. 


CCCCVII.  From  this  point  we  ascended  to  the 
great  temple,   which  possesses   no  propylon.      The 
f^  portico  is  still  distinguished  by  an  aspect  of  extraordi- 
nary grandeur,  in  spite  of  the  sands  which  almost 

♦  One  of  these  blocks  measured  21  feet  2  inches  in  length  j  8  feet 
JO  inches  in  hreadth  j  and  7  feet  6  inches  m  depth. 


BOUBASTA    AND    AROERIS. 


conceal  the  splendid  doonvays  of  the  cella,  and  cover 
the  shafts  of  the  columns  *,  %vith  all  their  hieroglyphics 
and  sculptured  gods,  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  skreen, 
which,  as  usual,  closed  up  the  exterior  intercolumnia- 
tions.  Perhaps,  however,  the  burying  of  this  tasteless 
adjunct  of  Egyi>tiaii  porticoes,  with  the  total  over- 
throw of  the  lateral  walls,  may  contribute  towards 
giving  the  whole  front  of  the  edifice  that  classical 
majestic  appearance  which  distinguishes  it  from  the 
ordinary  temples  of  the  country.  On  the  columns, 
thirteen  of  which  are  still  standing,  the  oiiiament  most 
frequently  repeated  is  the  cobra  di  capello,  in  pairs, 
adorned  with  the  mitre  of  Isis,  and  bearing  the  sym- 
bol of  the  masculo'feminine  deity,  suspended  by  the 
ring  from  its  tail.  Among  the  hieroglyphics,  but  by 
no  means  a  prominent  figure,  is  the  crocodile  on  an 
altar,  and  the  mitred  hierosphynx,  frequently  repeated, 
aJtemating  with  the  vulture  with  outspread  wings. 
On  the  face  of  the  stone  beams  which  support  the 
roof  of  the  pronaos  are  gods  in  boats,  with  stars 
beneath  their  feet,  ^ecei\^ng  the  adoration  of  their 
votaries.  In  some  places  these  figures  would  appear 
to  have  been  originally  sculptured  across  the  beam 
and  pronaos,  —  particidarly  that  of  Boubasta,  who, 
until  you  discover  the  faintly  marked  fonn  of  the  boat 
on  which  she  stands,  appears  to  be  lying  on  her  back. 
Another  bark,  crossing  this  at  right  angles,  contains 
the  figure  of  Aroeris,  who  seems  to  be  contemplat- 
ing the  form  of  the  goddess  stretched  upon  the  ground, 
holding  an  unbent  bow  in  the  left  hand,  and,  as  I 

•  These  columns  measure  19  feet  10  indies  in  circumference;  wbicJi, 
tn  round  nomben,  may  be  called  20  feet. 
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8  SOtJKOS    OR   KRONOS. 

]niagiiie»  — but  tlie  figure  is  very  dim,  —  an  arrow  in 
the  right,  which  is  pressed  upon  her  breast-  If  this 
was  her  original  position,  she  would  appear  to  be  pre- 
paring to  shoot  upwards ;  a  circumstance  w^hich, 
considering  the  very  peculiar  character  of  the  Egyp* 
tiansi  may  have  had  some  mysterious  signification. 

CCCCVIII.  The  various  compartments  of  the 
ceiling  are  covered  with  figures  of  the  sacred  vulture. 
On  all  other  Egyptian  temples  which  I  have  seen,  the 
winged  globe,  with  a  sei^ent  springing  forth  from 
either  side,  occupies  the  centre  of  the  cornice,  directly 
over  the  entrance.  But  here,  the  arrangement 
of  the  structure  being  different,  we  find  on  the 
superbly  painted  cornice  two  winged  globes,  mark- 
ing the  approaches  to  the  two  grand  doorways, 
adorned  in  the  usual  manner,  with  frieze,  torus, 
and  cornices-  On  the  facade  of  the  cella,  we  find, 
among  many  other  gods,  the  extraordinary  figure 
of  Soukos*,  Kronos,  or  Saturn,  with  the  head  of  the 

•  This  is  the  ortliograpliy  of  Slrabo ;  but  Spanheim,  who  supposes 
it  to  bave  been  an  appellation  of  the  crocodile  itself^  writes  Soi'^if. 
**  Varia  autern  crocodilorum  apud  Egyptios  nominaj  neque  unam 
speciem  exstitisse,  vel  iiidc  licjuet,  cjuod  sicuti  civiphriQ  Hesychio  Cro- 
codiltis  superiori  nummo,  ut  videtur  exprcssus,  ita  occurrebat  mihS 
nuper  apud  Damasciura  in  vita  Isidori,  Sovx:'^  ovofia  H  Kpoco^nXpw  ttal 
lilo^t  Souchii  veiQ  nomen  ei  species  Cr&codUL  Uode  cmendabani  Strap 
botiem,  cui  2oi>xoc  idem  vocatur,  et  qneni  apud  Arsinoitas  cultum  docet, 
liiam  cnim  tenuinatti>nem  in  w,  Egyptiia  famihiirem  cum  aliunde  novi, 
turn  ex  pleraque  locorum  tta  desinentium  apud  eos  tcrminatiane, 
8tepliano  Byiantio  frequenter  indicata ;  luide  Slrabonis  potius  quam 
Photii  Codiccu  in  ea  voce  em  en  dan  do  s  liquet*  At  vero  baud  male  ita 
dictos  id  genus  Crocodilos  liceret  statuere,  quod  non  in  paludibua 
ftolunu  Bed  etiam  in  antm  ac  speluncis,  Diospoliatarum  exemploi  ut 
paulo  ante  e  Slephtno  Wdebamus,  alerentur,  TuVifQuccha^ccHu^  Hcbrsslii 
(^uibuf  muita  cum  ,£gypt3orum  idiomate  communia  nol^irunt  erudit)}, 


GREEK   INSCRIPTION, 


crocodile,  emblematic  of  time,  according  to  the  sacer- 
dotal doctrine.  He  is  seated  on  a  throne,  with  a 
votary  presenting  offerings  before  him,  and  bears  the 
sceptre,  and  the  ordinary  symbol  of  the  gods.  His 
mitre  is  correctly  represented  by  ChampoUion,  who 
observes  that  the  temple  was  erected  in  the  reigns  of 
Ptolemy  Philometer,  and  Ptolemy  Euergetes  H,,  to 
this  god,  conjointly  with  Aroeris,  But  the  Greek 
mscription,  or  dedication,  correctly  copied  and  pub- 
luhed  by  Hamilton,  makes  no  mention  of  Soukos  or 
Kronos,  though  he  may,  perhaps,  have  been  included 
among  the  ^t/waio*  0*o*  j  nor  does  he  occupy  the 
most  prominent  position  among  tlie  bassi  relievi.  Prom 
the  serpent  on  his  brow  we  discover  the  worshippci* 
who  approaches  him  to  be  a  king,  probably  one  of  the 
Ptolemies*  Behind  the  throne  of  Soukos  is  another 
divinity,  bearing  on  his  head  the  crescent  of  Siv€^ 
rith  the  full  moon  between  its  boms,  perhaps  the 
^iioh  or  loh  of  the  Egyptians,  though  wearing  the 
Qiblems  and  usurping  the  attitude  of  Phthah, 
Among  the  hieroglyphics  near  this  group  is  a  figure 
crouching  in  a  reverential  posture  before  the  symbol 
of  life,  the  mysterious  Delta.  The  figure  of  Soukos 
appears  twice  on  the  southern  and  once  on  the 
northern  doorway.  On  the  front  wall  of  the  cella, 
above  the  coniice,  runs  a  row  of  cobra  di  capellos 
with  their  heads  surmounted  by  the  globe^  and  ex- 
ending  the  whole  length  of  the  pronaos* 


I  et  spelunca,  unde  et  Sttecfuroi  sen  Troglodytas  inler  milkantes 

ptiorum  Regi  Chronicorum  auctari  commemoratos,  tietlucebat  in 

doctisslmus  BochaxtUB/* — De  Fr<£$tanHa  ei  usu  Numkt 
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TEMPLE    OF    ISIS. 


CCCCIX.  Creeping  with  difficulty  through  the 
great  doorway  on  the  left,  and  crossing  a  narrow 
chamber,  we  observe  the  fa9ade  of  another  cella,  and 
on  the  edge  of  its  projecting  cornice  the  Greek 
inscription  mentioned  above,  the  characters  of  which 
are  two  inches  and  a  half  in  height,  and  very  beauti- 
fully formed.  This  small  temple,  apparently  the 
nucleus  of  the  whole  ruin,  is  probably  the  only  part 
of  the  edifice  of  the  age  of  the  Ptolemies ;  the  re- 
mainder was  certainly  erected  at  a  subsequent  period. 
One  of  the  stones  on  the  roof  measured  twenty- 
three  feet  in  length  and  five  in  breadth.  In  the 
chamber  next  the  adytum,  Isis  and  Osiris- Hierax,  or 
Aroeris,  ^  were  they  the  same  ?--*  are  represented 
on  thrones,  approached  by  a  devotee,  with  a  very 
extraordinary  mitre,  the  globe  between  two  feathers 
resting  on  twisted  horns  like  the  thunderbolts  of 
Jupiter,  and  on  this  globe  is  a  figure  representing  the 
horse's  head  and  the  human  eye.  All  the  chambers 
are  in  a  xery  ruinous  condition,  and  nearly  filled  with 
sand. 


CCCCX.  The  small  temple  of  Isis,  on  the  edge  of 
the  precipice,  mentioned  by  Hamilton,  has  now  been 
undermined  and  overthrown  by  the  river  ;  a  fate  with 
which  the  greater  ruin  also  is  menaced,  for  the  whole 
hill  will  be  gradually  eaten  away  by  the  Nile,  that, 
after  flowing  towards  the  east,  here  makes  a  sudden 
bend  to  regain  its  northerly  direction,  and,  in  sweep- 
ing round,  rushes  with  prodigious  violence  against 
the  opposing  bank.  I  saw  one  of  the  capitals  wliich 
had  adorned  the  portico  of  this  edifice,  square  like 


IBIS-HEADED    GODDESS. 
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those  of  the  great  temple  of  Dcndera,  and  contain- 
i^ing  on  each  of  its  four  sides  the  sculptured  face  of 
be  goddess*  A  small  portion  of  one  of  the  lateral 
I  remains,  covered  with  reiy  extraordinarj^  figures; 
among  which  is  the  hippopotamus,  with  one  long 
pendant  breast,  like  those  of  the  Egyptian  women 
who  have  nursed  many  children.  The  forelegs  of 
the  monster,  which  walks  erect,  and  has  a  very  senous 
aspect,  terminate  in  human  hands,  in  one  of  which 
it  bears  a  remarkable  form  of  the  kteis-phallus. 
To  this  succeeds  another  hippopotamus,  with  a  cro- 
codile's head,  and  a  woman^s  breast  and  hands.  Being 
female  figures,  they  probably  represent  iVep/i^%.s,  the 
wife  of  Typhon,  who,  having  intrigued  with  Osiris, 
may  in  Isis's  temple  have  been  represented  ugly 
^through  revenge.  The  cobra  di  capello,  or  urasus, 
is  also  found  here,  with  a  worshipper  before  it.  This, 
^however,  occurs  every  where  ;  but  near  it  is  a  figure, 
found,  I  believe,  in  no  other  temple — a  goddess  with 
the  head  of  an  ibis  ;  represent  ing»  perhaps,  the  sakii^ 
or  female  energy,  of  Thoth  Ibiocephalus,  who  stands 
beside  her.  Near  this  group  is  a  small  crocodile  upon 
an  altar. 

CCCCXI.  The  worship  of  the  crocodile,  that  pre- 
^  Tailed  among  the  inhabitants  of  Ombos,  Coptos, 
Tachompso,  and  of  Arsinoe  in  the  Fayoom,  formed 
a  part  of  the  Egyptian  system  of  animal  worship*. 


•  In  the  Sennons  of  the  Rev.  Henry  St  ebbing,  equally  replete  with 
piety  aod  poetry,  there  occurs  a  splenJjil  passage  on  the  spirit  of  the 
mdeat  iysteos  of  idolatry,  in  which  the  wonhip  of  the  filementi,  ui4 
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ANIMAL    WORSHIP. 


into  the  origin  and  causes  of  which  the  learned  have 
hitherto  been  unable  to  penetrate.  Ignorant  and 
savage  nations,  however,  have  always  leaned  more  or 
less  towards  fetichism,  a  form  of  superstition  still 
existing  in  Africa.  Whatever  is  supposed  capable  of 
conferring  a  benefit,  or  inflicting  an  injury,  they 
exalt  into  a  god.  The  cow  is  adored  from  gratitude, 
because  it  bestows  milk  ;  the  lion  and  the  crocodile 
from  fear  J  because  they  carry  death  in  their  jaws- 
Similar  motives  gave  rise  to  the  worship  of  the  ser- 
pent, and  all  the  other  noxious  creatures  which  have 
been  deified  by  superstition.     This  species  of  idolatry, 


other  created  thingSj  is  traced  to  an  obscure  persuasion  of  the  universal 
presence  of  Ootl  :  —  **  The  whole  system  of  heathen  mythology,  all 
that  atrange  and  complicated  mass  which  fonned  the  religion  of  so 
many  generations  and  countries,  was  only  held  together  by  this  prio- 
dple,  —  was  only  rendered,  in  any  measure,  capahle  of  controlling  the 
minds  of  its  votaries  by  this  single  particle  which  it  retained  oi*  divine 
truth,  --  by  this  belief,  which  it  encouraged  ami  illustrated,  which  amid 
all  its  grossncss  and  ralsehoods  it  confirnicdj—  that  fiod  is  of  necessity 
ever>'  where,  that  nothing  takes  place  without  the  intervention  of  the 
Deity,  —  that  to  forget  his  presence,  is  to  forget  that  he  exists.  It  waa 
thus  that  both  the  earth  and  the  uir,  and  the  fathondess  depths  of  the 
sem,  liecamc  filled,  in  their  imaginations,  with  living  powers.  Not  a 
fountain  sprung  in  its  beauty  from  the  cleft  rack  but  it  was  hallowed 
with  the  name  of  Deity.  Not  a  glade  of  the  forest  was  visited,  when 
the  new  spring  had  filled  it  with  fragrance,  and  awakened  its  buds,  but 
every  green  and  bowery  tree  was  viewed  with  awe,  us  the  sanctuary  of 
a  god.  Did  the  winds  blow  hoarsely  from  their  caves  ?  They  were 
beheved  to  breathe  the  living  voices  of  thvine  spirits.  Was  the  lofty 
tower  or  monument  struck  with  the  tliuuderbolt,  who  believed  not  that 
it  was  the  shaft  of  tlie  God  ot^  gods  ?  Even  the  seasons  changed  not, 
it  was  felt,  without  the  pretiiding  power  of  tfje  Divinity.  The  hours 
performed  their  harmonious  rounds  as  living  spirit .«^ ;  and  when  the 
bright  raiubow  girdled  the  storm  cloud,  what  eye  was  not  raised  to 
heaven  with  a  worshipping  glance  —  who  believed  nut  that  the  dewy 
web  veiled  a  Bdtv  in  its  folds  ?'*  -^P.  365. 
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Still  prevalent  in  Hindoostan,  was  in  all  probability 

the  original  religion  of  Egypt ;  where,  on  the  first 
dawn  of  civilisation,  the  priests,  even  if  their  interests 
had  allowed  them  to  conceive  the  desire,  found  it 
too  widely  spread  and  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  over- 
thrown. But  it  was  more  congruous  with  their  crafty 
and  selfish  character  to  give  it  a  place  in  their  system, 
in  which  a  variety  of  jarring  creeds,  suited  to  the  capa- 
cities of  those  to  wliom  they  were  revealed,  seem  to 
have  been  jumbled  together.  To  the  gross  appre- 
hensions of  the  vulgar,  the  bull,  the  cow,  the  croco- 
dile, the  ichneomon,  the  cat,  were  so  many  deities ; 
while  the  initiated,  on  the  other  hand,  admitted  behind 
the  veil  of  symbol  and  allegory,  if  they  did  not  alto- 
gether despise  these  terrestrial  gods,  regarded  them 
only  as  so  many  vessels  animated  by  distinct  emana- 
tions from  the  universal  soul.  Such,  at  least,  is  the 
history  of  the  establishment  of  Brahminism  in  India. 
The  propagators  of  the  new  religion,  finding  they 
rcould  not  subdue  the  attachment  to  the  ancient 
superstitions,  in  which  the  spirits  of  the  mountains, 
the  rivers,  trees,  plants,  animals,  and  the  generative 
and  destructive  powers,  were  honoured  with  certain 
'  rites  and  ceremonies,  engrafted  their  own  system  upon 
rthe  old  trunk,  and  allowed  both  to  flourish  together  ; 
but  the  Brahmins,  while  they  encourage  the  inferior 
castes  to  worship  the  bull,  as  the  representative  of 
ySiva,  by  no  means  pay  it  adoration  themselves.  All 
the  other  sacred  animals  of  India  are  in  the  same 
manner  regarded  by  the  learned  in  their  proper  light ; 
and  this  seems  to  be  an  exact  counterpart  of  what 
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took  place  in  Egypt,  where  the  god  of  the  Onibites 
was  considered  by  the  priests  merely  as  the  symbol  of 
time,  which,  like  that  voracious  animal,  h  devouring 
and  destructive^  The  crocodile,  however,  as  well  as 
the  hippopotamus  and  the  ass,  was  also  a  symbol  of 
Typhon.  But  who  was  Typhon  ?  Identical,  per- 
haps, with  SoukoSj  Kronos,  Saturn,  the  universal 
enemy  of  men  and  gods,  who  has  destroyed  not  only 
Osiris,  but  all  his  brethren  and  offspring,  and  now 
sits  among  their  ruined  fanes,  gradually  crumbling 
away  their  ruins,  and  scattering  them  over  the  sands 
of  the  desert- 


CCCCXII*  Having  completed  the  examination  of 
these  ruins,  w^e  dropped  slowly  down  the  river,  against 
a  contrary  wind,  to  Hajjar  Sihilu^  where,  landing  at 
the  foot  of  the  eastern  mountains,  we  found  the  most 
extensive  and  extraordinarj^  quarries  in  Egypt,  per* 
haps  in  the  world.  Though  the  excavations  begin 
not  immediately,  marks  of  the  tool  are  every  where 
visible,  and  we  therefore  examined  carefully  each  rent 
and  opening  in  the  mountain.  No  monuments  exist- 
ing above  ground  convey  so  grand  an  idea  of  the 
labours  of  the  Egyptians  as  these  quarries,  the  most 
remarkable  of  all  their  works*  Passages,  wide  as 
streets,  cut  in  the  rock,  rising  perpendicularly  to 
the  height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet  on  either  side, 
sometimes  straight,  at  other  times  winding,  extend 
from  the  brink  of  the  river  into  the  very  bowels  of 
the  mountain  ;  where  the  rock  has  been  cut  away, 
and  spaces  cleared  equal  in  dimensions  to  the  greatest 
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squares  in  London.  Towards  the  north  are  seen  in- 
numerable chambers,  like  the  dwelling-places  of  the 
Titans,  and  prodigious  colonnades,  extending  round 
the  base  of  the  mountains.  The  rough  he^vn  irre- 
gular roof  is  supported  by  huge  square  or  polygonal 
columns  of  solid  rock,  in  many  cases  eighty  or  a 
hundred  feet  in  circumference.  On  the  slope  of  the 
mountain  overlooking  the  river  I  found  the  sphynx 
described  by  Hamilton,  but  its  head  has  been  broken 
off-  The  crio-sphynxes  I  could  nowhere  discover. 
Enormous  blocks  of  stone,  completely  severed  from 
the  mountain,  are  placed  upon  smaller  ones,  ready  to 
be  removed ;  and  others,  still  more  vast,  had  been 
cut  and  carried  away  ;  the  places  whence  they  were 
taken  exceeding  forty  feet  in  length.  The  Arab 
who  accompanied  me,  astonished  at  the  extent  and 
depth  of  the  quarries,  which  would  have  furnished 
materials  for  all  the  cities  of  the  East,  exclaimed,  — 
*'  Wallah  !  (by  God)  if  those  kajin  had  existed  up 
to  the  present  time,  they  would  have  cut  away  every 
vestige  of  the  mountain  ! " 


CCCCXIII.  I  remained  several  hours  among 
Ibefie  solitary  rocks,  admiring  the  deep  narrow  pas- 
aagefl^  resembling  the  streets  of  a  great  city — the 
endless  excavations  — the  prodigious  mounds  thrown 
forth  from  the  quarries  —  the  tablets — the  antique 
inseriptions  —  the  huge  blocks  of  stone.  In  the 
ravines  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountain  I  for 
some  time  lost  my  attendant,  despatched  in  seaich 
of  a  particular  avenue  loosely  indicated  by  a  former 
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traveller,  while  I  myself  continued  my  researches  in 
another  direction-  Some  time  after  I  found  him 
among  the  rocks,  staring,  pale,  a  ludicrous  personi- 
fication of  terror ;  and  on  inquiring  the  reason,  he 
replied  that  in  a  small  cavity  of  the  hill  he  had  sud- 
denly encountered  an  animal  which  he  had  mistaken 
for  a  lion.  Fear  chained  him  to  the  spot-  His  eyes 
grew  dim  (perhaps  he  closed  them) ;  but  finding  the 
monster  make  no  attempt  to  devour  him,  he  ventured  to 
regard  it  more  narrowly,  and  found  it  to  be  a  camel, 
lying  down  eating  straw  among  the  rocks. 


CCCCXIV,  The  day  drawing  towards  its  close, 
we  crossed  to  the  western  bank,  where  numerous 
quarries  and  small  rock  temples  are  likewise  found, 
apparently  the  more  ancient  works.  Here,  near  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  stmit,  we  obser^Td,  in  one 
of  the  rude  hypogea,  a  few  remarkable  groups  and 
figures.  The  temple,  consisting  of  two  chambers, 
a  greater  and  a  less,  is  entered  by  five  door^vays,  in 
the  spaces  between  which  deep  niches  contain  a 
number  of  figures  in  alto  relievo,  too  much  mu- 
tilated to  allow  of  our  deteniiining  whether  they 
were  gods  or  mortals.  In  the  adytum,  as  in  the 
Nubian  rock  temples,  is  a  large  niche  containing 
seven  figures,  represented  standing  on  a  stone  bench, 
originally  executed  coarsely,  and  now  wantonly  mutil- 
ated. On  the  northern  wall  I  observed  Isis,  Osiris, 
Bouto,  Athor,  and  other  deities,  moving  in  the  train 
of  Anubis.  On  the  side  of  one  of  the  doorways  is 
a  human  figure,  with  what  seemed  to  be  a  horse's 
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beady  greatly  defaced.  In  another  part  are  Isis  and 
Osiris  J  to  whom  a  votary  is  making  an  offering  of  three 
lotuses  and  a  child^s  head,  with  a  tuft  of  hair  on  the 
crown  as  worn  at  present.  On  the  opposite  side  a 
figure  presents  to  the  same  divinities  the  symbol  of  the 
double-sesced  god ;  from  all  which  it  would  appear 
that  these  rock  temples  were  dedicated  to  the  wor-- 
ship  of  gods  analogous  in  character  to  Kal  and  Kali^' 
whose  horrid  altars  have  always  been  smeared  in  India 
with  human  blood. 


Thursday,  Feb.  7,     Edfm. 

CCCCXV*  There  being  nothing  on  this  part  of 
the  river  to  invite  our  landing,  except  a  few  croco- 
diles on  the  sand  banks,  and  Monro  having  gone 
forward  towards  Thebes,  we  continued  all  day  on 
board.  Making,  however,  some  way,  we  moored  abont 
sunset  on  the  western  bank,  a  little  above  Edfoo^  or 
Apollinopolis  Magna ;  nearly  an  hour  to  the  south 
of  which  we  met  Mr.  Godfrey  Levinge,  who  was 
proceeding  alone  into  Nubia.  From  him  I 
learned  the  first  European  news  I  had  heard  for 
several  months.  He  also  informed  me  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  Sultan's  army,  and  the  captiu*e  of 
the  Grand  Vizir.  But  the  most  interesting  portion 
of  his  intelligence  was,  that  he  had  left  at  Thebes  a 
packet  of  letters,  among  which  there  might  probably 
be  some  for  me.  The  distance  between  Edfoo  and 
Karnak  now  seemed  trebled, — but  I  abstain  from 
dwelling  on  my  personal  feelings. 

VOL.  II.  c 


w>«l»«i.X*C«S$  to  THE  TEMPLE. 

Frid»y,Fcb.8.    £nieA. 

^  \W\^  U    r^wr  •lonjr  with  me  Suleiman  and 

^«^  ^  ^^  the  kandjia  early,  and  walked 

yik  xW<Aiii]r>  u^  KipiHK  which  is  situated   at 

.gMMK^-  tvttt  liM^  nvl^r•  The  Baroness  MinutoH 

^.^  ui>a— *h:-r  M«4  ^  »y:j^  that  this  place  is  de- 

jiiji  ^1  rr"  ^  uv  Arabci^  ^itb^ih^  which,  according  to 

di^  gy^%*e^MwtHi«  jttv^i  her,  means,  "  without  trees/' 

r    aw<  X  ^»V  ^^^«N  ^^^  "*wwe  must  be  derjved  after 

^1^    jh»^\NiA   v^    >ii'*w  tVinn  NON  lucendo ;    for  the 

.,j^^^Hirt.  g*  rtH?  vUltt^^  an*  numerous ;    but  the 

„^^i^  «i  iWh>«  know  the  place  by  no  other  name 

,1^^^  .vi^\  *k*U  K<ivv  never  heani  of  Atbahj  of  which 

^^  ..^  ^s  \^^vtt  uudorstaiul  the  meaning.    Notwith- 

gm  -^tt^  .iM  ^^  ap|>n^'hes  are  encumbered  by  the 

Mi«ii  ItawK  ^  •^^^   |H\wautry.   which   are  peculiarly 

>^v^>kM  ^  tillhy.  lhi$  temple  must  undoubtedly 

^j^v  ♦iX^  i%>Jk4U%^r,  whiVJt^  judgment  is  unfettered  by 

vv4*\^  «.  !>>  Wv  tho  noblest  religious  structure  in 

>^v|K%      tV  sv*^^»^^'  higyptian  antiquarian  refuses 

M^  uj»iffi-.*v  Ah  K\\^M*«*  Uameses  the  Second  was  not 

s\SM.\\»*i>*  »U  A*  wwtion*  which  must  be  attributed 

^Kv^  %w^  Uw  V  Jwi?k*.    Hut  the  traveller,  who  judges 

j^  ^^  ^L^irtirw  wmie  upon  his  mind,  not  accord- 

^  ^^  ^  l^x^^lw*!*  which  may  happen  to  be  in 

vi^^M^  vtt  ^v^^.v  dittt^r  on  many  points  from  the 

^a«\v  #fc>V******* 

^yyy\\  U.    tV  vMt  pyramidal  propylon,  two 
^^j,^|V|  ^  )<«^MI)f  ltM^t  iu  length,  and  one  hundred 
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feet  high,  covered  with  colossal  representations  of  the 
mysterious  gods  of  Egypt,  engaged  in  or  sanctioning 
the  most  bloody  rites,  first  commands  attention. 
Entering  the  lofty  gateway,  through  which  the  Sons 
q{  Anak  might  have  passed  without  stooping,  we 
And  ourselves  in  a  spacious  dromos,  adorned  with  a 
beautiful  peristyle  of  thirty-two  columns,  whose  richly 
spreading  capitals,  and  hi xu riant  ornaments,  have 
been  but  little  injured  by  barbarism  or  time.  To 
thi$  succeeds  the  pronaos,  containing  eighteen  co- 
lumns, disposed  in  six  rows,  three  on  either  side; 
and  the  exterior  intercohimniations  not  having  been 
built  up,  the  effect  of  these  majestic  shafts,  with  their 
varied,  but  magnificent  capitals  of  lotus,  doum,  and 
palm  leaves,  their  mysterious  sculpture  and  dusky 
hue,  is  peculiarly  grand.  But  the  Arabs  have  con- 
trived to  render  it  as  difficult  to  remain  lon^  in  this 
portico,  as  to  sit  down  in  the  Cloaca  Maxima  at 
Rome,  or  to  walk  through  the  ditches  of  a  fortified 
city  in  France, 

CCCCXVIIL  In  spite,  however,  of  the  loathsome 
fmelk,  we  proceeded  with  the  examination  of  the 
sculpture,  retiring  occasionally  into  the  dromos,  to 
breathe  a  purer  air*  The  walls,  the  beams,  the 
plinths,  the  friezes,  the  columns,  are  richly  adorned 
with  mysterious  characters  and  symbolical  figures :  all 
the  deities  of  Egypt  seem  to  be  assembled  here,  some 
in  boats,  others  moving  in  procession  towards  them 
with  offerings,  others  seated  on  thrones  surrounded 
bj  devout  worshippers.     Among  the  most  frequent 
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waA  prominent  figures  is  that  of  the  hawk, — the 
symbol  of  Aroeris- Apollo,  the  divinity  of  the  temple, 
— with  outspread  wings,  between  which  is  a  long 
round  topped  feather,  with  a  large  ring  on  the  quilL 
Upon  its  head  it  bears  a  figure  of  the  sun,  with 
the  UroBus  on  either  side  of  the  disk<  This  iserpent, 
whose  crest  is  adorned  with  a  diminutive  globe,  is 
represented  standing  on  a  large  basin  or  vase,  em- 
blematical, perhaps,  of  the  passive  principle  of  nature, 
the  mother  of  aU  things.  M.  ChanipoUion  considers 
this  to  be  the  s3mibol  of  Thoth,  or  Hennes  Trisme- 
gisthus;  but  I  see  no  reason  for  coinciding  in  this 
opinion.  On  the  eastern  wall,  the  figure  of  Thoth 
is  thrice  repeated,  standing  with  uplifted  hands 
before  a  boat  filled  with  gods,  in  which  occurs  another 
figure  of  the  same  divinity*  As  the  Egyptians,  ac- 
cording to  Cicero,  were  acquainted  witli  two  Hermae, 
the  one  in  the  boat  may  be  the  superior,  the  offspring 
«f  the  Nile  ;  the  other,  the  inferior  and  more  modern 
deity.  But  even  in  the  boat  we  find  Thoth  exhibited 
as  an  inferior,  that  is,  making  an  offering  to  a  divinity, 
probably  Lunus  or  Piooh^  with  a  lion*s  head,  sur^ 
mounted  by  a  crescent,  like  the  Siva  of  the  Hin- 
doos. Beside  the  crescent,  a  small  disk  is  likewise 
observed  among  the  tresses  of  his  hair*  The  offering 
made  by  Thoth  consists  of  the  horse's  head  with  the 
human  eye, — emblematic  of  the  union  of  knowledge 
with  powTr, — ^and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this 
curious  symbol  is  found  among  the  hierogly|>Iiics  con- 
nected with  the  moon*  In  the  middle  of  the  boat 
containing  these  divinities  is  a  vast  globe,  probably 
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that  of  the  full  moon,  upon  the  centre  of  which  this 
symbohcal  figure  is  again  found  ;  with  rows  of  crouch- 
ing figures,  each  seven  in  number^  crossing  the  globe 
above  and  below,  while  five  hawks,  emblematic  of  the 
sun^  appear  beyond  the  disk,  as  if  keeping  watch 
over  it-  Near  these  is  the  steersman,  who  directs  the 
motions  of  the  boat. 


CCCCXIX,  On  the  cornice  of  the  ancient  temple, 
—  for  the  pronaos,  propylon,  and  casing  are  more 
modern  than  the  cella,  —  is  a  globe  resting  on  a  kind 
of  altar,  bearing  on  its  disk  a  scarab^eus  with  two 
beads,  the  one  that  of  the  hawk,  the  other  of  the 
horse,  with  the  human  eye  ;  the  latter  sunnounted 
by  a  high  complicated  mitre,  the  former  by  a  small 
globe.  Above  the  larger  disk,  containing  the  scara- 
baeus,  symbolical  of  the  sun,  is  a  lesser  orb,  enclos- 
ing the  greater  planet  between  its  outspread  wings, 
tH  if  to  be  impregnated  by  its  rays ;  here  we  discover 
a  physical  allegorj^  representing  the  influence  of  the 
gun  upon  the  earth.  Close  to  this  group  is  the  UrcPm, 
or  Agathodffimon,  with  a  pair  of  vast  wings.  On  one 
of  the  beams  we  find  the  scarabaeus  standing  on  the 
winged  orb  of  the  sun,  with  a  ball  between  his  claws. 
Chemmis,  or  Priapus  Orthophallus,  with  his  hand  in 
the  mystic  van,  occurs  on  the  plinths ;  and  the  sides 
of  the  beams  are  decorated  with  innumerable  figures 
of  Isis,  seated  behind  each  other  in  endless  succession. 
The  cella  projects  shghtly  into  the  pronaos ;  and  on 
the  lateral  waD,  uniting  it  with  the  external  casing, 
h  in  enormous  figure  of  the  Ur®us  wjUi  outspread 
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Wings  twisted  round  the  stalk  of  a  lotus,  and  crowned 
With  the  pschent  and  lituus. 


CCCCXX.  The  interior  of  the  temple,  consisting 
of  broad  corridors,  lofty  narrow  passages,  with  cham- 
bers, spacious  and  most  richly  adorned,  is  every  way 
worthy  of  the  exterior.  In  the  great  central  hall,  I 
counted  twelve  columns,  with  bell-fonncd  capitals, 
surmounted  by  low  plinths,  (not  visibly  from  the 
pavement  below)  which  support  the  enormous  stone 
beams  sustaining  the  whole  weight  of  the  Cyclopean 
roof-  The  walls  are  covered  with  hieroglyphics  and 
figiHT'S  of  the  gods ;  but  the  stench  and  suffocating 
air  of  the  place,  into  which  the  fresh  breezes  have  not, 
perhaps,  found  their  way  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years,  absolutely  forbade  my  entering  into  a  minute 
examination  of  them.  Besides,  the  whole  of  the 
apartment  is  so  choked  up  with  sand  and  accumulated 
filth,  that  nothing  below  the  capitals  of  the  columns, 
in  some  places  only  the  plinths,  are  visible.  In  pass- 
ing under  the  beams,  it  was  necessary  to  work  our 
way  lying  flat  on  our  faces  like  snakes,  while  the  un» 
savoury  dust  rose  in  clouds,  entering  our  mouths, 
throats,  lungs,  and  eyes,  and  dimming  the  liglit  of  the 
tapers.  As  the  Arabs  proceeded,  sometimes  behind, 
sometimes  before  me,  I  could  hear  them  breathe  like 
asthmatic  persons  ;  and  they  were  exceedingly  rejoiced 
when  I  gave  the  signal  for  retreat.  By  far  the  greater 
pait  of  the  interior,  the  adytum,  and  all  the  apart- 
ments in  the  northern  extremity,  are  inaccessible  ;  — 
and  to  discover  tho«e  we  entered,  the  traveller  must 
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explore  the  hovels  on  the  roof,  into  which  he  ii  ad* 
mitted  reluctantly^  and  by  whose  inhabitants  he  will 
be  told  that  no  entrance  into  the  interior  exists.  In 
one  of  the  huts  on  the  western  side  there  is,  however, 
SMDall  hole,  bored  through  the  cornice  of  the  ancient 
c^lla,  through  which  he  must  creep,  like  a  rat^  into 
the  temple ;  wherefore  many  travellers  omit  visiting 
the  interior. 


CCCCXXL  The  whole  edifice  is  surrounded  by 
a  lofty  wall,  sculptured  and  adorned  like  the  cella. 
Standing  on  the  northern  extremity  of  this  incloaure, 
I  beheld  with  admiration  the  immense  length  and 
noble  proportions  of  the  pile,  still  nearly  perfect, 
which  may  be  undoubtedly  regarded  as  one  of  the 
finest  structures  in  the  world.  Before  I  speak  of  the 
exterior  bas-reliefs,  I  shall  make  one  remark  on  the 
position  of  Egyptian  temples,  with  respect  to  the  car- 
dinal points.  Some  travellers  maintain  that  all  these 
edifices,  excepting  the  one  at  Koom  Ombos^  face 
the  east;  an  unaccountable  error  only  to  be  explained 
by  supposing  that,  having  neglected  to  examine  the 
point  while  in  the  country,  they  afterwards,  in  sup- 
port of  some  fanciful  theory,  made  the  assertion  at 
random.  The  notion,  however,  is  entirely  unfounded. 
I  remember  but  three  in  all  Egypt  which  face  the 
£ttrt :  the  small  structure  at  Dindera^  vulgarly  called 
the  Typhonium  ;  the  chapel  said  to  be  dedicated  to 
the  »ame  deity  at  this  place,  and  the  temple  of  Bouto 
at  Esueb.  Venus's  magnificent  fane  at  Dendera 
bees  almost  due   north,   where,   according  to  the 
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Hindoos,  the  land  of  the  gods  is  situated  •  ;  that  of 
Luxor,  and  the  Pyramids^  the  greatest  of  alj  the 
sacred  edifices  of  Egypt,  have  also  their  grand  en- 
trances towards  the  north.  The  temple  of  Onibos 
faces  the  westt ;  and,  from  the  relations  of  former 
travellers,  it  would  seem  that  the  front  of  that  of 
Antajopoiis  was  turned  in  the  same  direction*  The 
great  temples  of  Kurnak^  Medinet  Habou,  EdfoOy 
and  Philw  have  their  faces  towards  the  south*  The 
sacred  edifices  of  Nubia,  in  like  manner,  follow  no 
rule,  being  turned  some  in  one  direction,  some  in 
another. 

CCCCXXII.  To  retura  to  the  sculptures  of 
Edfoo :  the  principal  figures  on  the  propylon  are 
Neith  and  Aroeris,  —  commonly  identified  with  the 
Minerva  and  Apollo  of  the  Greeks,  —  the  latter  with 
the  head  of  the  hawk.  Before  these  deities,  —  to  show 
that  all  the  gods  of  Egy|>t  delighted  in  human  blood, 
—  a  human  sacrifice  is  offered  up.  This  represent- 
ation occupies  the  whole  length  of  one  wing  of  the  pro- 
pylon,  an  extent  of  more  than  one  hundred  feet,  and, 
according  to  custom,  the  sacrifice  is  repeated  on  both 
sides  of  the  entrance.  Above  this  group  is  a  row  of 
smaller  figures,  among  which  the  principal  are  those 


•  AsiaL  Reaeorch.  voLviii.  p.  416* 

\  The  rock  tfimpleu  of  Beiiihassati  face  the  west ;  that  of  Boubasta, 
or  the  Speos  Artimidos,  has  its  front  toward  a  the  north.  This,  also,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  position  of  the  fallen  architrave,  containiaig  the 
inscription,  was  the  case  with  the  tenipk  of  Pan  ut  Ekhmim;  and 
Herodotus  relates  that  the  grand  llephaesteum,  or  temple  of  Vulcaa  at 
Memphis,  had  it&  principal  front  towards  the  north. 
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of  the  Isis  Leaenata^  Aroeris,  and  Thoth ;  and  on 
each  end  of  the  propylon,  Isis  Lesenata  and  Aroeris 
again  occur,  seated  on  thrones,  the  one  above  the 
other,  alternately,  from  bottom  to  top-  Sculptures 
of  similar  character  and  import  cover  all  the  exterior 
walls  of  the  cella  ;  at  the  northern  extremity  of  which 
are  two  lions'  heads,  projecting  on  a  slab  containing 
a  sniall  square  channel  like  a  water-spout. 


CCCCXXIIL  At  a  short  distance  to  the  south- 
west is  the  small  peripteral  temple,  or  Tjrphonium, 
now  almost  totally  destroyed.  The  only  reason  for 
supposing  it  to  have  been  sacred  to  the  enemy  of 
Osiris,  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  ludicrous  orna- 
ment on  the  plinths,  a  short-legged,  round-belliedgod, 
like  the  Silenus  of  the  Greeks,  —  whose  countenance, 
however,  displays  nothing  horrible,  but  rather  resem- 
bles a  merry  buffoon,  more  familiar  with  good  cheer 
than  with  plots  and  assassinations.  From  the  preval- 
ent symbols  on  the  walls — ^^eould  any  inference  be 
drawn  from  them  —  I  should  rather  suppose  it  to 
have  been  a  temple  of  Priapus  or  Venus  Pandemos  ; 
though  all  the  figures  are  not  of  the  same  character, 
siooe  we  find,  among  many  representations  of  a  wanton 
description,  the  chaste  and  matronly  Isis,  suckling  the 
infant  Horns,  and  at  the  same  time  turning  round 
with  a  look  of  deep  affection  towards  Aroeris.  In 
another  compartment  we  observe  Horus  standing  on 
the  knees  of  Osiris,  who  affectionately  sustains  him 
with  both  his  hands ;  a  group  to  which  nothing 
siuular  occurs  on  any  other  Egyptian  monument.    In 
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tbe  centre  of  the  adytuin,  is  a  single  column,  which 
appears  to  have  always  formed  the  sole  support  of  the 
roof.  On  the  frieze  we  find  Soiikos,  or  Kronos,  with 
a  crocodile's  head,  and  huge  mis-shapen  body,  close  to 
Isis,  who  is  engaged  in  suckling  Horus ;  and  at  one 
remove  from  the  goddess,  his  figure  again  occurs^  in 
both  cases  proceeding  towards  her.  If  this  god  be 
identical  with  Typhon,  as  there  is  some  reason  for 
supposing,  it  is  not  a  little  extraordinary  to  find  him> 
as  we  often  do,  in  company  with  his  eternal  enemies, 
apparently  on  terms  of  amity,  conversing  or  wor- 
shipped  together. 


CCCCXXIV,  From  Ed foo  we  descended  the  river 
to  El  Higgs^  the  ancient  Eilithifim.  The  north 
wind,  blowing  impetuously  nearly  all  day,  rendered 
rowing  almost  impracticable  ;  but  by  persevering  in 
our  struggle  against  it,  we,  somewhat  late  in  the 
afternoon,  reached  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  en« 
closed  by  a  prodigious  brick  wall,  thirty  feet  in  thick- 
ness. On  our  way  to  the  grottoes,  we  traversed  the 
enclosed  space ;  where  all  traces  of  dwellings  have 
long  disappeared,  and  the  ground  is  co%Tred  with  a 
plant,  called  by  the  Arabs,  Belh/i^hah,  somewhat 
resembling  Sennnj  but  so  bitter,  that  even  the  camel 
refuses  to  feed  on  it.  The  temples,  in  one  of  which 
human  victims  were  immolated  to  Boubasta,  have 
now  been  reduced  to  shapeless  heaps  of  stones  *  ;  not 

•  These  victims,  according  to  one  ancient  iiuthority,  were  burned 
alive :  -^  koX  ykp  iv  E4Ai}d<ii&f    itAKh  {^wrra^   hsf^p^mnyt  KvtTrwifuwpaaWt  ^^ 
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a  column  being  left  standing*  The  sepulchral  grot- 
toes, now  the  only  objects  at  Eilithyias  which  the 
traveller  needs  pause  to  examine,  are  found  in  the 
southern  face  of  the  mountain,  about  two  miles  north* 
east  of  the  city  ;  and  are  extremely  numerous,  though 
three  only  deserve  particular  attention.  And,  indeedt 
when  I  had  beheld  the  private  tombs  of  Qournou^ 
even  these,  so  much  vaunted  by  travellers,  appeared 
to  lose  much  of  their  importance.  Being  insignifi- 
cant in  dimensions,  their  only  merit  consists  in  the 
scenes  represented  on  the  walls,  which,  however  con- 
temptible as  works  of  art>  are  not  without  interest* 
regarded  as  illustrations  of  Egyptian  manners. 


CCCCXXV.  The  paintings,  now  much  mutil- 
ated, are  various ;  and  were,  perhaps,  as  Hamilton 
conjectures,  intended  to  describe,  in  a  pictorial  nar- 
rative^  the  series  of  events,  or  rather  occupations,  of 
which  the  history  of  the  inmate  consisted,  — *  all  of  a 
rural  nature,  reaping,  winnowing,  pulling,  and  un- 
boiling  flax,  fishing,  fowling,  and  the  merry  labours 
of  the  vintage.  The  third  of  the  greater  tombs, 
reckoning  from  the   river,   appears  to   have  chiefly 


iral  nU^tipcv.^PhtarcL  de  Iside  ct  Othide,  p*  390*  —  Typhofi  being  sup- 
posed to  ha?c  had  red  hair,  the  persona  aelected  to  be  immolated  on  these 
bamd  alcars  were  al&o  retl-b aired.  —  Jabhntki,  Paniheon  jEgt^tmumg 
t,  ii>  p-  69.  The  red-haired  girl,  whose  body  i»ve  fouml  among  the  cro- 
codjles  8t  Maabd^,  had  perhaps  been  one  of  the  victhns  of  Boubasta  or 
Oaim^  though  her  remains  escaped  the  funeral  pile.  D' Anville,  inhia  Epi- 
tome of  Ancient  Geography,  alludes  to  the&e  sacrifices:—"  EUihyia, 
oil  Tille  de  Lucine,  avoit  un  autsl  souiJle  de  victisies  hiuQaiiies."  t.  ilL 
P.W. 
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interested  Hamilton  ;  the  only  fault  of  whose  elaborate 
and  masterly  description  is,  that  it  gives  a  far  too 
favourable  idea  of  these  grottoes.  I  chiefly  confine 
myself  to  the  first  hypogeum,  in  which,  beginning 
with  the  artist,  at  the  exterior  extremity  of  the  left 
hand  wall,  we  find,  in  the  second  compartment,  a  car- 
riage drawn  by  two  horses,  apparently  waiting  for  the 
owner ;  with  a  groom  on  foot  holding  the  reins  and 
repressing  the  ardour  of  his  steeds.  Next  occurs  a 
company  of  reapers,  with  sickles  in  their  hands,  in  a 
field ;  where,  to  dispel  any  ideas  of  pastoral  simplicity 
and  rural  happiness,  to  which  our  ignorant  admiration 
of  remote  ages  and  their  patriarchal  manners  might 
give  birth,  we  discover,  close  behind,  the  overseer, 
brandishing  a  whip,  like  a  negro-driver ;  the  wisdom 
of  the  Egyptians  having  been  able  to  discover  no 
other  excitement  to  labour  than  flogging.  The 
com  having  been  thrashed  and  winnowed  in  the 
field,  as  is  the  present  practice  of  the  Arabs,  it  is 
conveyed  to  the  gamer  in  large  baskets,  slung  upon 
poles,  and  carried  between  two  men.  Women,  like 
Ruth  in  the  field  of  Boaz,  are  next  seen,  gleaning  up 
the  scattered  ears  into  small  baskets.  Then  follows 
a  large  chasm  in  the  wall. 

CCCCXXVI.  We  must  now  suppose  the  com  to 
be  safely  housed,  and  preparations  making  for  the 
feast  of  the  harvest-home.  The  President  Goguet's 
commiseration  is  excited  at  finding  no  mention  of  game 
9r  Tdgouts  among  the  descriptions  of  patriarchal  feasts 
In  the  sacred  writings  ;  and,  from  this  circumstance, 
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infers  that  such  viands  were  unknown  in  those  early 
ages.  But  the  natives  of  Eilithyias  were  not  quite 
so  simple  in  their  taste ;  for  we  see  the  sportsman 
returning  from  the  chase*  with  his  bow  and  quiver  in 
his  hand,  and  a  well  filled  game-bag  slung  across  his 
Moulder.  Next  comes  the  feast.  Women,  according 
"to  some  historians,  had  in  ancient  Egypt,  as  at 
Sparta,  the  most  complete  ascendancy  over  their 
husbands,  whose  houses  and  fortunes  they  governed 
despotically.  Here  both  sexes,  though  not  seated  toge- 
ther, appear  to  be  on  teiTns  of  perfect  equality  ;  the 
male  guests,  sixteen  in  number,  being  ranged  on 
chairs,  on  one  side  of  the  apartment,  while  the  wo- 
men, likewise  sixteen,  occupy  the  other.  The  master 
of  the  house,  who  mingles  not  with  his  guests,  occu- 
pies a  throne  at  one  end  of  the  apartment,  and 
beside  him,  on  the  same  seat,  is  his  wife,  with  her 
ri^ht  arm  about  his  neck.  Before  them  are  several 
domestics  awaiting  their  orders,  among  whom  are 
two  female  musicians  ;  one,  seated  on  the  ground, 
playing  on  a  harp  of  seven  strings,  which  rests  upon 
her  knees ;  while  the  other  touches  a  four-chorded 
crescent-shaped  instrument,  held  awkwardly  on  the 
shoulder.  In  the  middle  of  the  banquetting  room, 
on  a  laige  table,  piled  with  provisions,  we  obser\T  a 
bull's  head,  cooked  with  the  horns  on  ;  and  beside 
it  a  whole  quarter  of  the  same  animal ;  from  which  it 
is  quite  clear  that  the  Egyptians  ate  the  relations  of 
their  god  Apis,  thougli  they  might  not  choose  to 
devour  the  divinity  himself.  Piles  of  fruit  of  various 
kinds  are  on  the  table  for  the  dessert*     The  men» 


BEATH    SCENE* 

attended  upon  by  two  female  slaves,  have  each  a 
lotus  *  in  their  hand^  and  appear  exceedingly  grave ; 
but  theii*  more  vivacious  moieties,  who  are  honoured 
with  ten  attendants,  seem,  in  many  instances,  to  have 
cast  their  lotuses  on  the  ground,  and  are  laughing  and 
clapping  their  hands,  delighted  with  the  music  or 
the  song.  The  hair  of  the  master  and  the  other 
men  is  twisted  into  small  ringlets,  in  the  modem 
Nubian  fashion  ^  but  tliat  of  the  ladies  is  either 
arranged  smooth,  or  covered  by  their  head-dress. 
i  As  the  mistress  of  the  feast  is  placed  on  her  lord's 
left  hand,  the  other  ladies,  arranged  in  front  of  her, 
are  necessarily  seated  on  the  right  of  theirs*  In  the 
lower  compartment,  now  extremely  mutilated  and 
imperfect,  are  the  figures  of  cows,  and  other  animals ; 
and  on  the  sides  of  the  niche,  where  was  formerly  a 
sitting  statue,  now  broken,  are  various  figures,  some 
kneeling,  others  playing  upon  musical  instruments, 
before  the  master  of  the  tomb  and  his  wife. 

CCCCXXVIL  But  at  length  TImih  Psycho- 
pampas  knocks  at  the  rich  man's  door,  to  conduct  his 
spirit  to  Amenti,  His  "  domus  et  placens  uxor  *' 
are  resigned ;  the  soul,  according  to  its  deeds,  mi- 


*  Perhapa,  however,  what  is  here  and  elsewhere  supposed  to  be  a 

lotus,  may  be  the  pjant  Agrostu^  at  present  unknown,  which  thej  were 
accustomed  to  bear  in  their  hands  to  the  temples.  "  Les  Egyptiens, 
en  niemoire  de  rutilite  dont  rberbe,  nomme  Agrottiit  avoit  Hi  k  leurs 
peres»  en  portoient  dana  les  maias  toulea  ie«  fois  qu'ils  altoient  aux 
temples  faire  lenrs  prieres."  —  Goguet^  Origine  det  Lou^  &c.  t,  i.  p,  J  63. 
—  This  was  subsequent,  1  imagme,  to  the  abolition  of  cunnibalisxn  bj 
Osljria.  —  IHodorm^  Li,  p,  17 
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grates  tnto  a  cat,  a  hag,  a  \iilture,  or  an  ibis,   to 
accomplish   in    successive  transTnigrations   the  revo- 
lution of  the  Great  Year ;  while  the  body,  that  it 
may  be  entire  at  its  owner's  return,  is  delivered  over 
to  the  embalmers.      We  see  the  mummy  swathedi 
bandaged,  and  stretched  upon  a  couch,  with  various 
female  mourners, — hired  ones,  perhaps,  —  weeping 
round  it  on  their  knees.     The  yellow  chest,  in  which 
it  is  to  be  bonie  to  its  long  home,  being  brought  in,  and 
the  mummy  placed  in  it,  is  laid  on  a  lion-shaped  bier; 
the  funeral  procession  moves   along.      In   a   small 
sledge  drawn  by  men,  a  seated  figure,  the  heir,  per- 
haps, of  the  deceased,  precedes  the  mummy-chest ; 
they  arrive   at  the  sacred  river.      The  coffin,  the 
mourners,  the  attendants,  embark    in  boats,  drawn 
along  the  shore  by  a  cow,  — ^the  cord  being  fastened 
to  her  horns,  —  several  men  assisting.     In  a  com- 
partment adjoining,  a  man,  with  a  globe  on  his  head, 
is  seated  on  an  urn,  and    two  figures,  probably  of 
priests,   are    pouring    libations    over    him.       Near 
them,  towards  the  left,  another  person  is  delineated 
cutting  up  an  animal,  possibly  for  the  funeral  feast ; 
for  the  old  Egyptians,  like  the  Irish,  invariably  made 
merry  at  a  wake.     Proceeding  into  the  third  tomb, 
we  observe,  in  the  niche,  a  man  sitting  between  two 
women,  who  have  been  supposed  to  be  his  wives ; 
but   did   the   old  Egyptians   allow  of  polygamy  ?  • 


•  Hugo  Grotius  imagines  it  was  permitted  to  all  but  the  priests  j  — 
**  Apud  jEjyptios  soli  sacerdotca  unius  fcemina  conju^o  utebaotur.  — 
Dm  Jure  Brili  ac  Parity  L  ii-  c.  2.  §  10.  And  he  grounds  his  assertion 
OB  the  authority  of  Herodiau,  1.  ii,  and  Diodorui  Siculm,  lib.  u  p*  51, 
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The  scenes  here  represented  exactly  resemhle  those 
above  described ;  excepting  that  in  addition  to  the 
musicians^  and  singers,  there  are  alme  who  perform  in 
tight  pantaloons,  or  without  any,  in  a  style  of  the 
utmost  indecency,  while  ladies  look  on  seeming  to 
enjoy  the  exhibition.  Manners,  therefore,  were 
nearly  the  same  in  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs  as  in 
those  of  Mohammed  Ali :  alme  still  perfonn  at  feasts 
in  Egypt,  and  ladies  not  only  regard  their  perform- 
ance, but  ieam  to  perform  in  the  same  style.  Among 
the  musicians,  who  are  all  female,  several  are  obsei-ved 
playing  on  the  sistrum. 


Saturday,  Feb,  9.     Thkbbs. 

CCCCXXVIII*  Having  moored  on  the  preceding 
evening  at  Esnehf  I  again  visited  the  Temple,  and 
spent  some  hours  among  the  ruins.  In  the  bazar 
were  several  CoptSj  who,  like  the  Jews,  whom  they 
resemble  in  countenance,  are  a  cunning,  scheming^ 
and  thrifty  people-  Though  apparently  respectable 
individuals,  they  no  sooner  observed  us  enter  than 
each  selected  from  his  personal  ornaments  some* 
thing  to  sell  j  one  a  ring,  another  a  signet,  —  all 
antiques  —  for  which,  however,  they  demanded  con- 
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(Ed.  H.  Stephan,)  But,  bs  Biirbeyrac  observes,*-**  Sine  dubio  He- 
rodtantiH,  apud  quem  nihil  qutid  ad  rem  faciat,  positus  est  heic  pro 
Hercdoto»  undecumque  error  ortus  fuit.  At  hie  coiitmrium  plane  docet, 
nimirum  omnes  iEgyptios  una  uxore  contcntos  fuisse,  queniadmoduin 
ill  more  erat  Graecis  :  Ka\  ywautl  fxif  fwaoroi  abtHitv  irwouiui,  Korairtp 
*£AAi}Kffn  1.  ii.  c*  92,  Utri  credemus  ?  Herodoto,  an  Diodoro  Sicuio, 
ita  inter  se  pugnfiBtibua  V  '' 
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giderably  more  than  tlif?y  would  have  sold  for  in 
Europe.  Some  had  scarahtpi^  which  they  had  picked 
up  among  the  ruins,  or  purchased  for  a  few  paras 
from  the  Arabs  ;  but  they  vahied  them  very  highly, 
perhaps  as  amulets.  A  Turk,  who  stood  conversing 
with  these  Copt^,  brought  forward  an  engraved  ruby 
of  great  beauty  ;  but  he  I'efused  to  part  with  it. 
Nothing  seems  to  be  more  deeply  rooted  in  the 
minds  of  the  orientals  than  the  idea  that  such  gems 
possess  certain  magical  powers,  and  the  sight  of  a  ring, 
a  chaplet  of  beads,  a  signet,  or  an  antique  lamp  or 
vai>e,  immediately  awakens  the  suspicion  that  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  a  talisman.  The  famous  mohur  Soli' 
maniy  or  Seal  of  Soliman  Jared,  the  fifth  monarch  of 
the  world,  which  invested  its  possessor  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  elements,  demons,  and  every  created 
thing,  and  the  Tiirquoke  P^me  of  Giamshid^  dis- 
covered in  sinking  the  foundations  of  Makha}\  are 
throughout  the  East  the  objects  of  research  and  specu- 
lation. But  there  arc  amulets,  talismans,  and  spells, 
less  rare  and  valuable,  which  find  their  way  into  the 
hands  of  the  people.  Both  Nubians  and  Arabs  are 
besotted  with  this  superstition ;  in  their  opinion, 
there  is  not  in  life  an  evil  to  be  dreaded  or  a  good  to 
be  obtdned,  in  the  avoiding  or  gaining  of  which  aid 
may  not  be  derived  from  talismans,  manufactured 
with  secret  ceremonies,  by  necromancers  or  magi- 
cians, from  various  strange  substances,  such  as,  tufts 
of  the  hair  of  the  sea-cow  ;  the  wood  of  the  tree  She- 
harivk ;  shells,  rings,  or  beads ;  water  poured  on 
earth,  taken  from  a  dead  man's  grave,  or  the  bones 
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of  the  dead.  There  is  the  akrety  a  spherical  amulet, 
worn  by  some  women  to  prevent^  by  others  to  favour, 
conception.  Other  talismans  are  worn  by  girls  rouod 
the  neck  to  gain  their  lovers'  affection  *  ;  and  mar- 
ried women  have  an  amulet,  in  the  form  of  a  knot, 
to  ensure  the  constancy  of  their  husbands*  This 
kind  of  superstition  likewise  prevailed  among  the 
ancient  Greeks  ;  the  xi^rrov  7ro(x»Aoi'  t  of  Venus  was 
merely  a  talisman  worn  round  the  waist  to  inspire 
love  ;  and  irresistible,  according  to  Homer,  was  its 
power,  since  it  subdued  the  Thunderer,  rendering 
him  mimindful  of  his  dignity  on  tjie  summit  of  Ida. 
Of  a  Turkish  soldier,  who  sat  in  a  kind  of  waking 

•  See  Richardson's  Dissertation  on  the  Langunges,  &c,  of  the 
Eastern  Nations. 

f  The  description  of  the  Ceiiits  of  Venuiy  which  occurs  in  the 
fburteenlh  book  of  the  Iliad,  has  been  translnted  with  infinite  beauty 
by  Pope ;  and  as  this  was  the  most  celebrated  sinmlct  of  the  andeat 
world,  1  will  here  subjoin  the  passage :  — 

"  — The  Queco  of  Love 

Obej*d  the  sister  and  the  wife  of  Jove  :  ^ 

And  frotij  her  fragrant  breast  the  zone  unbraced. 
With  various  skill,  and  high  embroider)^  graced* 
In  this  was  every  art,  and  every  charm. 
To  win  the  wisest,  and  the  cotdest  wana : 
Fond  love,  the  gentle  vow,  the  gay  desire. 
The  kind  deceit,  the  still-reviving  Ere, 
Persuasive  speech,  and  more  persuasive  sighs, 
Silence  that  spoke,  and  eloquence  of  eyes,*' 

Tasso,  as  Pope  observes,  has  finely  Jtnitoted  this  passage  in  the 
magical  girdle  of  Armida ; 

*'  Teneri  sdegni,  e  placide  e  tranquille 
Bepulse,  e  can  vez^i,  e  Itcte  paci, 
Sorrisi,  purrolette»  e  dolce  stille 
Di  pianto^  e  sospir  trouchi,  e  molli  boci/* 
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dream  counting  his  beads  in  the  bazar,  I  purchased  a 
I  ^curious  chaplet,  probably  from  the  interior  of  Africa; 
ihnt  I  am  ignorant  whether  or  not  it  possesses  any 
^markable  talismanic  virtue. 


CCCCXXIX.    Wiatever  may  be   the   effect  of 
eli^on  on  tlie  hearts  of  the  orientals,  no  one  can 
loubt  its  influence  on  their  language  and  manners. 
kThey  seldom  profess  their  intention  of  performing 
ly  action,  however  simple,  without  the  provisional 
JfufmUalLl  or  "please  God.**     Shortly  after  leaving 
tnehy  "  Can  we  arrive  at  Thebes  to-night?*'  I  de- 
kjnanded  of  the  reis.  As  I  might  have  foreseen,  **Inshal' 
I  lah^*  was  his  reply.    "Very  well,  Mohammed :  nothing 
&rt«unly,  can  be  brought  to  pass  without  God's  per- 
^TOission^  but  will  you  exert  yourself,  in  order  that 
nothing  may  be  wanthig  on  our  part?*'      This  he 
[promised,  upon  which  I  observed  to  the  Hajji  that 
I  this  practice  of  the  Arabs  of  ficknowledging  their 
[entire  dependence  on  the  will  of  their  Maker  was 
I  highly  praiseworthy,  provided  their  words  were  ac- 
companied by  an  inward  conviction*     His  reply  was 
that  of  a  sensible  man*   "  In  those  who  were  sincerely 
religious,  the  heait  and  tongue,"  he  said,  "were  the 
same ;  but  that  all  made  use  of  the  phrase,  from  a 
persuasion  that  to  omit  it  would  be  impious;"  in 
illustration  of  which,  the  Mohammedans   have  the 
following  apologue  :  —  In  former  ages,  say  they,  no 
distinction  existed  between  the  tame  and  the  wild 
goose  ;  both  living  together  in  the  vvildeniess,  fre- 
quentmg  the  same  marshes,   and   the  same  rivers, 
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Once  upon  a  time,  however,  two  of  these  birds,  about 
to  undertake  in  company  a  long  journey,  met  on  the 
eve  of  their  departure,  to  confer  upon  the  necessary 
preparations.  Their  deliberations  ended,  the  ancestor 
of  the  wild  goose  observed,  as  they  were  about  to 
separate,  —  '^  Be  on  the  aleit,  friend  j  for,  Insh- 
allah  /  I  shall  commence  my  flight  early  in  the  morn- 
ing.*' To  which  the  other  replied,  —  **  And  so  will 
I,  whether  it  please  God  or  not !  **  The  morning 
came,  the  pious  bird,  having  quenched  his  thirst  in 
the  Nile,  rose  upon  the  wing,  and  was  presently 
out  of  sight.  His  impious  companion  also  prepared 
to  follow,  but  though  he  spread  his  wings,  making 
many  eiforts  to  soar  aloft,  he  found  himself  unable  to 
rise  from  the  ground ;  and  being  shortly  afterwards 
found  by  man  in  this  condition  wavS  easily  caught  and 
reduced  to  servitude,  in  which  his  whole  race  have 
ever  since  continued.  —  The  reisj  according  to  pro- 
mise, urging  on  the  rowers  by  his  authority  and  ex* 
ample,  we  arrived,  about  an  hour  before  midnight, 
at  Tfiebes, 
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Sunday,  Feb.  10.     Thcbc*, 

CCCCXXX.  In  one  of  the  tombs  of  Oournou^ 
excavated  high  in  the  face  of  the  mountain,  I  found 
Air,  Hay  and  his  family,  whose  superior  politeness 
and  urbanity  are  well  known  to  all  European  travel- 
lers in  Egypt,  Mr.  Bonomi,  an  English  artist  of 
great  talent,  inhabited  a  neighbouring  tomb,  where 
he  had  lived  several  years.     Upon  my  arrival,  they 
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very  obligingly  invited  me  to  take  up  my  abode  with 
them  during  whatever  stay  I  should  make  at  Thebes, 
pointing  out  the  inconveniences  of  remaining  in  my 
kandjia  on  the  river,  far  from  the  principal  ruins,  and 
the  royal  tombs  of  Btban  el  Melook,  Influenced 
more>  however,  by  the  pleasure  of  their  society  than 
by  the  advantages  of  the  position^  I  accepted  their 
polite  invitation,  and  removed  with  the  Hajji  to  the 
tombs.  Our  society  was  numerous:  in  addition  to 
the  two  gentlemen  above  mentioned,  and  Monro, 
whom  I  found  waiting  for  me  at  Oournou^  there 
were  Mr-  Catherwood  and  M,  Dupim^  both  artists, 
who  resided  in  our  neighbourhood.  Two  other  aitists, 
Messrs,  Gouri  and  Jones^  were  living  at  LtiaoTy 
where  Messrs.  Welsted  and  Carlisy  oflBcers  in  the 
Indian  navy,  who  during  nearly  two  years  had  been 
employed  in  making  a  survey  of  the  Red  Sea,  had 
arrived  a  few  days  previously.  Mr,  Arundale,  the 
editor  of  the  works  of  Palladioi  likewise  joined  us, 
from  Dendera,  in  the  course  of  the  week.  Thebes, 
therefore,  dunngthe  whole  of  our  sojourn,  had  rather 
the  air  of  an  English  colony,  than  of  ao  ancient  and 
deserted  metropolis.  The  day  was  spent  among  the 
ruins  ;  the  evening,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  night, 
in  conversation  ;  the  majority  being  men  of  talent, 
and  enlarged  experience,  in  whose  company  time 
passed  unobsen^ed ;  so  that  indepenflently  of  the 
numerous  monuments  of  ancient  art,  there  found 
crowded  together,  Thelies  presented  to  us  many 
motives  for  prolonging  our  stay. 
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CCCCXXXL  The  ruins  of  this  great  capital,  the 
"earliest  seat  of  the  Egj^tian  monarchy,  have  in  all 
ages  deservedly  excited  the  admiration  of  travellers. 
Excepting  the  labyrinth  and  the  pyramids,  the  great- 
est works  of  its  greatest  princes  were  erected  here, 
where  the  architecture,  invaiiably  ainiingat  sublimity, 
has  an  air  of  vastness,  of  simplicity,  of  ponderous 
massiveness,  which  irresistibly  strikes  and  elevates  the 
imaginatioiu     This  must  be  allowed.     It  may,  raore- 
orer,  be  added,  as  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  its 
originality,  that  the  impression  left  upon  the  mind  by 
these  monuments,  is  not  transient,  like  the  effect  of 
mere  singularity,  but  is  recurred  to,  again  and  again, 
in  after  time,  as  a  source  of  permanent  satisfaction;  a 
test  which  nothing  but  the  creations  of  genius  will 
bear  j  inferior  productions,  to  wliatever  department  of 
the  mimetic  arts  they  may  belong,  always  failing  in 
this  one  essential   requisite.     Deluded,  perhaps,  at 
first,  by  meretricious  ornaments  and  a  spurious  ma- 
nifestation of  power,    we   admire  and  praise  j    but 
afterwards,  when  our  cooler  judgment  has  been  con- 
sulted, the  warmth  we  experienced,  and  perhaps  ex- 
hibited, causes  us  shame ;  and  tlie  snare,  in  which  we 
were  entangled,  being  regarded  with  contempt,  we 
[pass  hastily  to  the  antipodes  of  our  first  decisions* 


CCCCXXXII.  When  others,  whose  judgments 

we  have  esteemed  and  adopted,  are  found  to  stand 

in  the  above  predicament^  the  conduct  of  the  mind  is 

not  greatly  dissimilar.     Like  most  travellers  who  visit 

'  Egypt,  1  had  read  and  admired  the  relations  of  the 
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magnificence  of  Thebes  which  enthusiastic  persons 
had  compiled,  some  in  their  closets,  others  on  the 
spot.  Above  all  things  the  brief  but  nervous  sketch 
of  Tacitus,  in  his  account  of  the  voyage  of  Gemiani- 
cus,  dwelt  upon  my  memory,  tending  to  cast  over 
those  vast  fragments  of  an  antique  age,  a  solemu 
air  of  grandeur  and  perfection,  greatly  beyond  what, 
if  viewed  without  preoccupation,  might  perhaps  be- 
long to  them.  I  will  not  deny  that  I  arrived  at 
Thebes  with  a  mind  under  such  influence ;  and  my 
first  impressions,  as  generally  happens,  were  not  un- 
favourable to  the  continuance  of  this  feeling.  Columns, 
obelisks,  sphynxes,  propyla*a  of  gigantic  proportions, 
colossal  statues,  mysterious  sculpture,  subterranean 
palaces,  or  halls  of  death,  rendered  doubly  venerable 
by  the  marks  everywhere  left  by  the  hoary  hand  of 
time,  and  war,  and  barbarism  ;  all  these,  picturesquely 
grouped,  and  viewed  by  an  eye  not  unwilling  to 
admire,  failed  not  to  move  powerfully,  and  fill  the 
mind  with  images  of  gorgeous  magnificence  and 
costly  labours. 


CCCCXXXIII.  But  those  hurried  emotions  sub- 
siding, the  love  of  truth,  whose  naked  majesty, ' — 
more  sublime  than  the  creations  of  the  architect,  — 
possesses,  when  we  follow  the  real  bias  of  our  nature, 
charms  so  iiTesistibly  pleasing,  soon  recovered  its 
ascendency,  and  left  me  free  to  exercise  my  judgment 
conscientiously.  As  my  ultimate  opinions  differed 
materially  from  those  of  many  other  travellers,  I  con- 
sidered it  my  duty  to  investigate  the  probable  causes 
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af  this  dissimilitude  ;  and  shall  here  venture  to  state 
the  results  of  my  inquiry.  In  every  pursuit  which 
men  follow  eontinuously  and  with  eagerness,  it  usually 
happens,  that  they  ultimately  invest  it  with  an  undue 
importance,  discovering  beauties  and  excellencies 
which  others,  absorbed  by  different  studies,  perceive 
not  at  all,  or  in  a  very  inferior  degree.  Such  persons, 
devoted  exchisively  to  their  favourite  subject,  omit  to 
make  those  discursive  flights,  those  healthftd  pauses 
and  diversions,  those  numerous  approximations  and 
comparisons,  without  which  it  is  impossible,  even  for 
the  acutest  minds,  to  judge  sanely.  The  greater 
number  of  Egyptian  antiquarians  stand  in  this  pre- 
dicament ;  and  many,  unbiassed  by  peculiar  studies, 
appear  to  surrender  their  judgments  to  tlie  direction 
of  others,  by  whose  eloquence  they  are  bound  in 
fetters.  Others  again,  whose  sole  pretensions  are 
based  on  their  ac((uaintance  with  the  practice  and 
ordinary  routine  of  the  arts,  presume,  without  any 
other  qualification,  to  decide  magisterially  in  a  ques- 
tion more  connected  with  the  abstract  principles  of 
all  art,  than  with  the  traditional  and  manual  processes 
in  which  the  lives  of  such  persons  is  ordinarily  con- 
sumed. Besides,  the  peculiar  intellectual  character 
po^5sessed  by  different  men,  must  necessarily  introduce 
much  variety  into  their  decisions.     And  thus,  ruined 

ructures^  the  sight  of  which  has  caused  in  some 
travellers  extraordinary  raptures  and  ecstasies,  from 
whose  influence  they  seem  never  to  have  escaped, 

ay  produce  on  others,  as  on  me,  effects  far  less 
marvellous. 
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CCCCXXXIV.  The  merit  of  a  %vork  of  art  con- 
sists  in  fulfilling  the  design  with  which  it  was  under- 
taken* In  buildings  set  apart  for  the  worship  of  God, 
or^^ — where  God  is  unknown, — for  the  worship  of 
those  elements,  stars,  or  other  created  beings,  which 
have  usurped  his  place,  the  object  must  evidently  be 
to  awaken  in  the  mind  ideas  analogous  to  those  which, 
we  may  suppose,  the  visible  presence  of  the  Deity 
would  occasion.  The  ancient  Persians  are  said  to 
have  thought  no  temple  worthy  of  God,  but  that  in 
which  he  has  graciously  placed  us,  adorned  with  all 
the  magnificence  of  nature,  and  lighted  up,  in  eternal 
succession,  by  the  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars.  Philo- 
sophically speaking,  their  opinion  cannot  he  gainsayed. 
But  man  is  an  imitative  animal,  and  loves  to  taste,  in 
a  certain  degree,  the  pleasures  of  creating  ;  and  this 
he  seems  to  do,  when,  embodying  the  original  arche- 
type in  his  mind,  he  gives  birth  to  forms  which  pre- 
viously had  no  existence-  If  his  conceptions  have 
been  purified  by  religion  or  philosophy  from  the  dross 
of  superstition,  he  will  seek  in  erecting  a  temple, 
to  copy,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  the  hamiony, 
beauty,  and  majesty  so  resplendently  visible  in  the 
great  temple  of  the  universe.  This  endeavour  is 
strikingly  observ^ablc  in  the  Gothic  cathedrals  of  our 
ancestors,  where  the  slender  aspiring  columns,  the 
**  embowed  roof,**  stretching  over  us  like  the  vault  of 
the  sky,  the  vast  painted  windows,  the  lofty  cloisters, 
the  fretwork,  the  tracery  of  stone,  the  endless  variety 
of  chapels,  recesses,  niches,  balconies,  galleries,  and 
arcades,  beheld  in  the   **  dim  religious  light"  which 
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pervades  those  sacred  edifices,  and  filled,  peradventure, 
with  the  sound  of  anthems,  or  the  pealing  notes  of 
the  organ,  seem  naturally  to  impel  our  thoughts 
heavenward,  purifying  them  as  they  rise.  By  the 
religious  edifices  of  Greece  a  train  of  impressions,  hi 
many  respects  different,  was  produced ;  for  in  those 
the  object  which  architecture  proposed  to  itself  appears 
to  have  been  the  present  enjoyment  arising  from  the 
contemplation  of  beauty,  severe  grandeur,  majestic 
proportion,  and  the  most  exquisite  harmony  of  design 
and  execution*  The  feeling  of  religion,  therefore, 
though  not  wholly  absent,  too  closely  resembling  the 
voluptuous  intellectual  delight  which  the  mimetic  arts, 
under  the  direction  of  genius,  diffuse  over  the  soul, 
the  divine  breath  that  swept  over  the  minds  of  the 
worshippers,  partook  less  of  piety  than  of  poetry. 
ijt  moved,  it  enlivened,  it  vivified^  but  it  did  not 
elevate. 


CCCCXXX  V.  Egypt  possessed  a  religion  peculiar 

itself,  which,  if  it  afforded  glimpses  of  the  soul's 

[nmortality  and  of  a  world  beyond  the  grave,  likewise 

[contained  dogmas  material,  degrading,  absurd,  and 

^re-eminently  gloomy  :  and  the  chamcter  of  its  belief 

li&  indelibly  impressed  upon  its  temples.      Many  of 

itbetr  structures,  when  approached  between  rows  of 

sphynxes  or  colossal  statues  and  obelisks,  or  through 

►the  lofty  gateways  of  enonnous  projiyIa?a,  have,  no 

[.doubt,  an  air  of  extraordinary  grandeur  ;  but  it  is  the 

jtgrandeur  of  a  fortress,  or  of  the  palace  of  some  mighty 
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barbaric  king,  not  of  the  house  of  God.    The  character 

of  everything  around  concentrates  and  fixes  our  ideas 
upon  earth,  or  conducts  them,  by  a  rapid  transition, 
to  hell.     If  the  Dives  and  Afrits  of  Oriental  romance 
had  erected  temples  tn  AhTimanj  or  the  Evil  Prin- 
ciple, they  would  doubtless  have  selected  for  their 
model  tliose  of  Kgypt,  in  which  vast  proportions,  and 
gorgeous  magnificence,  are  combined  with  every  image 
and  every  contrivance  calculated  to  quench  in  man 
the  wish  to  be  great  and  good,  and  destroy  all  modesty 
and  purity  in  women.     But  there  is  deformity  in  the 
mere   architectural    proportions.      If  we   imagine  a 
human  being  who,  from  the  huge  dimensions  of  his 
limbs,  muist  have  been  designed  to  reach  the  height  of 
ii  hundred  feet,  but,  from  some  constitutional  defect, 
does  not  exceed  twenty  yards,  we  shall  form  a  just 
idea  of  an  Egy|)tian  temple,  whose  elevation  seldom  or 
never  corresponds  with  the  length  and  breadth,     An 
example  will  render  this  more  palpable.     The  great 
temple  of  Karnak  measured,  we  are  told,  twelve  hun- 
dred feet  in  length.     But  what  was  its  height  ?     Ex- 
clusive of  the  propylon, — ^less  lofty,  perhaps,  than  that 
of  EdfoOj  —  it  did  not  exceed  seventy  feet,  or  one 
seventeenth  of  the  length* — Nearly  the  same  imper- 
fection is  obseiTable  in  that  of  Luxor,  and  every  other 
large  structure  in  Egypt ;  which  gives  them  all  the 
appearance  of  buildings  sunk  half  way  into  the  earth 
by  their  enormous    weight*      The  accumulation  of 
sand  and  rubbish,    and  the  constant  rising  of  the 
soil,  have,   moreover,  contributed    to   enhance    this 
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riginal   defect ;    an   unfortunate   circumstance,    for 
which,  of  coui'se,  the  architects  are  not  answerable. 


CCCCXXXVI,  On  the  question  respecting  the 
antiquity  of  these  edifices  1  make  no  pretensions  what- 
ever to  decide.  Those  who  profess  to  have  discovered 
the  key  to  the  ancient  sacred  language  attribute  to 
them  a  prodigious  duration  ;  but  if  any  real  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  science  of  hieroglyphics,  which 
we  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  doubt,  it  would  yet 
^eem  far  too  limited  to  enable  its  possessors  to  speak 
positively  in  a  matter  of  this  kind-  Judging  from  the 
style  of  architecture  and  sculpture  observable  in  all 
the  Egyptian  temples,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  most 
ancient  and  the  most  modern  w  ere  erected  within  the 
compass  of  a  few  hundred  years  of  each  other.  Few, 
perhaps,  if  any,  date  beyond  the  age  of  Cambyses. 
The  prophet  Jeremiah,  foretelling  the  conquest  of 
Egypt  by  the  Persians,  says  '*  He  shall  break  also 
the  images  of  Beih-Shemesh  that  is  in  the  land  of 
Egypt ;  and  the  houses  of  the  gods  of  the  Egyptians 
shall  he  burn  with  fire*/'  And  profane  historians, 
narrating  the  actions  of  the  son  of  Cyrus,  observe  that, 
to  evmce  his  utter  contempt  for  the  Egyptians,  he 
slew  Apis  their  godt,  destroyed  their  temples,  and 
carried  away  their  idols.  The  arguments  in  favour  of 
the  immense  antiquity  of  these  edifices,  derived  from 

•  Ciiap.  xliii.  V,  13.  Beth-Shcmesh  may  probibly  signify  **  the 
house  of  Chemmis  :"  i.  e.  BeU  Chemmif*  Previ4Jus  to  thia  conflngrti- 
tion,  the  Egj^Jtians  would  therefore  appear  to  have  made  use  of  timber 
bi  their  religious  edifices. 

t  Herodot.  I,  iii.  c*  29.  —  Strabo,  U  xvii. 
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the  rise  of  the  soil,  appear  unworthy  of  serioiis  con- 
sideration* If  their  foundations  are  now  greatly  below 
the  level  of  the  ground,  it  is  because  of  the  continual 
accumulation  of  dust  and  i-ubbish,  not  from  the  deposits 
of  mud  left  by  the  Nile,  which  does  not  overflow  the 
sites  of  the  ancient  cities*  The  temple  of  Dendera^ 
situated  on  the  skirts  of  the  deseit,  seems  to  be  more 
deeply  sunk  in  the  earth  than  that  oi Medinet  Habon*^ 
Luxor  J  or  Karnak  ;  and  the  same  tiring  may  be  said 
of  the  fane  of  Apollo  at  Edfoo.  Yet  the  cause  of 
the  greater  accumulation  of  soil  around  these  two 
buildings  is  not  referrible  to  their  superior  antiquity, 
since  they  arc  confessedly  of  a  comparatively  late  era ; 
and  many  of  the  mud  huts  of  Mitrahem  or  Beuisooef 
are  still  more  strikingly  overtopped  by  the  rising 
mounds  of  earth  and  ruins.  This  mode  of  reasoning 
might  not  be  so  fallacious  if  applied  to  the  vocal  sta- 
tue, or  the  obelisk  of  Heliopolis,  wliich  stand  in  the 
open  plain,  subject  to  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile, 
How  much  of  the  obelisk  has  been  buried  by  time  we 
could  not  conjecture t  \  for  as  it  stood,  at  the  time  of 
our  visit,  in  the  midst  of  young  com,  excavation  was 
impracticable  ;  but  with  Memnon's  statues  the  case  is 
different,  for  so  much  of  their  pedestals,  and  the  figures 
sculptured  on  them,  is  visible,  that  we  may  certainly 
infer  but  a  very  trifling  rise  has  taken  place  in  the 
plain  of  Thebes  since  they  were 


up. 


ipk 


*  Excepting  a  small  portion  of  the  celta,  or  whatever  we  choose  to 
call  the  western  extremity  of  that  edifice. 

f  Pocoeke,  presummg  tt  to  be  one  of  the  obelisks  of  Sochis,  originally 
seventy  feet  in  height,  calculates  the  rise  of  the  soil  tit  seven  feet  and  a 
half;  but  he  made  no  excavadons.    Vol.  L  p.  23. 
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mentioned  by  Herodotus  in  Lower  Egypt>  which  in 
his  time  stood  on  ground  so  much  below  the  level  of 
the  city,  that  the  worshippers  desceodod  to  it  from 
the  streets,  was,  no  doubt,  placed  in  this  predicament 
by  the  practice  of  the  inhabitants^  who  would  seem  in 
all  ages  to  have  delighted  in  surrounding  themselves 
with  dust  and  rubbish* 


CCCCXXXVIL  No  data  for  determining  the 
form  or  dimensions  of  Thebes  can  be  derived  from 
the  present  apj>earances  of  the  plain.  Those  who, 
desirous  of  magnifying  its  ancient  greatness,  include 
within  its  circumference  the  temple  of  Iledmnoud, 
might  with  equal  reason  extend  the  line  southward  to 
Hennontfm,  In  this  question  we  must  entirely  de- 
pend on  the  information  furnished  by  the  ancients* 
XHodorus,  a  writer  far  more  inclined  to  exaggerate 
than  disparage  what  he  describes,  attributes  to  Thebes 
a  circumference  of  one  hundred  and  forty  stadia. 
Did  we  exactly  know  what  stadium  was  employed  by 
the  Greek  writers  in  speaking  of  Egypt,  there  would 
be  no  difficulty :  but  on  this  point  the  modems  are 
not  agreed.  There  appear,  however,  to  be  reasons 
for  believing  that  it  should  be  reckoned  at  the  fif- 
teenth pait  of  a  mile,  Herodotus,  in  treat  nig  of 
l^e  Mceris,  asserts  that  it  was  three  tliousand 
MX  hundred  stadia  in  circumference.  His  English 
jTf  not  considering  the  extraordinary  ab- 
'"surdity  thus  imputed  to  his  author,  converts  these 
ia  into  four  hundred  and  fifty  English  miles,  or 

five  hundred,  according  to  the  statement  of  Pom- 
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ponius  Mela  j  that  is,  makes  the  lake  larger  than  the 
whole  Arsmaetic  Noiiie,  the  province  it  was  said  to 
fertilise  and  beautify*  Yet  Herodotus  mentions  a 
circumstance  which  renders  inexcusable  the  attribut- 
ing to  him  so  gross  an  error.  The  circumference  of 
Lake  Moeris,  he  says,  was  equal  to  the  extent  of 
Egypt  about  the  coast ;  that  is,  from  the  bay  of  PHn^ 
thine  to  the  Serbonian  Bog ;  or  about  two  hundred 
and  forty  miles.*  From  this  it  seems  evident  that 
the  stadium  made  use  of  in  treating  of  Egyptian 
aflPairs,  did  not  exceed  the  fifteenth  part  of  a  mile. 
The  circumference  of  Thebes,  therefore,  in  its  most 

•  3600  ■*-  15  ^  2+0.  The  erroneous  opinions  commonly  entertained 
on  this  subject  have  arisen  from  the  supposition  that  the  Olympic 
stall imn  was  the  itinerary  measure  ulways  employed  by  the  Greek 
writers.  But  there  were  various  stadia;  even  those  appropriated  to 
the  public  games  differing:  in  extent,  in  different  places.  D'Amnff^, 
MeiurcM  lUnemirety  p.4€* — The  stadium  used  by  8trabo  b  equal  to 
the  tenth  port  of  a  mile,  p.  56,  57.  8uch|  also,  is  the  stadium  em- 
ployed by  Xenophon,  ji.  6o.  But  the  stadium  of  Ilerodotusj  where  he 
treats  of  the  affaira  of  Eg}pt,  does  not  cstcecd  the  fifteenth  part  of  a 
mile.  /rf.  p.  98— lOL  —  Geographic  Andenntt  t/n\,p,9.  Major  Ren - 
nell,  following  the  traces  of  D*Anvilk%  estinjates  the  stadinm  of  Heni- 
dotU8  b  the  aame  manner,  obscninf?,  "  To  U3  it  appears  evident  thai, 
in  respect  of  E{»ypt,  the  cause  arises  from  his  having  taken  the  schBeuc 
one4hird  above  its  real  standard ;  that  in,  at  00  stades,  instead  of  40,  as 
it  really  appejirs  to  be.  For,  in  describing  the  dimensions  of  Egj^it,  he 
gives  them  in  scktmei^  and  then  reduces  them  to  stades,  at  the  rate  of 
60  to  a  schwiie.  Eiiteri^,  VI.  IX."  Gco^upht^  of  Ilcrodohts^  u  24,  25, 
—  D*Anville  sensibly  remarks  that  —  **  R  y  a  tonte  apparence,  que 
c'est  du  loexne  stade  qu'il  fiiut  mesurer  Tenceinte  de  quelques  villes 
d'antiquite,  comme  de  Kineve,  Baliylone,  Palibothra,  et  de  Carthage 
m^me.  0  en  faut  fairc  le  meme  usage  a  Tegard  du  Lac  Mojris ;  sans 
quoi  Fetendue  de  ces  rtlles,  et  I'espace  de  ce  lac  crease  de  main 
d*homme,  tiennent  du  mervciileux,  ct  passent  toute  croyance.'*  Met. 
liiiiir.  p.  9H,  He  omits,  indeed,  to  apply  the  remark  to  Thebes  and 
Hempliis ;  hut  the  extravagant  escaggerstions  respecting  the  eJLtent  of 
thete  cities  ore  equally  palpable. 


H 
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floiirisliing  times,  was  about  nine  miles  and  one  third, 
or  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  Cairo.  As  the  river, 
however,  flowed  through  the  city,  we  must  on  this 
^account  subtract  at  least  two  square  miles  from  the 
pace  included  within  the  above  circuit ;  so  that  the 
capital  of  Sesostris  was  inferior  in  extent,  and  I  make 
no  doubt  in  population,  also,  to  that  of  Mohammed 
Ali, 


CCCCXXXVIIL  But  there  is  no  end  to  the 
fables  related  of  ancient  Egypt.  Historians  and  other 
writers,  in  many  respects  not  destitute  of  judgment, 
have  fallen,  on  this  subject,  into  the  most  extraordi- 
nary errors.  Diodorus,  relying  on  the  ridiculous 
exaggerations  of  the  priests,  does  not  scruple  to  assert 
that  there  existed  eighteen  thousand  cities  in  Egypt ; 
and  some  writers,  Fenelon  among  others,  make  the 
number  amount  to  twenty-two  thousand.  But  let  us 
adhere  to  Diodorus,  and  examine  how  those  cities 
were  furnished  with  inhabitants.  The  population  of 
Egypt  does  not  at  present  greatly  exceed  two  millions, 
and  never  could  have  amounted  to  much  above  treble 
that  number.  Suppose  it,  however,  to  be  taken  at  seven 
millions,  and  we  shall  have  something  less  than  three 
hundred  and  eighty-nine  inhabitants  for  each  city. 
But  if  we  subtract  from  the  general  population,  that 
which  the  priests  attributed  to  their  great  cities,  there 
will  scarcely  be  a  man  left  to  people  the  others. 
These  veracious  personages,  when  questioned  by  Ger- 
manicus,    related   many   wonderful   things  of  their 

VOL.  11.  E 
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ancient  glory ;  assert ingj  among  other  particulars 
equally  probable,  that  the  city  of  Thebes  once  con- 
tained seven  hundred  thousand  men  fit  to  carry  anns. 
Reckoning  the  men  capable  of  military  service  at  one 
fifth  of  the  whole,  we  must  suppose  its  population 
to  have  amounted  to  three  millions  five  hundred 
thousand  souls, — -a  grand  style  of  calculation,  which 
would  do  no  discredit  to  a  Chinese!*  Homer, 
though  a  poet,  would  not  venture  on  so  extravagant 
an  hyperbole.  Wliile  vaunting  its  "  hundred  gates," 
—  an  expression  which,  I  imagine,  he  never  ex- 
pected to  be  taken  literally,  —  he  does  not  estimate 
its  military  force  at  more  than  twenty  thousand  men, 
where  Achilles,  enumerating'  in  his  impassioned 
speech  to  the  embassy  the  wealth  and  advantage  he 
would  reject,  rather  than  be  reconciled  to  Aga- 
memnon>  and  wed  his  daughter  Iphigeneia,  alludes  to 
the  riches  of  Orchomenos,  and  Egyptian  Thebes  :  — - 

AiyyTrrfaf ,  SSt  ttX flora  Softorj  h  JCTiJ/Jtara  xeiTetf» 

IX^al  h  381— 384.t 


*  Bui  the  escaggeratioDS  of  ttie  Egyptian  priest*!  have  been  exceeded 
by  modem  critics.  Lipsius  estimates  the  population  of  ancient  Rome 
Bt  four  milliona;  that  of  Cairo  at  seven  millions;  and  that  of  Quinsai, 
in  China,  ac  sixteen  hundred  thousand  familie^^  or  eleven  millionis  two 
hundred  thousand  souls  I  —  Lipjfii  Opera,  t.  iil  p.  756 — 760. 

f  In  the  splendid  amplification  of  Pope,  important  circumstances  arc 
add«d«  which  matemliy  alter  the  account  of  Homer,  who  makes  no 
aUufilon  to  Thebes  bdng  the   **  empress  of  the  world/-   or  to  her 
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CCCCXXXIX.  But  enough,  perhaps,  has  been 
said  on  these  subjects.  The  sculptures  which  are 
found  on  the  palaces  aud  temples  require  a  passing 
remark.  From  these,  it  has  been  conjectured,  the 
Greeks  borrowed  their  first  ideas  of  art ;  and  Hamil- 
ton, in  a  moment  of  enthusiasm,  even  went  so  far  as 
to  suppose  that,  in  his  terrible  pictures  of  battles  and 
death.  Homer  himself  may  have  derived  assistance 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  bas-reliefs  of  Thebes  I 
As  combats,  however,  were  not  of  rare  occurrence  in 
the  days  of  the  poet,  it  seems  more  rational  to  con- 
clude that  his  fancy  was  furnished  with  images  by  the 
prospect  of  the  actual  field.  But  these  idle  specula- 
tions are  foreign  to  the  subject.  In  many  points  of 
view,  I  admire  the  ancient  Egyptians-  They  were 
an  ingenious,  industrious  people,  who  diligently  ap- 
plied themselves  to  several  studies  useful  to  man* 
But,  if  we  except  architecture,  their  genius  appears  to 
liave  been  little  fitted  for  the  attainment  of  excellence 
in  the  imitative  arts.  In  poetry  they  appear  to  have 
effected  nothing  beyond  the  melancholy  dirge,  called 


^piVM&ig  "  her  conquests  o'er  a  thousand  slates.*'     Let  the  reader 
QOBtpare  the  tfaDsIadon  with  the  original :  »- 

**  ^ot  aU  proud  Thebes'  unrivaird  walla  contain^ 
The  world* s  great  empress  on  the  Egyptbn  plain^ 
That  spreads  her  cootjuesta  o'er  a  thousand  states^ 
And  pourii  her  heroes  through  a  hundred  gates, 
Two  hundred  horsemen »  and  two  hundred  cars. 
From  each  wide  portal  ksuing  to  the  wars/' 

//ioi.  J3t.  V.  500.  et  aeq. 

It  shotxldy  moreover,  be  observed,  that  Pope  doubles  the  number  of 
he  Th«tMn  warriors. 
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Mgrm^TWy  md  m  few  songs  composed  in  later  times. 
Music  they  cdtirated,  but  not  in  a  d^ee  to  obtmn 
ctlebrity.  Of  their  progress  in  painting  and  sculp- 
ture«  which  come  more  within  the  scope  of  the  pre- 
sent woilc,  we,  in  some  d^ree,  still  possess  the  means 
of  judging. 

CCCCXL.  Much  confusion  will  be  avoided  by 
keeping  clear  of  the  jargon  affected  by  connoisseurs. 
What  we  comprehend  we  can  explain,  in  plain  English. 
To  this  let  us  therefore  adhere.  Several  reflections, 
suggested  by  an  examination  of  the  sculptures  and 
paintings  of  Thebes,  confirmed  me  in  the  opinion  I  had 
already  formed  from  the  other  monuments  of  Egypt, — 
that  the  Egyptians  never  proceeded  beyond  what  may 
be  termed  the  first  step  in  the  arts.  The  Greeks, 
when  they  embodied  in  bronze  or  marble  their  con- 
ceptions of  the  numerous  inhabitants  of  Olympus, 
appropriated  to  each  divinity  a  set  of  features  ex- 
pressive of  his  character.  And  this  type  became  to 
H  certain  extent  traditional.  Whenever  an  artist 
undertook  to  reproduce  the  figure  of  Jove,  Mercury, 
Venus,  or  Diana,  he  was  careful,  therefore,  to  preserve 
the  style  of  beauty  which  distinguished  the  deity  he 
represented ;  but  beyond  this,  he  was  bound  to  follow 
HO  model.  The  endless  variety  of  nature  being 
briiure  him,  he  might  aim  in  his  work  at  clothing  with 
^  |ieniMaient  form,  ideas  rivalling,  or  even  surpassing, 
ill  uu\)e«ty  and  beauty,  the  dignity  of  man  and  the 
«viftiH^  and  fairness  of  woman. 
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CCCCXLI.  The  Egyptian  artists,  we  ai'e  told, 
"^Were  cramped  in  their  labours  by  legislative  enact- 
ments *  J  but  they  seem  to  have  been  far  more  effec- 
tually cramped  by  incapacity ;  for,  if  we  may  venture 
^to  speak  the  homely  truth,  it  is  evident  that,  in  these 
branches  of  the  arts,  they  possessed  neither  taste  nor 
genius.  They  were  utterly  incapable  of  expressing 
the  character  by  the  countenance.  If  the  artist  un- 
^^  dertook  to  represent  a  goddess,  he  delineated,  not  a 
^■^  woman,  but  that  stiff,  awkward  resembhmce  of  one 
^^pkrhich  his  ancestors  had  invented ;  and  this  figure, 
^^^  until  the  mitre  was  placed  on  the  head,  might  serve 
^m  for  Bouto,  or  Boubasta,  or  Athor,  or  Isis,  There 
^m  was  not  a  shadow  of  difference.  Nay,  he  might  go 
I  still  farther,   and,  by  adding  a  beard,  convert  Isis 

I  into  Osiris,  or  vice  versd;  for  they  had  but  one  face 

^B  for  all  the  gods  and  goddesses,  men  and  women,  if 
^^  we  except  that  rude  abortion  of  a  divinity,  whom  we 
call  Typhon.  The  attempts  to  represent  portions  of 
inanimate  nature  are  still  more  imperfect.  In  the 
bas-reliefs  of  the  great  temple  of  Kamak,  we  observe 
forest  trees  fashioned  like  broom -handles,  with  leaves, 
broad  as  the  trunk  itself,  stuck  here  and  there  upon 
the  sides  of  it.  Here,  likewise,  is  a  king  advancing 
to  the  attack  of  a  fortress,  the  walls  of  which  are  not 
p  to  his  knee ;  or  driving  before  him  numerous 
diminutive  figures  of  enemies,  not  a  jot  more  like 

•  Plato,  who  had  remarked  the  little  progress  made  by  the  artists  of 
thua  explains  it.     He  then  adds  t  ^-  iFKoitSaf  d'  •wp^tit  wT66i  rk 

[  hguprfmftUv^,  ^  Be  LfgiL  lib.  ii.  p.  239, 240.  vol  il  pt.  3.  ed»  Iro.  Bekk. 
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wn  um)  women  than  the  Chinese  masterpieces  on 
CMS  ind  swieer?.  On  the  walls  of  the  Memnoniiim 
b  ft  rifvr^fi^t,  in  which  the  water  runs  up  hill  like  a 
tmtAonti  wh3e  dead  bodies  are  floating  through 
tike  Uftwrn^  with  their  elbows  touching  both  banks, 
Kke  «  drunken  man  in  a  kennel,  if  we  may  employ 
m  kWBely  a  comparison.  The  diameter  of  the 
kfaig'k  chariot-wheels  is  at  least  twice  the  width  of 
the  river;  and  so  enormous  is  his  o\im  bulk,  in 
•Ottparison  with  the  puny  race  he  is  destroying,  that, 
lilt  Gulliver  at  Lilliput,  he  might  easily  put  the  one 
half  of  his  enemies  in  his  pocket.  In  the  pages  of 
mam  travellers,  however,  the  Memnonian  sculptures 
IMrtne  quite  another  aspect :  their  imagination  and 
rhetorical  artifices  converting  these  rude  creations  of 
iliiiocrity  into  performances  of  singular  merit,  after 
tk0  romantic  manner  of  Ktesias,  who,  in  Northern 
IMiii,  saw  ants  larger  than  foxes.*  But  to  show  how 
MNk  attention  such  persons  pay  to  the  things  them- 
mW^^  and  how  completely  their  eyes  are  under  the 
gWklitice  of  fancy,  it  may  be  stated  as  an  undoubted 

•  lliftMlollli  9l§o  speaks  of  these  anU  i  ip^^  iv  rf  i^rui^  ravrt)  ttal 

M  p(W«i.  KiH,  c,  102,^  Dio  Chnjtodom.  OmL  XXXK  p.436.— 
Jtmik  9M  WtfMoliii^  obitrvca,  —  «  Omnes  videntur,  ut  vere  Arrianui, 
|«94r  fcff>fif^m»  nvx  ip^ns  vi<iis£e/'  ^-~  NoL  m  Hrrodot.  p.  249.  Bus- 
W^uki*^  Iwwefcr,  ticscribmg  the  presents  of  the  Shah  of  Persia  to 
MitMi  Mytiian,  tnumerHte^  among  other  curious  things,  *^  formicBni 
IimIimiu*  imxlKNU'ift  cauls  m&gnttudme»  mordEiceni  admoduxii  et  sxvain*" 
■  JI^M^  hr,  p.  ai4l.  And  Pftlmerms  defends,  with  considerable  warmth, 
iW  gmii  ff  llie  old  hmton'iuifi  t — '*  Hoc  non  esse  fignientum  Herodod, 
III  iMiM  IMppM***  uy*  ^^%  "  !^  vcrani  narrationem,  eviocit   higus 
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fcct,  that  one  of  these  travellers  mistakes  a  white  bull 
for  a  black  one  j  while  another  converts  a  number  of 
aaaea  into  camels,  which  he  describes  as  being  laden 
with  the  household  stuff  of  people  escaping  from  a 
beiieged  town ! 


CCCCXLII.  Notwithstanding  the  above  remarks, 
consider  those  sculptures  as  highly  interesting 
monuments  of  antiquity ;  for,  though  they  incon- 
testably  prove  the  low  state  of  the  arts  in  Egypt,  they 
instruct  us  in  many  curious  particulars :  but  the 
ethical  picture  they  exhibit  is  not  flattering*  Cor* 
ruption  of  manners,  and  barbarism  falling  little  shor 
of  what  travellers  have  found  among  the  savage  nations 
of  America,  prevailed  in  Egypt,  images  of  the  most 
revolting  indecency  cover  the  walls  of  temples,  palaces, 
id  tombs;  indeed,  every  religious  structure,  to 
judge  by  its  ornaments,  would  appear  to  have  been 
sacred  to  Venus,  Pan,  or  Priapus.  We  do  not,  it  is 
true,  find  on  these  monuments  representations  of  the 
>le  abominations  described  by  Pindar  and 
Herodotus,  —  a  circumstance  which  is  probably  owing 
the  disgust  or  indignation  of  Cambyses;  but 
[lOugh,  and  more  than  enough,  remains  to  prove 
low  grossly  depraved  and  brutishly  sensual  a  people 
the  ancient  Egyptians  were.  History  corroborates 
the  testimony  of  the  monuments ;  for  we  leam  from 
[erodotus,  that  the  dead  bodies  of  women  could 
at  be  delivered  to  the  embalmers  until  corruption 
^had  commenced;  and  Livy,  in  describing  the  in- 
IroductioB  of  the   mysterious   worship  of  Isis  into 
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Itotib  Jbiiii  m  SmMi  fidiire  of  the  portentous  enor* 
MWhi  viidi  Am  Efiyplmis  laboured  to  cover  with 
ikftllodk  tf  rdigioii.  Their  barbarity  was  equal  to 
llMr  linDlioiHttess.  The  Turks  cut  oC  after  a 
HldoiTt  llie  ears  or  noses  of  the  slain,  to  ascertain 
IImt  number,  or  as  a  proof  of  their  own  prowess ; 
Tinour  mised  on  the  plains  of  Asia  a  pyramidal 
trophy  of  skulls »  but  both  Turks  and  Tartars  are 
aeknowledgiH]  barbarians  :  while  the  Egyptians  are 
Mkbntted  for  their  wisdom  and  civilisation,  some 
MudI  portion  of  which  they  are  supposed  to  have 
OOMmunicated  to  the  Greeks,  Yet,  from  the  bas- 
reliel^  on  the  temple  of  Medmet  Habou,  we  discover 
that  it  was  their  practice  to  mutilate  the  bodies  of 
their  fallen  enemies  in  the  most  brutal  manner ;  cut- 
ting off  their  hands,  and  (what  we  find  practised  by 
no  other  savages)  their  aJSoTa.  And  this,  too,  not 
ill  the  earlier  times  of  the  monarchy,  but  after  the 
iavention  of  writing  ;  for,  in  the  same  picture,  is  a 
l^cretary  taking  an  account  of  these  mangled  mem- 
bei^t  heaped  up  on  the  field  of  battle  in  bloody  piles 
before  the  king.  The  treatment  resented  for  those 
who  fell  alive  into  their  hands  was  still  more  atro- 
cious ;  for,  among  the  sculptures  on  the  same  temple, 
three  wretched  captives  are  bound  to  the  pole  under 
the  king's  chariot ;  while  they  are  elsewhere  tortured 
bv  having  tlieir  arms  bent  back  over  the  shoulders, 
^  m  to  dislocate  the  joints.  Numbers  also  are 
^(iJbbed  to  death,  or  have  their  throats  cut,  before  the 
idols. 
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CCCCXLIII.  These  views  may,  perhaps,  be 
found  to  (lifter  from  those  vulgarly  entertained  of  the 
rnicient  Egyptians  ;  but  they  are  supported  by  exist- 
ing monuments  and  the  relations  of  historians  of 
undoubted  credit.  I  shall  now  pass  on  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  principal  antiquities  ;  aiming,  as  far  as 
possible,  at  brevity,  and  omitting  the  mention  of  such 
objects  as  have  elsewhere  occurred*  The  first  things 
we  visited  were  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings*  Setting 
out  at  an  early  hour,  we  proceeded  on  asses  acrosg 
the  plain  towards  the  Libyan  mountains  ;  where  the 
8un*s  heat,  already  very  powerl\jI,  seriously  incommoded 
several  of  my  companions  ;  more  particularly  when, 
having  crossed  the  cultivated  plain,  we  touched  upon 
the  desert,  and  entered  those  winding,  rocky  defiles 
leading  to  the  Biban  el  Mehok,  The  transition  was 
most  striking.  The  eye,  which,  but  a  few  minutes 
before,  had  reposed  on  verdant  plains,  palm  woods, 
and  the  cool  blue  waters  of  the  Nile,  now  encoun- 
tered the  most  desolate  and  savage  scenery,  —  blasted 
rocks,  huge  perpeudicular  cliffs,  deep  and  dismal 
ravines,  the  seat  of  etenial  silence  and  barrenness, 
the  very  "Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death/*  In 
certain  conditions  of  mind,  however,  such  places  are 
not  unproductive  of  delight.  Nature,  elsewhere 
robed,  and  concealed  from  sight  by  a  thousand 
magical  appearances,  seems  there  to  stand  before  u», 
naked,  in  all  her  majesty.  Our  ideas  wander  beyond 
their  usual  sphere ;  for  the  mind,  seeming  to  have 
pushed  its  researches  into  forbidden  regions,  up  to 
[the  very  threshold  of  eternity,   feels  as  if  about  to 
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solve  the  mystery  of  death  and  life.  Conscious  of  a 
firm  hold  upon  existence,  our  spirits  buoyant  with 
robust  health,  we  enter,  as  if  assured  of  immortality, 
the  portals  of  the  grave,  saying  secretly  to  ourselves, 
**  Death  has,  indeed,  been  at  work  here  ;  but  over  us 
he  has  no  power  I "  Every  thing  around  is  calm 
and  motionless.  No  animals  bound  along  the  earth, 
no  trees  wave  in  the  wind,  no  streams,  no  rivulets 
flow,  reminding  us,  by  their  progression,  of  the  flux 
of  time.  The  stainless  purity  of  the  atmosphere 
defends  us  even  from  the  passing  shadow  of  a  cloud. 
All  is  stationary^  fixed,  immutable,  as  if  prepared  for 
eternal  duration ;  sunshine  and  tranquillity  brood 
over  the  landscape ;  and  we  participate  in  the  calm 
of  nature. 

CCCCXLIV.  The  Theban  kings,  in  selecting 
wild  solitary  places,  wherein  to  build  their  tombs, 
acted  conformably  to  the  general  practice  of  the  East, 
alluded  to  by  Job,  •'  Why,"  he  exclaims,  **died  I 
not  from  the  womb  ?  For  now  should  I  have  lain 
still  and  been  quiet;  I  should  have  slept:  then  had 
I  been  at  rest,  with  kings  and  counsellors  of  the  earth, 
which  built  desolate  places  for  themselves.'**  Fol- 
lowing the  numerous  windings  of  the  valley,  we 
arrived  at  the  point  where  it  divides  itself  into  several 
narrow  ravines,  which,  on  the  right,  terminate  ab- 
ruptly in  a  rocky  wall  of  vast  height,  forming  the 
base  of  a  stupendous  mountain  j  and  on  the  left,  in 
a  series  of  inconsiderable  gullys.     And  this,  we  were 
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told,  was  the  spot  chosen  by  the  Egyptian  monarchs 
for  their  eternal  abode.  Proceeding  a  few  steps 
farther,  the  entrances  to  the  tombs  appeared,  resem- 
bling, at  a  distance^  the  shafts  of  so  many  mines. 

*•  Di,  quibus  impermiu  est  animanim,  umbraque  ailentes  : 
Et  Chaos,  et  Fhlegethon,  loca  tiocte  silentia  lat^, 
Sit  mihi  fas  audita  ioqui  :  sit  numlne  veatro 
FsDdere  res  alta  terra  et  caligioe  mcrsas.*' 

CCCCXLV,  The  first  tomb  we  entered  was  that 
opened  by  the  enterprising  and  unfortunate  Belzoni, 
which  is  the  most  remarkable  of  the  whole.  To  the 
description  of  this,  therefore,  I  shall  chiefly  confine 
lisyaelf ;  as  in  the  distribution  of  the  apartments,  as 
well  as  in  the  columns,  paintings,  and  hieroglyphics, 
they  all,  in  a  great  measure,  resemble  each  other. 
Several  untoward  circumstances  combine,  however, 
to  render  imperfect  our  pictures  of  these  extraordi- 
nary hypogea.  The  mythology  of  Egypt,  whose  most 
secret  mysteries,  those  relating  to  the  fate  of  the  sou . 
after  it»  8^)aration  from  the  body,  are  supposed  to  be 
here  delineated,  is  hitherto  scarcely  at  all  understood, 
even  by  the  learned ;  and,  on  this  account,  it  is  ex* 
ceedingly  difficult,  in  a  series  of  complicated  scenes, 
pursue  the  thread  of  events,  and  observe  by  what 
ice  transitions  the  sculptor  passed,  so  to  say,  from 
one  part  of  his  narration  to  another*     Perhaps,  also* 

•  Which  Dryden  has  thus  rendered  :  — 

*•  Ye  reaJoiB,  yet  unreveard  to  human  sight, 
Ye  godd»  who  rule  the  r^iona  of  the  night  I 
Ye  gtidbg  ghosts !  permit  me  to  relate 
The  myitic  wonders  of  your  nlent  state.** 

Mneid^  book  vL 
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where  the  graver  failed,  the  aid  of  hieroglyphics  was 
called  in,  to  express  the  less  palpable  and  obvious 
ideas ;  for  we  see  them  in  long  perpendicular  bands 
upon  the  walls,  separating  the  various  divisions  of  the 
sculptured  tale,  into  books  or  chapters,  as  it  were ; 
but  all  these  characters,  which  once  spoke  to  the  eye, 
are  now  dunib<  Even  were  our  knowledge  competent, 
however  —  which  it  k  not  —  to  follow  the  sculptor  and 
the  scribe  through  the  mazes  of  this  vast  mythological 
labyrinth,  the  destructive  ravages  of  M,  Chamj>ollion, 
and  other  antiquarians  — who,  by  breidcing  doivn 
doorw^ays,  and  salving  off*  the  faces  of  pillars,  covered 
with  bas-reliefs  and  hierogh^ihics,  liave  removed  the 
connecting  links  of  events,  and  rendered  them,  to  a 
certain  extent,  unintelligible  for  ever'— would  effec- 
tually arrest  our  progress,  and  throw  us,  in  many 
cases,  out  of  the  true  scent. 


CCCCXLVI.  But  to  proceed  with  what  remains. 
When  we  entered  from  the  buniing,  leafless  desert, 
into  these  gorgeous  subterranean  palaces,  the  effect 
was  indescribably  grand.  Without,  the  bare  inhos- 
pitable waste,  scorched  by  an  almost  vertical  sun, 
seemed  scarcely  to  afford  a  shelter  or  a  hiding-place 
to  the  fox  and  the  jackal ;  within,  we  found  our- 
selves descending  magnificent  flights  of  steps,  or 
wandering  through  long  corridors,  vast  galleries, 
lofty  halJs,  and  spacious  banqiieting-rooms,  he^^n  in 
the  solid  rock,  and  extending  five  or  six  hundred  feet 
into  the  bowels  of  the  mountain  ;  the  walls,  ceilings, 
and  pillars,  covered  with  synibolical  representations. 
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i^serabling  an  endless  picture-gallery.  No  idea, 
formed  from  reading,  of  the  character  and  maniiers 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  can  possibly  prepare  the 
traveller  for  what  he  finds  here.  With  what  object 
were  these  gay  and  costly  palaces  constructed  ?  For 
the  reception  of  a  corpse  :  to  be  closed^  like  other 
receptacles  of  the  dead,  until  doomsday  ;  when  their 
royal  inmates,  roused  by  the  last  trump,  should 
come  shivering  forth  from  their  stately  halls,  to 
stand  before  a  far  more  terrible  tribuiial  than  that 
which  preceded  their  burial  ?  This  seems  wholly 
improbable.  In  my  opinion  they  were  made  for  the 
use  of  the  living,  not  of  the  dead.  From  the  ancients 
we  learn  that  the  Egyptians,  resembling  the  Ghouls 
in  taste,  were  enlivened  and  excited  to  debauchery  by 
the  sight  of  a  mock-corpse,  which,  at  grand  banquets, 
was  brought  round  and  shown  to  every  guest.  Many 
ancient  nations  reckoned  the  3Ianm  of  their  ances- 
tors among  the  IJii  miuormn  gentium  ;  and  at 
stated  seasons,  probably  on  the  anniversaries  of  their 
death,  assembled  together,  and  mvoked  them  with 
feasts  and  sacrifices.  This  practice  is  alluded  to  in 
the  Book  of  Psalms.  "  They  joined  themselves  also 
unto  BaaUpeor,"  says  the  prophet,  "  and  ate  the 
sacrifices  of  the  dead.*'*  And  the  Hindoos,  among 
whom  a  religion  similar  to  that  of  Egypt  still 
flourish-^s,  annually  devote  fifteen  days  to  the  wor- 
ship oi  the  manes  of  their  ancestors :  during  which 
period,  the  princes  of  M^war,  proceeding  to  the 
royal  cemetery,  perfonn  at  the  tombs  of  each  of  their 
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forefathers  the  rites  enjoined  ;  consisting  of  ablutions, 
prayers,  aiid  the  hanging  of  garlands  of  flowers,  and 
funereal  leaves,  on  their  monuments** 

CCCCXLVII*  From  the  words  of  the  prophet, 
who  mentions  Baal-peorf  in  connection  with  these 
funereal  banquets,  we  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  con- 
jecture the  nature  of  the  rites  ;  lor  this  was  the  deity 
adored  by  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites,  whose 
women  enticed  the  Israelites  to  licentiousness  in  their 
ptssage  through  the  wilderness  ;  and  this  worship 
consisted  in  the  adoration  of  the  Phallus,  the  image 
of  which  was  bonie  about  in  their  sacred  processions. 
According  to  Selden,  Baal-peor  was  the  king  of 
Hell,  to  whom  funeral  sacrifices  were  ofiered  up ;  and 
his  orgies,  celebrated  during  the  night,  consisted  of 
obscene  and  licentious  rites,  in  which  the  passions, 
inflamed  by  wine,  and  all  those  sights  and  sounds 
that  contribute  to  produce  the  intoxication  of  volup- 
tuousness, were  permitted  to  reign  with  unbridled 
sway.  The  women  of  Judah,  in  the  days  of  the 
prophet  Ezekiel,  had  relapsed  into  this  idolatry,  and 
wept  for  Tammuz ;  and  Milton,  deeply  versed  in 
the  practices  of  the  ancient  world,  distinctly  alludes 


^  CTolonel  Tod,  Annals  of  Rajast'hant  vol*  i.  p,  582, 
f  **  Ncque  alium  sane  fuissc  antiquissijuum  illurn  Moabitanwn  Dem% 
BiuJ^rcor,  seu  Bcelphegor,  ac  RomanoruDi  Priapum,  ab  cmditoruni 
pleritMjue  existimatur**'  —  Antiquitates  MtddJetonutnoff  p.  67.  — »  St. 
Jerome,  likewiae,  gives  his  testimony  in  favour  of  tki»  opinion.  *'  Isti- 
usfiiioilj  idololiitria  erat  in  Israel^  coleatibua  maxiiue  fcemink  BeeJphegor, 
idnhiiu  tcntiginin,  qiiem  nos  Piiapum  possumuH  appel]are*"^^tffT'Oii.  tn 
lioicam^  t%  vi. ;  ib.  in  c,  ix.  Optra,  U  iii.  p.  1261. 
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to  the  nature  of  the  rites  perfomied  in  honour  of 
Aden  by  his  female  worshippers,  — 

**  Whose  wanton  passions  in  the  sacred  porch, 
Ezekiel  saw,  when,  by  the  Vision  led, 
Hiji  eye  surveyed  die  dark  idolatricB 
Of  alienated  Judah." 

is  festival  of  Adonis,  whom  learned  men,  with 
some  appearance  of  probability,  identify  with  Osiris, 
the  lord  of  Amenti,  may  serve  to  instruct  us  re- 
specting the  forms  which  the  worship  of  the  Manes, 
connected,  no  doubt,  with  that  of  the  monarch  of 
the  dead,  assumed  in  Egypt.  It  was  divided  into 
two  parts ;  the  former  devoted,  at  Byblus  •,  to  moum- 
^ing  and  lamentation,  the  latter  to  joy.  At  Alex- 
dria  this  order  was  reversed.  During  the  melan- 
choly portion  of  the  festival,  all  the  funeral  ceremonies 
estabUshed  in  honour  of  the  dead  were  performed, 
and  the  women  abandoned  themselves  to  the  most 
violent  transports  of  grief".  In  Syria  they  cut  off 
their  hair  in  the  temple,  or,  according  to  some 
authors,  sacrificed  their  chastity  to  tlie  god.  Dif- 
ferent ceremonies  took  place  in  Egypt,  where  they 
appeared  with  dishevelled  tresses,  in  loose  mourning 
garments  without  a  girdle,  with  all  the  external 
marks  of  the  severest  woe.  Hymns  of  grief  were 
sung,  accompanied  by  the  flute.  The  image  of  the 
god,  placed  upon  a  funeral  couch,  or  scaffold,  was 
surrounded  by  every  circumstance  of  pomp  and  mag<- 
iificence.t     Numbers  of  emblematic  representations 

•  In  Syria,  where  a  temple  wan  erected  to  Adorns*  —  Slrabo^  L  xvi. 
t  Creuxer,  Bel.  de  T Antiq.  t«  ii,  p.  23—57 
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were  placed  around  the  bed,  and  among  othei^, 
those  famous  gardens  of  Adonis,  consisting  of  vases 
of  clay,  or  baskets  of  silver  *,  in  which,  by  a  con- 
centration of  heat>  various  seeds  had  been  artificially 
caused  to  germinate,  and  spring  forth  in  short-lived 
verdure.  The  effeminate  and  luxurious  sorrow  ex- 
hibited during  this  festival,  naturally  terminated  in 
licentious  excesses,  an  overstrained  sensibility  being 
the  mother  of  both  ;  and  the  Orientals  intimate  their 
knowledge  of  this  fact,  by  employing  the  Alm4  to 
weep  at  fimerals. 


CCCCXLVIIL  But,  whether  dedicated  to 
mourning,  or  to  pk^asure  and  festivity,  few,  I  believe, 
ever  paced  these  silent  halls  without  experiencing 
some  degree  of  melancholy-  Who  and  what  were 
they  that  covered  those  walls  with  the  figures  of  the 
strange  things  they  worshipped  ?  For  whose  in. 
struction  were  those  mysterious  symbols  traced  ? 
what  persons  were  permitted  to  enter  there,  to  learn 
the  secrets  of  life  and  death  ?  What  kings  and  coun- 
sellors were  they,  who  built  those  desolate  places  for 
themselves  ?  All  these  questions  might  perhaps  be 
answered,  could  we  interpret  the  characters  which 
now  mock  us  upon  the  walls.  And,  in  this  case, 
should  we  despise  or  admire  ?  As  it  is,  the  mind  is 
profoundly  irritated  by  uncertainty.  Naturally  lean- 
ing to  the  more  favourable  inteqiretation,  we  persuade 
ourselves  that  the  monstrous  combinations  before  us 

*Affyuf»4(Hu  Theoc*  Idyii,  xv.  1 13* 
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were  not  the  creations  of  a  crazed  brain,  but  symbols 
possessing  a  dignified  recondite  meaningj  to  which  the 
old  colleges  of  priests  could  once  have  fornished  a 
key*  And  we  contemplate  them  with  an  earnest 
curiosity,  arising  probably  from  the  persuasion,  that, 
by  a  careful  scrutiny,  we  might  yet  lift  the  veil, 
which  for  more  than  two  thousand  years  has  concealed 
their  signification  from  the  w^orld. 


CCCCXLIX.  Reverting  to  the  actual  appearance 
of  the  tomb  ;  —  a  flight  of  thirty  steps  descends  to 
the  entrance,  where  the  doorway,  wide  and  lofty,  is 
altogether  void  of  sculpture.  On  entering  the  cor- 
ridor, leading  with  a  steep  slojie  to  the  sepulchral 
chambers  below,  we  observe  the  wall  on  the  right 
hand  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  descending  per- 
pendicularly, in  narrow  bands,  from  the  ceiling  to  the 
floor ;  and,  on  the  opposite  wall,  the  figure  of  a 
mortal,  standing  with  his  face  towards  the  interior, 
apparently  demanding  admittance  of  Osiris  Hierax, 
whose  head  is  surmounted  by  the  globe  and  serpent, 
emblematic  of  the  world,  and  the  wisdom  with  which 
he  governs  it*  Near  this  mortal,  both  above  and 
below,  is  the  delta,  the  emblem  of  life,  and  the 
passive  principle  of  generation,  A  tablet  next 
occurs,  with  the  figure  of  Amnion,  standing  beside 
a  black  colossal  scarabaeus,  within  the  disk  of  a  large 
globe  :  above  which  is  the  head  of  a  gazelle,  with  a 
curious  ornament  erect  between  the  arms  ;  and  below, 
the  figure  of  a  crocodile,  appearing,  from  its  attitude, 
about  to  plunge  into  the  water.     The  head  of  the 
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gazelle  is  again  seen  beneath  the  crocodile.     Along 

the  centre  of  the  ceiling  extends  a  series  of  vultures 
with  outspread  wings,  mitred,  like  the  gods,  each 
holding  in  his  claws  a  sceptre  or  rich  plume  mounted 
on  a  handle*  The  symbol  of  eternal  life,  the  delta, 
and  the  goose,  with  a  globe  upon  its  back,  accompany 
each  vulture  ;  and  the  whole  is  painted  in  sombre 
funereal  colours,  chieHy  blue  and  black,  with  a  small 
proportion  of*  yellowy  and  dark  red  intermingled. 


CCCCL.  At  the  termination  of  this  corridor 
we  arrive  at  a  second  doorway,  over  which  is  the 
usual  ornament  of  the  winged  globe.  Another  flight 
of  steps  siieeeeds  ;  and  here  the  walls  are  charged 
with  adiflerent  kind  of  paintings,  figures  of  mummies, 
black,  white,  and  red,  standing  upright,  with  their 
faces  towards  the  interior,  as  if  marching  forwards,  in 
solemn  procesyion,  to  the  regions  of  the  dead.  The 
w^alls  beneath  their  feet  are  covered  with  hiero- 
glyphics, recording,  perhaps,  the  history  of  their 
crimes  or  virtues.  This  flight  of  steps  conducts  us 
to  a  third  doorway,  over  winch  is  a  seated  flgure  of 
Bouto,  the  goddess  of  night  and  darkness,  with  a  pair 
of  outspread  wings  beneath  her  extended  anus. 
The  colours  and  ornaments  are  characteristic  ;  the 
base  of  the  wings  being  dark  blue,  the  remainder 
green.  Upon  her  arms  are  bracelets  and  armlets 
sparkling  with  gems.  Her  bosom  is  concealed  by  a 
rich  tippet,  her  tresses  by  a  black  head-dress,  and, 
instead  of  a  mitre,  she  wears  a  funereal  round-topped 
plume,    bound   upon    the    head   with   a   red   fillet. 
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Beneath,  immediately  over  the  entrance,  are  the 
figures  of  two  other  goddesses,  seated  opposite  each 
other  on  a  kiod  of  stool,  holding  the  point  of  the 
mystic  symbol  of  the  gods  in  their  hands ;  and,  on 
either  side  of  the  doorway,  is  a  female  kneeling,  who 
seems  to  be  rolling  before  her  a  circle  or  hoop*  Tlie 
mitre  of  the  one  on  the  left  is  a  kind  of  chair 
resting  against  a  pillar;  that  of  the  other  consists  of 
two  pillai^s,  one  of  which  is  surmounted  by  the  mystic 
baj^in.  Over  their  heads  is  the  couching  figure  of  a 
wolf  or  jackal,  with  a  rich  collar,  and  a  riband  or 
fillet  hanging  loosely  over  his  neck,  and  the  mystic 
vau,  or  sceptre  of  Osiris,  by  his  side. 


CCCCLL  Advancing  into  the  next  corridor,  we 
find  the  walls  covered  w  ith  the  figures  of  boats,  serpent- 
formed,  with  a  head,  like  the  amphisbcena^  at  either 
end,  and  the  tongue  or  sting  darted  forth.  The  strange 
combinations  of  figures  now  become  eminently  unin- 
telligible. That  curious  emblem*,  the  horse's  head 
with  the  human  eye,  is  seen  in  a  boat,  having  eight 
figures,  —  perhaps  the  Dii  Cabiri^  or  eight  principal 
god«  of  Egypt,  —  and  drawn  aloug  with  a  cord  by 
four  men,  A  group  next  occui-s  representing  the 
union  of  the  worship  of  the  seiiient  with  that  of  the 
phallus  and  kteis ;  for,  while  the  lJr(PUH  rears  its 
body,  as  if  in  wonder  and  adoration,  before  these 
united  symbols,  a  man  is  seen  to  approach  the  serpent 
itself  with  offerings.     Behind  the  votaiy  is  the  three- 

•  ThJa  aymboi  has  been  thought,  by  the  Ckinate  de  Caylus,  to  re- 
semble the  head  of  a  cock. —  AntiqttUSsy  &c.  t,  iil  p.  39.  pi  viii.  No.  4. 
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headed  serpent,  with  wings,  and  two  pair  of  human 
legs.  Is  this  a  form  of  Kneph  or  Agathodaemon  ? 
Many  figures  of  gods  and  goddesses  succeed ;  but, 
with  the  exception  of  Bouto,  I  know  neither  their 
names  nor  offices. 

CCCCLII.  In  the  compartment  below,  we  find  a 
representation  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  fables 
in  the  Egyptian  mythology ;  Thoth  Psychopompos 
conducting  the  soul  to  Hades.  The  spirit,  which 
still  wears,  in  those  nether  regions,  the  form  of  a 
mummy,  is  presented  by  Thoth  to  Serapis,  the  king  of 
hell.  The  horse^s  head  with  the  human  eye  is  between 
them.  Immediately  after  this  group  there  follows 
a  male  figure  with  black  hair  and  lofty  mitre,  who 
seems  to  lead  in  a  headless  trunk,  —  a  corpse  endued 
with  locomotive  power,  —  with  two  things,  like  the 
fillets  of  Athor  or  Venus,  springing  forth  from  the 
section  of  the  windpipe.  May  not  this  represent  a 
man  executed  on  earth,  and  condemned  by  the 
priests  to  pass  an  eternity  in  Hades,  gifted  with  con- 
sciousness and  volition,  but  deprived  of  his  head,  and 
tormented  everlastingly  by  thoughts  which  he  cannot 
utter  ?  To  these  succeed  several  other  figures,  souls 
who  have  happily  passed  their  examination,  following 
a  deity  with  a  club  into  the  presence  of  a  god,  by 
whom  they  are  presented  with  the  emblem  of  eternal 
life.  In  their  train  are  another  troop  of  blessed 
spirits,  bearing  this  mysterious  symbol  in  their  hands. 
All  these  are  on  the  road  to  Elysium.  On  the 
opposite  wall  is  the  descent  into  hell ;  gods,  boats. 
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serpents,  unhappy  souls,  hurrying  towards  that  place 
whither  "  hope  never  comes." 

CCCCLIIL  But,  perhaps,  if  we  here  trace  a 
rapid  sketch  of  the  notions  which  the  Egyptians  had 
formed  of  a  future  state,  their  sepulchral  paintings 
may  seem  more  intelligible*  If,  as  Diodorus  asseits, 
they  regarded  life  as  a  passage,  and  their  earthly 
dwellings  as  inns,  it  is  equally  certain  that  no  Epi- 
curean  or  Hedonic  philosopher  could  have  sought 
more  eagerly  to  strew  that  passage  with  flowers,  or 
to  crowd  their  inns  with  more  images  and  instru- 
raeuts  of  pleasure.  In  what  consisted  the  happiness 
reserved  for  the  pious  in  the  next  world,  antiquity 
has  furnished  us  with  no  means  of  discovering. 
Whatever  it  may  have  been,  the  soul  was  not  per- 
mitted  to  taste  of  it  until  it  had  undergone  two  exa- 
minationsp  —  the  one  on  earth,  before  mortal  judges  ; 
the  second  in  the  vestibule  of  the  spiritual  w^orld, 
before  Osiris-Serapis,  the  supreme  judge  and  sove- 
reign of  the  dead.  The  doctrine  of  transmigration 
is  mingled  up  with  these  fables,  and  the  form  it 
assumed  in  the  hands  of  the  Egyptians  shows  how 
gross,  adulatory,  and  unjust  their  priestly  teachers 
w^ere.  The  migration  of  the  spirit  of  man  into  the 
bodies  of  mferior  animals,  could  only  be  regarded  as 
a  punishment.  But  this  punishment  might  long  be 
averted  by  the  rich  and  powerful,  while  the  souls  of 
the  poofi  in  whose  fate  the  priests  were  but  little 
interested,  after  enjoying  a  short  respite  from  the 
toils  and  evils  of  mortal  existence,  were  again  im- 
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mured  in  material  forms,  and  condemned  to  work 
their  way  through  the  bodies  of  bats  and  owls  to  the 
mansions  of  the*  blessed  in  the  sun  or  the  dog-stan 
This  is  not  a  satirieal  view  of  the  matter.  The  soul 
subsistecl  in  a  separate  state,  emancipated  from  the 
degrading  progress  of  the  metempsychosis,  so  long 
as  the  body  coidd  be  preserved  from  dissolution ;  but 
the  inferior  mode  of  embalming,  calculated  to  resist 
but  for  a  short  time  the  invasion  of  corruption,  could 
alone  be  practised  by  the  poor,  the  expensive  drugs 
and  i>erfumes,  and  bandages  and  sarcophagoi,  by  which 
the  corpses  of  their  superiors  were  defended  from  the 
action  of  the  air,  being  entirely  beyond  their  reach  : 
their  bodies,  therefbre,  soon  returned  to  dust,  thus 
exposing  their  souls  to  the  penal  migrations  above 
described.  These  ideas  may  have  had  some  con- 
nection also  with  the  worship  of  animals.  The 
childivn  of  a  rapacious  landlord  may  have  thought 
they  recognised  in  the  vulture  or  the  crocodile  the 
wcll-kuown  disposition  of  their  deceased  parent, 
condennied  at  once  to  commence  his  transmigrations, 
itid  have  connected  the  adoration  of  this  brute  with 
tl\*t  of  the  Manes,  Those  spirits  which  were  most 
happy  dwelt  near  the  body,  in  the  cities  of  the  dead, 
W'here,  wandering  invisible  through  their  vast  and 
silent  mansions,  lighted,  perhaps,  by  the  brightness 
of  their  own  eyes,  they  watched  with  intense  interest 
over  the  decay  of  their  ancient  earthly  companions, 
into  which,  on  the  festivals  of  the  Manes,  they  may 
haw  been  permitted  to  enter,  that  by  the  aid  of 
mitrriid    organs   they  might  snuff  up  the   savours 
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exhaling  from  the  delicious  viands  devoured  in  their 
honour  by  thc:ir  descendants.  The  nomber  of  years 
to  be  thus  passed  by  the  spirit  is  not  known  with 
I.  certainty  ;  some  imagining  they  were  excluded  from 
firral  beatitude  in  the  celestial  mansions  during  a 
vhoie  revolution  of  the  great  cycle  of  three  thousand 
yean;,  alter  which^  having  undergone  a  pfifingenesia, 
or  second  birth,  they  ascended  to  the  stellar  spheres, 
fi'om  which  they  originally  came.  But  Pindar*,  who 
is  supposed  to  have  been  an  adept  in  these  mystic 
ioctrines,  reduces  the  period  to  nine  years. 


CCCCLIV.    Traces   of  the   above   doctrine   are 
found  in  the  sculptures  on  the  w^alls  of  this  tomb, 
ipirits  which  come  up   for  judgment    in    the   hu- 
[lan  shape,  depart  transformed  into  birds  or  hogs, 
Hhe  latter  shipped  in  a  small  bark,  under  the  direction 
)f  Hanuman^  the  monkey-god,  to  be  conveyed  back 
the  scene  of  this  world.     We  now  arrive  at  the 
^bottom    of   the    descent,    and   enter   into   the    first 
chamber,  where  the  same  series  of  mysterious  paint- 
ings is  continued.     Beginning  with  the  wall  left  of 
lie  doorway,  wt  discover  the  figure  of  a  black  wolf, 
pouchant,  with  collar  and   fillet  as  above  described, 
\%m\  the  see)) t re  of  Osiris,  the  king  of  Hades,  by  his 
side.    As  Anubis  is  represented  with  the  head  of  this 
animal,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  wolf  may  be 
a  form  of  Anubis,  placed   here  on  the  confines  of 

*  OljTUp.  ii  109,  —  Virj^il,  who   aJsu  hat!  stiitlied  the  andent  my- 
bologies,  represents  the  tlt-partcd  spirits  m  returning,  alter  the  revo* 
fUition  of  a  thousaird  years,  through  the  river  of  oblivion,  to  their /jo/rs- 
a,    ^oeid,  vl  713,  714 
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light  aiid  darkness^  as  in  the  mysteries  of  Isis,  to 
futimate  that  all  within  belonged  to  darkness,  and 
concealed  the  secrets  of  the  grave.  To  this  figure, 
whatever  be  its  sjinbolic  signification,  succeeds  Osiris, 
who,  having  received  the  soul  of  the  king  from 
Thoth,  is  leading  it  into  his  palace  by  the  hand,  and 
presenting  it  to  Isis,  as  Queen  of  AmentL  The 
goddess,  dressed  up  to  the  waist  in  white,  bears  the 
usual  symbols  in  her  hand  j  and  her  mitre,  consist- 
ing of  the  cow's  horns,  which  are  black,  and  enclose 
between  them  a  red  globe,  is  bound  on  by  a  fillet  of 
the  same  colour,  that,  passing  round  the  head,  con- 
trasts strikingly  with  her  black  hair.  The  delta,  — 
the  emblem  of  her  sex,  < —  is  before  her.  We  next 
find  the  royal  personage  making  an  ofFering  to  Athor, 
whose  mitre  consivSts  of  a  feather  and  a  hawk ;  after 
which  he  stands  before  Osiris*  To  **  the  grisly 
king"  succeeds  a  goddess  with  a  very  peculiar  head- 
dress, who,  though  one  of  the  ladies  of  this  illustrious 
court,  has  had  her  name  blotted  out  by  oblivion. 
We  must  here  suppose  the  curtain  to  drop,  —  the 
second  act  being  over,  — and  when  it  rises  again,  we 
are  once  more  introduced  into  the  presence  of  Serapis, 
whom  we  find  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  apart^ 
meut,  seated  on  his  throne,  with  Anubis  and 
Aroeris  behind  him,  A  repetition  of  the  same  group 
occurs  near  the  door,  where  a  god  with  the  pschent 
and  lituus  mitre  presents  the  king  to  Athor,  who 
graciously  takes  him  by  the  hand.  The  goddess  is 
naked  to  the  waist  ;  and  her  green  petticoat,  —  the 
only  garment  she  wears,  —  is  supported  by  shoulder- 
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rtnps  of  the  same  colour.     Were  these  goddesses 

regarded    by   the    Egj^tians    as    so   many   celestial 

Jiouries^  invested  with  uiifadinfy  youth  and  beauty, 

ind  intended,  like  those  of  the  Mohammedan  para- 

e»  to   constitute    the   principal   happiness    of  the 

ed  ?     Many  groups  represented  in  these  tombs 

favourable  to  such  an  idea.     The  ceiling  of  this 

Ichamber  is  blue,  bedrupped  with  silver  stars. 


CCCCLV.  Tlie  second  apartment,  into  which  we 

pass,  is  adorned  by  four  massive  square  columns, 

faces  of  which,   like  the  walls,  are  covered  with 

'symbolical   paintings.      These   we    shall    afterwards 

describe.     At  present  the  subject  seems  to  rerpiire 

that    we    follow   the   series  on  the  left  wall     The 

figures,  in  this  chamber,  are  arranged  in  three  tiers, 

one  above  another,  continued  round  the  room.     In 

the  first,  or  uppermost  tier,  we  observe  several  rows 

of  men  walking  in  procession,  in  the  rear  of  others 

^who  are  bearing  along  a  serpent  of  prodigious  length- 

\  These   ophiuphoroi   are  stationed   at  some  distance 

from  each  other,  and  between  every  two  men  the 

serpent,  graciously  desirous  of  abridging  his  unwieldy 

length,    coils    up   his    body    into   v(jluminous   folds. 

In  the  second  tier  is  Amnion,  who,  according  to  the 

inasquerading  humour  of  these  ancient  divinities,  has 

veiled  his  celestial  coinitenance  in  the  fonn  of  a  ram, 

embarked  in  a  boat,  which  is  drawn  along  by  four 

men  ;   while  a  vast  serpent,  sprhiging  up  from  the 

8leni,  and  descending  on  the  bows,  forms  a  waving 

arch,  like  a  rainbow,  over  his  head.     In  front  of  thi» 


7i  MTsnxiors  gboup. 

^ekT«  vfio.  l&e  Bnl  in  the  Scriptures,  seems  to  be 
^X3£  vx:  A  joumer,  are  a  number  of  ophiuphoroi,  in 
whi^r  .cmnentSy  bearing  in  procession  another  of  these 
Kvei^Kxs  reptiles,  which  appear  to  act  a  prominent 
mt:  in  all  the  phantasmagoria  of  death.  The  third 
taer  ctuitains  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  groups 
that  occurs  any  where,  perhaps,  in  the  paintings  of 
Egypt. 

CCCCLVI.  What  the  signification  of  this  strange 
group  may  be,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  ;  the  arbi- 
trary interpretations  which  have  hitherto  been  given, 
being  all  equally  unsatisfactory.  It  consists  of  the 
god  Aroeris,  or  the  Sun,  who  is  driving  before  him 
men  of  various  countries,  differing  widely  from  each 
other  in  dress,  complexion,  and  physiognomy,  each 
party  being  composed  of  four  individuals,  who  pre- 
cede each  other  singly  in  a  line.  Immediately  in 
front  of  the  god,  as  most  favoured  by  his  beams,  are 
four  Egyptians,  dressed  in  white  kirtles,  with  that 
peculiar  red  complexion  which  they  delighted  to 
attribute  to  themselves,  and  their  black  bushy  hair 
dressed  in  long  twisted  ringlets,  like  those  of  the 
modem  Berbers.  If  this  is  really  to  be  taken  for 
their  own  hair,  and  not  for  a  wig,  we  must  conclude 
that  the  practice  of  shaving  the  head,  mentioned  by 
Herodotus,  was  but  partially  adopted.  These,  for 
the  sake  of  contrast,  are  preceded  by  four  white  men, 
in  variegated  petticoats,  with  black  beards,  and  long 
iUrk  hair  bound  up  in  a  fillet.  Before  them  are  four 
nr^rtH's,  arrayed  in  superb  dresses,  with  their  hair. 
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like  that  of  the  Egyptians,  arranged  in  the  modern 
Nubian  fashion.  In  fi^ont  of  the  negroes,  is  a  second 
group  of  four  white  men,  whose  countenance,  cos- 
tume, and  ornaments  are  most  extraordinary ;  nothing 
re?*enibhng  them  being  found  on  any  other  Egyptian 
monument.  Their  long  black  hair,  falling  in  pro- 
fusion over  their  necks,  is  adorned  on  either  side  of 
the  head  with  feathers,  which,  at  first  sight,  gives 
them  the  air  of  North  American  isavages ;  but  when 
we  regard  their  rich  loose  robes,  inwrought  with 
flowers  and  other  figures  in  bright  colours,  it  becomes 
eWdent  they  were  intended  to  represent  some  civilised 
people.  A  figure,  not  unlike  that  of  a  straight 
sword,  is  tattooed  upon  their  naked  arras.  Like  the 
Nubians  and  Arabs  of  the  present  day,  they  have  a 
thin  short  beard,  sticking  forward  from  the  point  of 
the  chin,  and  one  lock  of  hair  falling  in  front  of  the 
ear.  Their  nose  is  of  the  Jewish  or  Persian  form, 
and  the  rest  of  their  features,  though  striking,  are 
not  handsome.  Perhaps  the  whole  were  intended  to 
represent  the  various  races  of  men,  known  to  the 
Egyptians,  whom  Aroeris  visited  in  his  daily  round.  At 
I  a  short  distance  before  them  are  a  number  of  the 
Kilotic  tribe,  engaged  in  their  old  mysterious  occu- 
'pation,  working  at  a  sei'pent,  which  appears  to  be 
spotted  with  stars. 


CCCCLVIL  Of  the  king  we  have  now  lost  sight 
[for  some  time,  but  on  proceeding  to  the  extremity 
[of  the  apartment,  we  again  find  his  majesty,  who 
[ap()ear8  to  have  been  sometime  in  hell  j  for  his  beard, 
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at  the  outset  close  shaven,  has  now  attained  a  consi- 
derable length.  In  fact,  we  must  suppose  his  period 
of  probation  expired.  For  he  appeal^  as  one  of 
the  gods,  with  the  crosier  in  one  hand,  and  the  fla- 
gelluiu  in  the  other ;  the  latter  being  designed, 
according  to  Phitarch,  for  stimulating  the  Moon  ;  in 
other  words,  for  inflicting  chastisement  on  the  goddess 
Diana,  perhaps  for  her  obstinate  cha^stity,  which  the 
other  celestial  ladies  may  have  regarded  as  a  reproach 
upon  themselves.  However  this  may  be,  we  find 
him  standing  with  Aroeris  in  the  presence  of  Osiris- 
Serapis,  who  sits 

"  High  on  a  throne  of  royal  state,  which  fur 
Ootshone  the  wealth  of  Or m us  and  of  Ind, 
Or  where  the  gorgeous  East,  with  richest  hand, 
Showers  on  her  kings  barbaric  pearl  and  gold." 

On  the  sides  of  this  throne  the  most  conspicuous 
ornament  is  the  kteis-phalkis, — the  moderns  would 
have  placed  in  its  stead  two  thigh-bones,  and  a  skull, 
—  to  intimate,  perhaps,  that  the  power  which  sat 
thereon,  like  the  Siva  of  the  Hindoos,  though  he 
peopled  Hades  with  souls,  possessed  an  uncontrollable 
influence  over  those  eternal  energies  of  nature  by 
which  the  stream  of  life  and  intellectual  and  physical 
enjoyment  is  kept  for  ever  flowing-  Behind  the 
throne  stxmds  Athor,  the  "  queen  of  heaven/'  with 
starry  robes.  The  monarch  himself  is  dressed  in  a 
white  kirtle,  with  a  rich  girdle  and  Hash.  On  the 
Harae  wall,  an  erect  mummy,  \^ith  a  cord  round  its 
neck,  is  drawn  along  by  several  mate  devils,  who  seem 
to  be  bringing  it  up  for  judgment.     And  on  the 
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right,  other  mummies,  condemned,  perhaps,  to  slum- 
ber out  the  great  year,  are  decently  reclined,  like 
f^hhnUt  on  seqieDt-fomied  couches  ;  unless,  as  the 
serpent  was  the  symbol  of  eternity,  this  may  be  taken 
BS  a  hint  of  tlie  esoteric  doctrine  taught  by  the  priests, 
whose  creed  was  pantheism.  —  In  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  a  group  of  living  serpents  bear  upon 
their  necks  and  hiwks  a  number  of  human  heads.  On 
the  several  faces  of  the  columns,  the  king  is  suc- 
cessively received  and  embraced  by  all  the  principal 
deities  of  the  Egy])tian  pantheon, —  Athor,  Neith, 
Isis,  Osiris,  Phthah,  Annnon,  Thoth,  Anubis,  Horns, 
and  a  goddess  crowned  with  a  scarabiEUs,  bearing  the 
kteis  in  each  claw. 


CCCCLVIIL  We   now   proceed   to  a   spacious 
apartment  on  the  right,  adorned  with  two  massive 
square  pillars.     Here  the   figures  on  the  walls  are 
lereJy  in  outline,  death,  apparently,  having  arrested 
he  king  in  the  midst  of  his  labours;  and  his  succes- 
sors not  caring  to  snatch  a  moment  from  the  embel- 
ilishment  of  their  own  tombs  in  compliment  to  his 
[ghost.     It  has  been  remarked,  —  and  the  idea  is  not 
[nithout  foundation,  —  that  in  these  pencil  sketches 
'more  freedom,  energy,  and  grace  are  observable  than 
in  the  finished  pamtings.    It  appears,  in  fact,  that,  in 
all  works  of  this  kind,  the  design  was  executed  by  one 
rBet  of  men,  the  details  and  filling  up  by  another; 
and  that,  in  many  cases,  the  latter  were  inferior  to  the 
former,  and  contrived  to  spoil  their  outlines,     Isis  is 
here  delineated  with  some  ability :  indeed,  her  long 
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sle0py  eye,  smiling  pouting  lips,  and  countenance  full 

of  love,  exhibit  the  nearest  approach  to  feminine  soft- 
ness and  beauty  ever  made,  perhaps,  by  an  Egyptian 
artist.  But  the  body  and  limbs  are  ill  tbrmed,  as 
usual.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  \Tilgar  notions 
propagated  by  the  priests  concerning  this  goddess,  she 
would  in  reality  appear  to  be  nothing  more  than  a 
deification  of  womanhoodj  in  strict  conformity  to  the 
original  nature  of  the  Egj^tian  religion,  which  arose 
out  of  fetichism,  and  never  very  widely  departed  from 
its  principles. 


CCCCLIX.  It  would  be  endless  to  describe  mi- 
nutely every  group  and  figure  on  the  walls  of  this 
tomb ;  and,  m  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
such  a  description  would  be  of  no  great  utility ;  but, 
were  the  exact  import  and  character  of  each  under- 
stood, a  volume  — and  it  would  require  a  large  one 
—  might  be  well  devoted  to  the  proper  delineation 
and  explanation  of  these  extraordinary  pictures.  The 
gods  of  Egypt  are  all  assembled  here*  The  most 
important  trutlis  of  which  they  had  caught  any  ob- 
scure glimpses,  and  mingled  with  fables, — a  future 
state  —  the  judgment^of  the  dead  —  rew^ards  —  pun- 
ishments—  transmigration— absorption — all  seem  to 
be  alluded  to  and  shadowed  forth  in  symbols,  compre- 
hended only  by  the  initiated.  To  us,  now  that  the 
key  is  lost,  much  that  we  see  appears  to  be  the  repre- 
sentations of  a  fantastic  dream.  Figures  of  men  with 
globes,  instead  of  heads,  upon  their  shouldei^,;  women 
with  serpents  on  their  brows ;  headless  trunksi  with 
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lakes  or  scaraba*i  creeping  forth  from  the  bleeding 
^Beck  ;  aiid,  in  the  midst  of  these  and  simiUir  imintel- 
ligible  things,  we  discover  the  figure  of  Hai*pocrates, 
with  his  finger  pointing  to  his  Hps,  enjoining  eternal 
silence  on  the  mysterious  subject,  —  an  injunction 
which  has  been  but  too  well  obeyed. 


CCCCLX.  Returning  into  the  great  chamber, 
and  descending  a  Hight  of  eighteen  steps,  we  follow  a 
continuation  of  the  corridor,  on  the  walls  of  which 
the  wars  and  other  actions  of  the  deceased  monarch 
appear  to  be  portrayed.  In  the  midst  of  soldiers, 
we  find  a  man  and  woman,  clad  in  leopards'  skins, 
overlooking  a  third  ])erson>  engaged  in  cutting  up  an 
ox  or  calf  in  the  royal  presence.  Another  flight  of 
steps  conducts  to  a  lower  chamber,  covered,  like  the 
rest,  with  sculptures,  which  we  shall  not  attempt  to  de- 
scribe. Passing  onward  from  hall  to  hall,  some  adorned 
with  colmnns,  others  not,  we  everywhere  obsen^e  the 
same  mystic  representations.  One  group,  on  the 
roof  of  a  lofty  arched  apartment,  is  eminently  curious. 
The  figures  appear  to  be  white,  on  a  black  ground ; 
but  are  found,  on  examination,  to  be  of  a  pale  yellow* 
A  white  bull,  with  a  hawk  perched  on  his  horns,  is 
approached  by  numerous  gods  in  procession,  all  bear- 
ing globes  upon  their  heads  ;  among  which  is  the 
female  hippopotamus,  with  a  woman's  breasts,  stand- 
ing upright,  with  a  crocodile  climbing  up  her  back, 
I  and  looking  over  her  head.  Other  crocodites  are 
iBear,  together  with  a  lion  surrounded  with  stars, 
[On  either  end  of  the  apartment  is  a  winged  female 
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figure.  To  tlie  left  of  this,  is  a  spacious  and  beautiful 
liall,  adorned  with  two  columns,  and  n  raised  stone 
bench,  like  a  rich  sideboard,  extending  round  the 
whole.  This  bench  is  hollowed  out  below  into  a 
series  of  recesses,  in  each  of  which  is  an  elegant  couch. 
Having  attained  the  lowest  chamber,  we  found  that  a 
rude  staircase  conducted  still  farther  into  the  rock, 
and  descending  through  an  opening  in  the  wall,  pro- 
ceeded downwards  over  steps  covered  with  rubbish, 
two  hundred  feet,  perhaps,  below  the  level  of  the 
tomb.  On  reaching  the  bottom,  however,  our  pro- 
gress was  stopped  by  rocks,  though  a  narrow  aperture 
existed,  through  which  the  bats  passed  in  and  out. 
Other  apartments  may  hereafter  be  discovered,  both 
bare,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  steps  above. 

CCCCLXL  The  other  royal  tombs,  the  entrances 
to  many  of  which  yet  remain  to  be  discovered,  possess 
each  a  peculiar  interest ;  but  to  describe  them 
separately  would  be  tedious.  In  one  of  the  small 
chambers  of  the  one  commonly  called  "  Bruce's  tomb," 
because  it  contains  the  figures  of  the  two  harpers,  the 
copying  of  which  exposed  him  to  so  much  unjust  and 
absurd  reprehension,  there  occurs  an  agricultural 
subject  of  much  interest,  representing  the  ploughman 
ploughing,  and  the  sower  sowing  a  field.  The  plough 
—  but  this  I  state  from  memory  —  is  drawn  by  two 
cows  or  oxen,  and  a  young  calf  is  sporting  before  them 
among  the  fun'ows.  At  a  short  distance  in  the  rear 
is  the  sower,  who  holds  the  grain  in  a  basket,  and 
scattei's  it  as  he  goes.     From  this  picture  we  discover 
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that  women,  in  Egypt,  were  employed  in  the  labours 
of  agriculture ;  for  a  woman  is  here  observed  ap- 
proaching the  husbandman  with  a  full  basket  of 
grain,  while,  at  a  little  distance,  another  is  employed 
in  filling  a  similar  basket  from  a  large  heap.  On  the 
other  walls  of  the  apartment  are  stacks  of  com  in  a 
field,  and  the  Nile,  flowing  between  green  fertile 
islands,  and  bearing  a  galley  under  sail.  In  another 
chamber,  close  to  the  above,  a  collection  of  military 
ensigns  and  weapons  are  represented  upon  the  walls ; 
—  swords,  spears,  daggers,  arrows,  bows,  quivers, 
helmets,  shirts  of  mail,  and  chariot-poles.  The 
standards  consist  of  the  hawk,  the  bull,  the  heads  of 
Isis  and  Athor,  and  other  similar  objects,  mounted 
on  long  handles,  like  the  staff  of  a  spear. 
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VALUE  or  EO¥TOAN  aCUI*PTURK  —  ANCIENT  ARTS  AND  CIYlLiaATlOK 

—  GREATNESS  OF  HODEIlN  NATIONS  — VOCAL  STATUE  OF  ItEMNON 

MYTHOLOGICAL  LEGEND  —  IMPROBABLE  EXPLANATIONS  OF  THE 

FABLE DESCRIFTtON    OF    THE    STATUE  ^  iNSCRIPTlONS    ON  THB 

X.E08  —  THE    WEMNONIUM  —  BATTLE-SCENE      ON     THE    PROPYLON 

—  COLOSSAL  STATUE  OP  OSYMANDYAS  ^ — ANOTHER  flATTLE- 
8CENB  —  DEFECTS  OP  THE  SCULFTtmE  —  ALL  THERE  WARLIKE 
REPHE8ENTATION5  MYTHOLOGICAL —  PAPREMlSj  RAMfSES,  RAHA 
^  OTHER  COLOSSAL  STATFES  —  LIDRAtlY  OF  fiJEMNON^ — RUINS  AT 

MEDINET  HABOU MOST  ANCIENT  TEMPLE    IN  EGYPT — ^THE    PRO- 

PYL-«A —  BATTLE-PIECES  —  SAVAGE  TREATMENT  OF  CAPTIVES  — 
PRIVATE  TOMBS  OF  OOl^RNOU  INHABITED  BY  THE  ARABS —  SBPCL- 
CBRAL  PAINTINGS  —  TOMBS  OF  THE  QUEENS — PR0FC810N  OF 
MUUHIES  ^  CHARACTER  OF  THE  ARABS  —  UNDER-HATED  DY  THE 
FRANKS  —  CHARITy-SCHOOL  AT  OODRNOU  —  LEARNING  AND 
SUPERSTITIOH  OP  THE  MrsLLlrfANS  — FRANK  PHYSICIANS — ^  AN- 
ECDOTE ^ SCORPIONS — SCORPION  AND  SPIDER — FIGHT  BETWEEN 

A  YODNO  CROCODILE    AND  THE  tiREAT  LIZARD    OP   THE  DESERT 

MODE    OF   SHOOTING  THE  CROCODILE WILD  DOCS    OP  THEBES 

BARBAROUS  TREATMENT  OP  DEAD  BODIES. 


CCCCLXIL  It  may  seem  extraordinary,  since,  as 
works  of  ait,  the  pictures  and  sculptures  on  the 
Egyptian  monuments  must  be  ranked  in  a  verj^  in- 
ferior class,  that  we  nevertheless  devote  so  much  care 
and  labour  to  the  description  of  them.  But  our 
views  aim  at  utility*  By  carefully  investigating  these 
wrecks  of  ancient  civilisation,  we  may  possibly  arrive 
at  the  knowledge  of  many  circumstances  capable  of 
throwing  some  light  on  the  early  history  of  our  race, 
and  the  opinions,  moral  and  religious,  by  which  their 
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actions  anil  their  happiness  were  influenced.     It  is 
only  when  thus  considered  that  such  researches  pos- 
sess any  value.     Ignorance  and  imbecility  alone  travel 
to  wonder  and  adniire.      The  barbarians  of  those 
remote  ages,  arrived  at  the  enjoyment  of  leisure,  were 
I  impelled  by  natural  instincts  to  imitate,  and  by  super- 
•lition  to  erect  such  structures  as  a  rude  taste  led 
I  them  to  suppose  would  be  pleasing  to  their  gods.     In 
I  the  multitude  of  their  attempts  they  hit  upon  some 
iil^ful  inventions;    and  vanity  led   them   to   claim 
whatever  was  invented  by  others.      Even  from  the 
^ftivage  nations  of  the  present  day  some  useful  hints 
[may  be  bono  wed  ;  and,  therefore,  though  we  regard 
[the  ancient  Egyptians  as  barbarians,  coarse  in  man- 
'Ders,  ignorant  of  political  science,  slavish,  fanatical, 
priest-ridden,  it  is  still  possible  that  some  advantage 
I  may  be  derived  from  the  study  of  their  architectural 
and  plastic  monuments.     It  is  certain,  however,  that 
modem  nations,  were  they  disposed  to  employ  their 
'wealth  in  the  same  way,  could  efiect  works  infinitely 
suiierior  both  in  grandeur  and  vastness  to  any  thing 
ever  accomplished  by  the  Egyptians ;  our  arts  and 
mechanical  contrivances  being  as  superior  to  tlieirs  as 
London  is  to  Thebes.     But  with  us  wealth  is  in  the 
bands  of  many,  employed  in  promoting  the  comforts 
and  conveniences  of  private  life,  or  in  public  works  of 
great  and  general  utility.     Our  roads  and  bridges; 
our  moles,  and  piers,  and  breakwaters,  and  canals ; 
I  our  magnificent  streets,  and  cities  of  palaces  j    our 
I  magazines,    and    arsenals,    and    navies,  ^ — all   things 
necessary  to  the  salety  and  well-being  of  a  great  em- 
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pire,^ — compared  with  the  most  successful  efforts  of 
Egyptian  civilisation  are  as  Ossa  to  a  wart.  Even  in 
architecture,  the  branch  of  art  iu  which  they  most 
excelled,  our  ancestors,  destitute  of  the  resources  we 
now  possess,  greatly  surpassed  them.  Excepting  the 
pyramids  of  Ghizeh,  tilings  perfectly  unique,  even  in 
Egypt,  they  have  no  structures  comparable  to  our 
Gotliic  cathedrals,  or  to  St*  Paul's  church,  whose  vast 
and  beautiful  dome  seems  a  mountain,  when  put,  by 
the  imagination,  in  juxta-position  with  their  largest 
propyla^a, 

CCCCLXIIL  But  to  return  to  Thebes.  Wlien  I 
had  concluded  my  visits  to  the  sepulchres  of  the 
kings,  the  Vocal  Statue  of  Memnon  ♦  next  com- 
manded my  attention.  But  who  or  what  was  this 
Memnon,  a  mortal  or  a  god?  The  arbitrary  attempts 
of  mythologists  to  confound  him  with  Osiris,  origin- 
ating in  the  vain  desire  to  trace  back  to  one  the 
various  gods  of  paganism,  are  eminently  unsatis- 
factory- Let  us  relate  the  fable :  —  Memnon,  son  of 
Tithonus  and  Aurora^  was  a  king  of  Ethiopia,  who 
having,  during  the  Trojan  war,  advanced  at  the 
head  of  an  army  through  Egyjit,  and  marched  as  far  as 
Susa,  Priam,  his  uncle,  entreated  his  aid  for  Troy, 
nie  hero  consented  ;  and  after  the  death  of  Hector 
was  regarded  as  the  champion  of  the  Phrygian  host, 


♦  On  the  signification  of  the  niime  of  Menmon,  see  Plaia  in  Crattfh^ 
edit,  Bekk.  I.  n.  pt.  iJ.  p,28,  —Strabo^  L  xVu.  p.  813, — Ap.  Creuzer^  Jiel, 
de  PAni,  t/u  p,  482.  —  Jabhmki  dc  MermnofWt  pp.  29.  97.  —  Salwritt 
Scitrwet  Occulin,  L  iL  pp.  353.  36^. 
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until  he  also  fell  beneath  the  spear  of  Achilles.     The 

-traditions  arc  not  agreed  respecting  the  place  of  his 

[burial.     According  to  some  he  was  interred  on  the 

[banks  of  the  ^s^pus,  a  river  of  Mysia  which  falls 

[into  the  Propontis  ;  others  place  his  tomb  in  Cyprus; 

rthers   in   Syria ;    while  a  more   poetical   tradition 

slates  tliat  his  mother,  the  Goddess  of  the  Dawn, 

^pairing  herself,  after  his  death,    to  the  plains  of 

[Troy,  bore  away  his  beloved  remains,  and  intended 

'them  at  Susa,  "  the  city  of  Lilies,"  where  she  caused 

a  magnificent  monument  to  be  erected  to  his  memory. 

I  Being  of  celestial  birth,  Jupiter,  at  the  request  of 

[Aurora,  consented   to  distinguish  his  funeral    from 

that  of  other  mortals.      WTien  the  body  had  been 

[deposited  on  the  pile,  and  the  fire  kindled,   there 

[immediately  issued  from  the  flames  a  number  of  birds 

of  prey,  which,  having  flown  thrice  round  the  pyre, 

idivided  themselves  into  two  bands,  and  engaged  in 

\m  Siuigninary  a  combat  that  above  half  their  number 

remained  dead  upon  the  field.     The  survivors  then 

^  departed  ;  but  every  year,  on  the  anniversary  of  the 

death  of  Memnon,  repairing  from  Cyzicus  to  Xlion, 

ftbey  renewed  their  combat  over  the  tomb.     These 

'birds,  by  the  ancients  called  Menonides,  were  of  a 

black   colour,   and,    though  by   nature  carnivorous, 

abstiiined  from  the  taste  of  flesh.     Aflcr  his  death 

Memnon  was  worshipped  as  a  god.     His  statue  at 

the  foot  of  the  Libyan  mountains,  on  the  plain  of 

Thebes,  was  erected  with  its  face  towards  the  east, 

that  it  might  be  gilded  by  the  earliest  light  of  the 

dawn.       When   surrounded    by    darkness   its   notes 
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appeared  to  be  the  melancholy  expression  of  pain  ♦  ; 
but  in  the  morning,  when  smitten  by  the  first  mys  of 
the  sun,  it  uttered  a  melodious,  though  plaintive, 
sound,  like  the  breaking  of  the  string  of  a  harp,  in- 
dicating his  sorrow  at  being  deprived  of  his  mother's 
presence  by  the  approach  of  Apollo*  The  colossal 
statues  of  Kaiumers  and  his  consort,  situated  among 
vast  precipices  on  the  road  between  Bamiyan  and 
Balkh^  have  also  their  faces  turned  tow^ards  the 
east,  so  that  when  the  sun  rises  they  seem  to  smile, 
but  look  gloomy  in  the  evening-j 

CCCCLXIV.  The  explanations  hitherto  given  of 
this  fable  are  forced  and  trifling.  And  how  shall  we 
account  for  the  fact,  that  the  statue  fonnerly,  on  the 
rising  of  the  sun,  emitted  a  vocal  sound,  but  is  now 
silent?  Strabo* states  most  distinctly  that  he  heard 
it,  but  insinuates  his  suspicion  that  it  was  caused  by 
the  artifice  of  some  of  the  bystanders.  Learned  and 
ingenious  writers  have  laboured  to  establish  a  con- 
nection between  light  and  sound  t,  and  to  explain 


♦  Among  the  remttrkable  thingi  beheld  by  Gcrraankus  in  Egypt, 
Tacitus  etiurnerates  the  **  Menino-nis  saxea  effigies,  ubi  radiis  aolis  icta 
est,  vocalcni  soniiio  reddens."  —  Jnnafium,  \,  iu  c.  61. 

•j-  Asiaiic  Brxenrches^  vL  465.  —  These  stutucsi^  which  were  recently 
seen  by  Captain  Burnes,  in  his  journey  to  Bokhani,  for  exceed  in  size 
the  colossi  of  the  EgyptianB;  the  larger  being  about  120,  and  the 
smaller  about  80,  feet  in  height.  They  are  painted^  like  those  found  in 
the  valley  of  tJie  Nile,  and  seem  to  have  been  executed  with  ability. 

X  Ptidarch,  Syntponacx^  viii.  3.  — The  expltuiutions  of  the  modems  are 
still  more  awkward  and  wanting  in  ijigenuity  than  those  of  the  ancients  ; 
but  sbce  we  are  not  compelled,  under  pain  of  death,  to  interpret  this 
Thebfln  riddle,  no  eril  can  arise  from  houesOy  coufessiug  that  its  solu- 
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physically  what  the  ancient  pagans  regarded,  not  as 

an  effect  resolting  from  any  general  law  of  nature* 

but  as  a  miracle.     To  this  philosophical  solution  there 

is   the   serious   objection   that,  although  the  statue 

.  stands  where  it  always  stood,  and  is  still  in  the  same 

^condition  as  when  visited  by  the  Greek  geographer, 

».the  rays  of  the  stm  smite  upon  it  in  vain.     Whatever 

connection  there  may  be  between  light  and  sound, 

Memnon  is  now  mute*     It  would  appear,  therefore, 

that  we  must,  after  all,  recur  to  the  imposture  of 

the  priests,  who  delighted  in  deception  of  all  kinds, 


tion  i»  l>eyoiid  our  reach.  Dussault,  the  French  translator  of  Juvenal, 
endeavours  to  account  for  tJie  miracle  by  supposing  that  "  la  statue 
I  etant  crease  la  chalear  du  soleii  echaullait  l*air  tfu'elle  contenait ;  et 
cette  air,  en  sortant  par  quelque  lasuc,  produisait  un  bruit  que  les  pretres 
interpr^taicnt  a  leur  grc,"  t,  ii.   p-  452.     SalvertCj  who   quotes   this 

[I  opinion,  very  properly  describes  it  aa  *'  pcu  soutenable,"  He  also  dia^ 
j^prov»  o(  the  fancy  of  the  French  artists,  who  supposed  they  heard 

I  a  Aniilor  noke  in  the  temijlc  of  Karnak,  produced  by  the  cliange  of 
'  temperature  consequent  on  the  »[jpKUtincc  of  the  dawn  !  Description 
4e  PEgj/pte,  fitc,  t,  i.  p,  '*f3+, — Hu  then  mentions  an  English  traveller 
wha  pretends  to  have  heard  the  Memnon ;  but  says  the  mnind  pro- 
ceeds  from  the  pedestal,  not  the  statue,  and  ii^  caused  by  the  effect  of 
the  air  on  fitones  peculiarly  arranged.  Magas.  Env^dop,  ix.  592. -« 
After  rejecting  these  several  hypotheses,  SoJverte  adopts  the  explana^ 
tion  of  Langles  :  — **  Les  sons,  dit  L4iJigle8,  pouvaient  etrc  produits  par 
une  suite  dc  martcaux  disposes  le  long  d'un  cbvicr,  ot  frappant  le  graoit 
meue,  ou  de»  pierres  sonores  de  la  nature  de  cellcJi  qui,  depuis  les  sifecles 
les  phis  recules,  servent  a  la  Chine  d'instruniens  de  mu^ique.  Etait-tl 
si  difficile  d'adaptcr  a  ses  morteaux  une  elepKydrc,  ou  tout  autre  instm- 
■MOt  proper  a  mesurer  le  temps,  et  nionte  dc  maniere  a  fes  mettre  en 
mouTeuient  au  lever  du  soleil?'* —  Sciencei  OceuUes^  t»ii»  pp,  3j3— 372, 
—  Lmtglct,  Dissert.  «ur  Mvmnon^  Vo^foget  de  Nordent  t.  ii.  pp.  235, 2'M, 
(  —  A  finiilar  hj-pothesis  has  recently  been  put  forward  m  a  new  db- 
covety ;  the  only  improveuieiit  being,  tliat,  instead  of  a  clepsydraj  a 
priest,  hammer  in  hand,  takes  his  station  in  the  breast  of  Meranon, 
rmdy  to  strike  at  the  proper  moment. 
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upon  which,  in  fact,  their  empire  over  the  multitude 
depended,  A  shght  blow  will  sometimes  elicit  from 
large  blocks  of  stone  a  reverberation  like  that  attri- 
buted to  this  statue.  In  crossing  the  court  of  the 
great  temple  of  Ka/abshi  at  night,  my  heel  struck 
against  the  corner  of  one  of  the  huge  blocks  that  lie 
scattered  about,  and  produced  a  .sharj)  and  startling 
note,  not  unlike  what  is  caused  by  the  breaking  of  a 
hmy  string,  though  much  louder.  The  accident 
inmediately  brought  to  mind  the  statue  of  Meuinon ; 
and  I  again  repeatedly  sought  to  produce  the  same 
effect,  but  without  success,  not  being  able  to  discover 
the  part  of  the  stone  wliich  it  was  necessary  to  strike. 
Had  noon,  instead  of  sunrise,  been  the  moment  selected 
for  the  accomplishnient  of  the  miraclct  a  circum- 
stance that  occurred  at  Df pdera  would  have  induced 
me  to  refer  it  to  |)h)t;»ici^  causes,  and  absolve  the 
priests ;  for,  ab<lti4^snid-day,  while  engaged  in  examin- 
ing the  sculpture  on  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Temple  of  Venus,  the  sun  at  the  time  shining  very 
brightly,  I  heard  in  the  wall  a  loud  sound,  proceeding 
from  east  to  west,  resembling,  I  imagine,  the  music 
of  the  vocal  statue,  and  undoubtedly  the  effect  of 
heat. 


CCCCLXV,  But  I  have  already  entered  too  fully, 
perhaps,  into  these  ancient  traditions,  though  it  is  they 
aJoue  that  confer  upon  the  statue  whatever  interest 
it  possesses ;  since  neither  its  execution,  nor  colossal 
dimensions,  would  otherwise  challenge  from  the 
traveller  any  very  particular  attention.    In  proceeding 
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southward  from  the  Memnonium  towards  Medinet 
Habou,  along  the  skirts  of  the  cultivated  land,  we 
discover,  at  a  short  distance  on  the  plain,  the  statue 
of  Menmon  and  its  companion.  The  fields,  at  tlie 
time  of  our  visit,  were  covered  with  green  corn  in 
the  ear  ;  and  numerous  Arabs,  scattered  at  inteiTals 
over  the  plain,  %vere  clamouring  and  shouting  to 
frighten  away  the  birds.  Several  of  these  persons, 
neglecting  their  duty,  followed  us  towards  the  statues, 
whose  colossal  proportions,  dusky  hue,  and  attitude 
of  repose,  invested  them,  as  we  drew  near,  with 
a  certain  air  of  grandeur,  augmented,  rather  than 
diminished,  by  the  appearance  of  decay  and  extreme 
antiquity  which  they  present.  It  has  been  found  by 
repeated  admeasurement  that  the  vocal  statue — the 
larger  of  the  two  —  is  about  fifty-two,  or,  according 
to  others  fifty-six,  feet  in  height  r  they  both  sit 
ivith  their  faces  towards  the  river,  and  their  backs  to 
the  mountain  ;  and  were,  perhaps,  as  has  been  con- 
jectured, the  first  of  a  long  avenue  of  colossi,  leading 
to  a  temple,  the  foundations  of  which  have  been  un- 
covered directly  behind  them  ;  immense  blocks  of 
stone^  supposed  to  have  formed  the  bases  of  other 
statues,  being  ibund  on  the  intervening  space.  The 
Memnon,  as  JStrabo  observes,  has  been  broken  off  at 
the  waist ;  the  parts  below  being  of  one  block :  but 
the  remainder  of  the  body,  like  that  of  Jupiter  Olym- 
pius  at  Agrigentum,  is  composed  of  several  pieces, 
built  up  like  a  wall,  badly  joined,  and  rudely  sculp- 
tured ;  and  the  features  have  been  wholly  oblitemted 
I  by  time.       Upon   the  legs,    thighs,    and   body   are 
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numerous  inscriptions  in  Latin  and  Greek,  certifying 
that  their  authors  had  heard  the  %^oiee  of  Memnon  ; 
among  which  we  sought  in  vain  for  the  name  of 
Strabo.  That  of  Plutarch  we  seem  to  have  dis- 
covered, though  the  characters  are  scarcely  legible, 
and  the  initial  almost  wholly  obliterated. 


CCCCLXVL  Many  of  these  inscriptions,  which 
have  already  been  several  times  copied  and  published, 
are  now  nearly  defaced  ;  and  the  legs  of  the  statue 
have  been  themselves  shattered,  and  parts  of  the  feet 
broken  away  by  violence.  The  throne  on  which 
Memnon  reposes  is  adorned  with  hieroglyphics,  and 
rests  upon  a  pedestal  consisting  of  se%^eral  vast  blocks 
of  stone  ;  and  on  either  side  and  between  the  legs  of 
the  statue  are  the  remains  of  small  figures  in  alto  re- 
lievo, more  or  less  defaced,  sculptured  from  the  same 
block,  and  placed  there,  as  at  Aboosambnl^  for  the 
sake  of  contrast.  Being  female  figures,  they  have 
been  supposed,  by  persons  desirous  of  explaining 
every  thing,  to  represent  the  daughters  of  the  king. 
On  the  pedestal  are  numerous  symbolical  figures, 
among  which  are  the  sacred  vulture  and  the  urajus, 
seated  on  the  mystic  vase,  and  apparently  engaged  in 
the  adoration  of  the  Kteis-phallus.  Near  this  group 
is  the  hieroglyphic  symbol  of  loving,  with  a  hawk, 
and  a  man  dressed  in  a  full  short  garment,  like  a 
petticoat ;  and  on  either  side  of  the  throne,  in  both 
statues,  are  two  figures,— which,  from  their  beards  and 
long  female  breasts,  may  perhaps  be  intended  for 
hermaphrodites,  —  engaged  in  binding  a  number  of 
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lotuses  to  what  would  seem  to  be  the  pillar  of  a 
round  tahle,  ending  below  in  the  shape  of  a  human 
heart.      The  figures  thus  engaged,   possessing  alto- 

►•getlier  the  Nubian  countenance,  have  hair  twisted  in 
long  small  ringlets,  while  their  only  garment  is  the 

[thong  apron,  ^ — more  than  once  described, — which  is 

«till  worn  by  unmarried  females  in  that  country.    The 

igure  on  the  left  of  the  table  is  crowned  with  three 

common  lotuses  similar  to  those  which  he  holds  in  his 

hand  :  on  the  opposite  side  the  calyx  of  the  flower  is 

Terently  formed  ;  and  these  two  kinds  of  lotus  are 

ipposed   to  be  the  symbols  of  Upper  and  Lower 

lEgypt, 


CCCCLXVII.  The  large  ruined  sti'ucture,  dig- 
nified by  niodem  travellers  with  the  name  of  Mem- 
noniumy  though,  according  to  antiquarians,  it  should 
rather  be    styled   the   Palace    of  Rmneses^    next 
engaged   our   attention*      Its   propylon,    which   has 
nearly  a  southern  aspect,  is  completely  in  ruins  on 
the  side  towards  the  river.      Climbing  among  the 
fragments   of  rock,    apparently    overthrown    by   an 
b ^earthquake,   and    looking   across   the   plain,  in   the 
f  direction  of  the  vocal  statue,  we  beheld  a  beautii'ul 
expanse  of  verdure,  with  a  number  of  Arabs  scaring 
the  birds  from  the  corn-fields,  with  slings  and  stones, 
on  the  spot  where  the  streets  and  palaces  of  Thebes 
rhad  once  stood  !     The  northern  face  of  the  propylon 
>  is  covered  with  sculpture,  representing  battle-scenes, 
in  which  we  discover  the   hero  in  his  chariot,  the 
bent  bow,  the  flying  dart,  the  wildly  pawing  hoi*ses, 
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contention,  confusion,  flight,  dismay,  death ;  and 
though  the  outlines  of  this  stirring  picture  have  been 
half  obliterated,  enou^  remains  to  show  that  the 
whole,  though  rude,  was  originally  executed  with 
much  vigour  and  fire.  This  seems,  in  reality,  to  be 
the  Tomb  of  Osymandyas,  —  in  the  shade  of  whose 
£illen  statue  I  wrote  this  account,  —  though  the 
form  of  the  ruins  by  no  means  agrees  exactly  with 
the  description  which  Diodorus  Siculus  has  given  of 
it ;  but  if,  as  Hamilton  conjectures,  this  antiquarian 
never  visited  the  Thebaid,  but  compiled  his  account 
finom  the  memoirs  of  other  travellers,  such  discre- 
pancies ought  not  to  surprise  us ;  since  many  indivi- 
duals, who  certainly  were  at  Thebes,  have  fallen  into 
greater  errors. 

CCCCLXVIII.  From  the  propylon  we  proceed 
across  the  dromos,  towards  the  great  entrance  to  the 
second  court,  on  the  left  of  which  are  the  fragments  of 
the  colossal  statue  of  Memnon  Osymandyas,  lying  near 
the  pedestal,  rent  and  shattered  by  its  fall,  and  wan- 
tonly mutilated  by  barbarian  violence.  This  may,  per- 
haps, be  considered  the  master-piece  of  Egyptian  sculp- 
ture. It  is  of  oriental  granite,  and,  notwithstanding 
its  vast  dimensions  *,  was  conceived  and  executed  with 
uhusual  vigour  and  delicacy ;  at  least,if  we  may  judge 
of  the  whole  from  the  parts  still  remaining.     The 

*  It  was  originally  Bevcnty-fivc  feet  in  height,  and  about  twenty- 
thret^  (v^  broad  across  the  shoulders  the  whole  statue  hewn  out  of 
wu*  pitve  t>f  granite. 
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wall  left  of  the  doorway  has  been  thrown  down; 
und  the  one  on  the  right  has  lost  its  coating  on  the 
southern  face,  though  it  still  retains,  on  the  northeni, 

[its  sculpture,  and,  in  part,  its  colouring.  Here  again 
the  king  is  engaged  in  his  wars.  The  scene  is  pro- 
bably laid  in  Egypt  or  Nubia,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile  ;  according  to  Burckhardt  in  the  Bain  el  HqiJaTy 
the  rocky  district  extending  to  Sukkot  from  the 
second  Cataract ;  but  there  seem  to  be  no  data  for 
determining  the  point  with  so  much  precision.  The 
river  is  painted  blue,  and  intersects  the  field  of  battle 

r  in  its  whole  length.  Here  the  monarch,  as  on  the 
face  of  the  propylon,  is  represented  with  his  bow 
bent,  his  arrow  drawn  up  to  the  head,  his  horses  at 
their  full  speed,  whirling  along  his  light  car  over  fallen 
and  dying  men  :  his  full  quivers  are  suspended  at  his 
chariot-side,  crossed  as  at  Aboosambal ;  and  the 
horsey  whose  necks  are  superbly  cui-ved,  seem  to  paw 

I  the  air  in  their  speed.     Immediately  around  the  king 

I  the  field  is  strewed  with  the  wounded,  the  dying,  the 
dead, — the  trophies  of  his  prowess.     He  appears 

I  rather  to  be  the  god  of  battle  than  a  mortal  hero. 
Fear  and  Flight,  Consternation  and  Death,  the  com- 
panions and  forerunners  of  Conquest,  advance,  and 
scour  the  field  before  him.  Chariots,  horses,  and 
men,  wedged  together,  Hy  like  a  cloud  over  the  field, 
and  plunge  headlong  into  the  Nile,  to  escape  the  tre- 

I  mendous  arrows  of  the  victor.  Here  they  perish,  and 
you  see  their  bodies,  which  nearly  choke  up  the  stream, 
float'mg  down  along  the  banks.  Part,  however, 
escape^  and  fly  far  from  the  combat.     On  the  nearer 
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book  of  the  river  a  long  line  of  chariots  is  seen,  hur- 
rying at  full  speed  along  the  plain ;  but  whether 
engaged  in  flight  or  pursuit  seems  impossible  to 
determine.  Near  a  round  tower,  situated  on  an 
island  in  the  river,  several  individuals  are  aiding 
others  in  landing.  In  the  midst  of  the  scene  is  a 
representation  of  a  man  on  horseback,  probably  the 
only  example  of  the  kind  any  where  occurring  on 
the  monuments  of  Egypt.  On  another  pait  of  the 
wall  the  conqueror  is  receiving  his  captives,  who  ap- 
proach him  dejectedly, 

CCCCLXIX,  The  absurdities  of  this  piece,  as  I 
have  elsewhere  remarked,  are  more  conspicuous,  per- 
haps, than  its  merits.  Human  bodies  are  represented 
which  have  barely  room  to  float  lengthwise  down  the 
Nile,  and  which,  if  thrown  across,  would  fonn  a 
bridge  over  it.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on 
these  imperfections.  From  an  attentive  comparison 
of  the  various  Imttle-scenes  sculptured  on  the  temples 
and  palaces  of  Egypt,  a  suspicion  arises  that  they 
were  never  designetl  to  represent  real  wars ;  but  are 
merely  so  many  mythological  pictures,  commemorat- 
ing the  imaginary  achievements  of  Papremis,  the 
I^gvjitian  Mars,  No  fact  in  history  seems  to  be 
bbtter  established  thiin  this,  that  the  Egyi>tians  were 
always  an  unwarlike  people.  The  grand  military  ex- 
peditions and  conquests  of  Osiris,  Memnon,  Sesostris, 
and  other  heroes,  may  be  regarded  as  mere  fables,  the 
offspring  of  a  puerile  vanity,  which*  in  a  people  like 
the  Egyptians,  would  nevertheless  be  motive  sufficient 
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Dr  celebrating  them  on  the  walls  of  their  great 
^edifices^  sacred  and  profane.  Taming  crocodiles,  and 
cutting  the  throats  of  defenceless  strangers,  driven  by 
accident  or  misfortune  on  their  coasts,  were  actions 
101^  congenial  to  their  temper  than  undertaking 
be  subjugation  of  >varlike  nations.  But  almost 
every  people  who  attempted,  in  remote  ages,  the  con- 
quest of  Egypt,  succeeded  in  the  tmdertaking.  The 
Arabs,  or  Shepherd  Kings,  the  Nubians,  the  Persians, 
the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  the  Mohammedans,  had 
only  to  march  into  the  country,  bountiful  as  nature 
has  been  in  rendering  it  difficult  of  access. 


CCCCLXX.  llameses,  Papremis,  Ramses,  Rama, 
appear  to  be  the  same  mythological  personage.  The 
*^  Land  of  Rameses,'*  mentioned  in  Scripture,  was  in 
Lower  Egypt,  where,  according  to  Herodotus,  the 
lilitary  caste,  the  servants  of  Papremis,  or  Rameses, 
»r  Rama,  (for  Papremis  is,  perhaps,  nothing  but  Ra- 

Fina,with  themasculhie  prefix  and  a  Greek  termination,) 
principally  resided.  M,  Acerbi,  Austrian  consul  at 
Alexandria,  has  made,  on  this  subject, an  acute  remark. 

lit  is  very  extraordinaiy,    he  observes,   that  all  the 

'battle-scenes,  represented  on  the  temples  of  Egypt, 
should  so  exactly  resemble  each  other,  whoever  may 
be  the  conqueror  whose  actions  are  commemorated, 
and  in  whatever  country  the  scene  is  laid.     He  also 

I  adds,  what,  in  my  estimation,  has  less  weight,  that 
the  hieroglyphical  names  of  the  captives  appear, 
in  many  cases,  to  be  precisely  the  same.    It  has  been 
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sugge^ed*,  that  as,  in  the  tombs,  the 
1m^  w^  amiteU  the  religious,  civil,  and  military 
potior  ill  his  own  person,  is  delineated  as  the  high 
pri««$l»  «Mr  supreme  minister  of  religion,  so,  on  the 
touples  ttnd  palaces,  he  is  represented  as  a  judge  and 
a  geuerul,  the  avenger  of  private  and  public  wrongs ; 
which,  in  a  great  metisure,  coincides  with  my  own 
views*  It  was  not  lawful,  iiccording  to  some  authori- 
tteSy  to  introduce  the  figure  of  Mars  within  the 
temples ;  but,  since  war  and  slaughter  were  unscru- 
pulously delineated  there,  this  idea  seems  to  be 
without  foundation. 


CCCCLXXL  To  proceed,  however,  with  the 
ruins.  The  sculptured  wall,  above  described,  formed 
one  side  of  a  spacious  and  magnificent  court,  sur- 
rounded by  a  peristyle,  as  mentioned  by  Diodorus, 
A  row  of  eight  square  cohimns,  of  large  dimensions, 
with  colossal  statues  attached  to  them  in  front,  adorn 
the  nearer  and  further  extremities  of  the  court; 
while  on  either  side  is  a  double  row  of  round  columns^ 
with  a  low  base  and  a  capital  formed  Hke  the  budding 
lotus.  All  these  pillars  are  covered  with  the  usual 
sculptures.  Few  traces  of  the  side  walls  remain. 
In  the  area  of  this  couit,  lying  on  the  sand,  are  frag- 
ments of  colossal  statues  of  blue  granite,  one  of  which 
consists  of  a  female  head,  the  nose  only  of  which  has 
been  defaced.  The  face  is  long,  oval,  and,  though 
colossal,  conveys  the  idea  of  a  small  delicate  woman, 

•  Hy  Mr.  Harris  of  Alexandria,  ^^lio  haa  bestowed  much  latwur  on 
tlic  tnvestigatioii  of  Egyptian  aoUtjuities. 
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from  the  hannony  of  the  proportions.  The  chin  has 
been  shghtly  injured :  but  the  expression  of  the 
mouth,  which  remains  quite  entire,  is  soft  and  smiling, 
like  that  of  youth  in  a  placid  dream  ;  and  this  appear- 
ance is  increased  by  the  character  of  the  eye,  long 
and  sleepy,  with  half-closed  lids.  Viewed  directly 
fn  front,  the  face  appears  handsome ;  but  the  profile 
is  spoiled  by  the  too  great  thickness  of  the  lips, 
bespeaking  in  the  model  the  prevalence  of  African 
blood.  On  the  left  is  the  torso  of  another  statue. 
All  these  fragments  are  very  finely  polished. 

CCCCLXXII.  In  front  of  the  cclla  arc  two  rows 
\>f  columns ;  the  external  row  s{|uare,  with  colossal 
statues  attached  to  them,  as  already  mentioned ;  the 
others  round,  with  a  capital  fonned  of  the  budding 
lotus.  Among  the  sculptures  on  the  fa5ade  of  the 
cella  are  Isis  and  Thoth,  inscribing  hieroglyphics  on 
the  fruit  of  a  tree  of  unknown  species,  perhaps  the 
Persea  of  the  ancients  j  certainly  not  the  doum 
palm,  as  conjectured  by  Dr.  Richardson.  Three 
doorways,  with  as  many  flights  of  steps,   lead  into 

e  grand  hall,  or  hy|iostyle,  along  the  centre  of 
hich  runs  a  double  row  of  lofty  columns,  with  bell- 
"Ibrmed  capitals,  as  at  Karnak.  The  ornaments  of 
this  capital  consist  of  lotuses,  of  which  some  reach 
the  top,  and  others  half  way,  alternately ;  the  latter 
surmounted  by  a  group  of  hieroglyphics.  On  either 
!«ide  of  this  avenue  of  massive  pillars  are  numerous 
of  columns,  smaller  in  dimensions,  and  inferior 
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i^  JiAYSeC  MiiL  THE  SOUL. 

A  .^mDM  .  :Mtcoi|HiittS^  agre«mblj  to  Egyptian  ideas 

.A  X.M*fa>«.  MUK  ^fti^  ^  ^  (ucally  different  style.    The 

><«u»>%Myt%$^  Jtt  :iie  >a«fef  wi>fe  nerer  finished.     Light 

%ft^  i^j«»€iM  :ito>  Qbe  aptftment  by  windows  in  the 

%N^  ^  ut  CM  dcraift  Hall  of  Columns  at  Kamak. 

;<{v«i&  UM  ii]ftpu^l^»  a  highly  ornamented  doorway 

.^*i^  -itw  ^iiuft  htti^  btf^n  termed  the  **  Library  */'  over 

-^  ^ttcmitoiV  ^  wUeh,  according  to  Diodorus,  this 

.^<MiMiv^»  tt»>  ^i^^HJtbl  in  hieroglyphics,  was  inscribed, — 

^  ^%s4«;  H)r  tbn^  soul."  —  Near  this  fine  ruin  are  seen 

A  tiuittbcr  oi  parallel  brick  arches,  evidently  of  a 

Mile  uhMJhfru  date,  which  have  been  ludicrously  sup- 

Mw^  1^  have  formed  the  dwellings  of  the  inferior 

iW^y^vAii')  whose  princes  may  have  resided  in  the 

i^al  UHubs  of  the  Biban  el  Melook  ! 

i^VCCLXXIIL  Next  after  the  Memnoniwmy  I 
\)«srti^l  the  ruins  of  Medinet  Habou ;  which,  with 
ifeit  exception  of  some  few  unimportant  additions, 
tHM^vrthy  the  slightest  attention,  should,  I  think,  be 
l^^g^^  as  the  most  ancient  architectural  remains  in 
|^pt«  They  have  all  the  rude  grandeur  of  an 
fUiik^  erected  in  barbarous  times.  The  style  of 
«wiMlu«ut«  the  massive  proportions  of  the  columns, 
iKe  tfi^tic  statues,  and  the  intaglios,  cut  deep  in  the 

•  "^  IJiM  pfunxia  rcgum  illustrem  habuit  (quod  memoria  seiret)  is  fuit 
tkv^WMiY^T'i  'Aot^^'  ^"^>  ^"^^  ^^  operum  praeclara,  sacram  bibliothe- 
^^M  ««MllLilk  ^  <a  ^if  fronte  prsescripsit,  ^rvx^c  Iwr^wif :  animi  medica 
\.i<fci<>W,  IW^  l)HMloru8,  et  quamquam  ille  inter  veteres  regum  fuerit, 
^iM  |w>fw  vluhilo  excroplum,  si  non  ipsam  rem,  roansisse,  et  in  ^gjrpto 
kjj^wiiiyi^i^*  ,tt^^  aliquas  exinde  exstitisse :  idque  in  templis  preecipue, 
Ml  ^^-vfxk^uw  curiu"  —  Jv*^  Lipti  de  BMothccU  Syntagma.    Opera, 
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ee  ar  tfie  wall,  and  representing  with  awkward 
vigour  the  circumstances  of  savage  warfare,  all  com- 
bine in  these  antique  ruins  to  awaken  the  idea  of  a 
rock-temple,  rather  than  of  a  pile  of  masonry.  Had 
this  building  been  suffered  to  retain  its  original  form, 
it  might  probably  have  exhibited  something  like 
symmetry ;  but  the  ages  succeeding  its  erection,  pre- 
ferring the  piecing  out  of  an  ancient  structure  to  the 
raising  of  a  new  one,  added  in  one  part  a  propylon, 
in  another  a  suite  of  chambers,  in  a  third  a  court, 
until,  by  their  heterogeneous  increments,  they  had  suc- 
ceeded in  utterly  confounding  the  primitive  design. 
Nor  is  this  all.  For,  while  spoiling  some  portions  by 
their  improvements,  they  appear,  with  characteristic 
inconsistency,  to  have  ruined  others ;  as  we  find 
in  the  more  modem  walls  stones  on  which  are  the 
remains  of  sculpture  and  hieroglyphics  reversed. 


CCCCLXXIV.  In  front  of  the  temple,  which 
ces  nearly  south,  is  a  vast  square  enclosure,  sur- 
rounded by  a  massive  wall,  containing  three  en- 
trances. The  propylon  is  masked  by  a  screen  of 
masonry,  through  whicli  you  enter  into  a  narrow 
court  by  a  broad  gateway,  adorned  with  has  reliefs 
and  hieroglyphics,  and  with  a  lofty  pillar  on  either 
side.  The  shafts  of  the  columns  are  plain,  and  have 
unfinished  appearance ;  but  the  capitals,  the 
[>liage  of  which  consists  of  the  doum  and  lotus  leaf 
I  intermingled,  have  been  gorgeously  pauited.  Here, 
as  in  many  other  religious  edifices  already  described, 
the  ancient  gateway,  of  small  dimensions,  has  been 
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«  ki$^  fiipyl«i  of  iBore  modem  date, 
b  die  gateway,  the  most  pro- 
»^tiit«f  Meodes  Orthophallus,  or  Pri- 
Ail  figure — supposed  by  contem* 
to  be  that  of  Ammon  Generator 
^il  is  represeuted  with  but  one  arm,  which  is 
up,  with  the  hand  placed  in  the  angle  of  the 
r  Hfc.  Behind  him,  upon  a  small  altar,  are 
Mpg^  like  cypress  trees,  and  a  lotus  springing  up 
tbem.  On  the  cornice  of  the  doorway  is  the 
globe,  splendidly  painted,  and  flanked  with 
one  of  which  is  stone-colour,  the  other  black, 
TW  swne  ornament  is  repeated  on  the  ceiling  ;  and 
aatnerous  worshippers  presenting  offerings  to  Aroeris 
adorn  the  sides  of  the  entrance. 


CCCCLXXV-  We  next  pass  into  a  court  of 
tlvaderate  dimensions,  which  seems  to  have  been 
•mounded  on  three  sides  by  a  colonnade.  Attached 
Ki  this  court,  on  the  left»  is  a  small  ruin,  probably  a 
kind  of  porter's  lodge.  On  the  low  wall,  extending 
niund  the  colonnade  like  a  screen,  is  the  usual  repre- 
Unitntion  of  a  human  sacrifice.  The  pillars  consist 
tf  ^ht  small  shafts,  clustered  together,  like  Gothic 
fifthum"^'  To  this  court  succeeds  a  second  propylon, 
imiWrr  than  the  first,  but  ornamented  in  the  cus- 
lomnTY  style  with  the  figures  of  gods  and  mortals* 
^'ho  iftculptures  on  the  frieze  of  the  doorway  consist 
fif  tulture^  and  sphynxes.  We  now  enter  a  more 
Minimis  court,  likewise  adorned  with  a  peristyle,  at 
lll^  iHirthem  extremity  of  which  are  the  remains  of 
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what  appears  to  have  been  the  original  edifice,  having 
ill   front  a   portico  with   square   columns.     Within 
this  is  another  gateway,    with   a   small    polygonal 
column  on  either  side,  painted  in  colours  now  black- 
ened by  time.     Next  succeeds  a  long  passage,  the 
walls  of  wliich  are  covered  with  figures  of  Priapus, 
I  fruit,  flowers,  and  bulls  or  oxen  bound  ready  for 
I  sacrifice*     Beyond  this  small  chapel  are  several  dark 
chambers,  which,  from  the  offensive  odour  prevailing 
I  in  them,  must  be  the  dens  of  wolves  or  jackals. 


CCCCLXXVL  This  range  of  buildings  here 
tcrmijiating,  we  approach  an  imaiense  structure,  to 
'  which  all  the  smaller  edifices  above  described  may  be 
considered  merely  as  an  avenue.  In  dimensions  the 
propylon  may  perhaps  equal  that  of  ApoUinopolis 
Magna ;  but  it  is  inferior  in  execution,  and  more 
encumbered  with  rubbish.  The  sculptures  are  in  a 
peculiai'  style.  Being  cut  extremely  deep  in  the  face 
of  the  wall,  liieroglyphics  and  all,  they  break  too 
sensibly  the  continuity  of  the  surface,  giving  it  the 
appearance  of  a  rock  honey-combed  by  the  action  of 
a  saline  atmosphere  through  a  long  succession  of 
ages.  This  experiment  in  the  manner  of  sculpturing 
the  peculiar  kind  of  has  reliefs  which  the  Egyptians 
affected,  does  not  seem  to  have  succeeded,  as  we  no- 
where else  find  an  example  of  it.  Advancing  into 
the  temple,  we  enter  a  spacious  court,  adorned  on 
either  hand  with  a  colonnade  of  rude,  irregular  gran- 
deur, where  the  same  barbarous  attempt  at  producing 
€&ct  by  incongruous  variety,   u|M)n  wliich  we  have 
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already  more  than  once  animadverted,  is  again  ^isiHe, 
columns,  square  and  roimd>  with  and  without  capitals, 
being  huddled  together  in  the  most  striking  con- 
ftision.  The  round  eohimns  are  surmounted  by  bell- 
fonned  capitals,  ornamented  with  the  full  blown  and 
the  budding  lotus,  and  surmounted  by  sculptured 
plinths. 


CCCCLXXVII.  We  then  pass  under  another 
propylon  into  a  second  grand  court,  surrounded  by  a 
colonnade.  The  pillars  on  either  side  are  round,  but, 
at  the  nearer  and  farther  extremities,  square,  with 
colossal  statues  attached  to  them  ;  and  innnediately 
in  fi'ont  of  the  cella  a  second  row  of  round  columns 
extends  behind  the  square  ones.  Representations  of 
wars,  victories,  and  triumphs,  cover  the  walls.  And 
among  these  occur, — what  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded 
as  a  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  edifice,  since  no 
later  structure  exhibits  marks  of  barbarism  so  re- 
volting, —  illustrations  of  the  original  ferocity  and 
savage  character  of  the  Egyptians,  On  the  lateral 
wall,  to  the  left  of  the  entrance,  we  find  the  victor 
in  his  chariot,  flushed  with  conquest,  and  surrounded 
by  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war  ; 
circumstances  which,  in  magnanimous  natures,  in- 
chne  the  heart  to  behold  the  humiliation  and  suffer- 
ings of  the  vanquished  with  pity.  But  this  feeling 
WHS  foreign  to  the  breast  of  this  self-sufficient  bar- 
barian. The  fortime  of  war  having  throuit  a  number 
of  miserable  wretches  into  his  hands,  he  knows  no 
other  means  of  exhibiting  his  valour,  and  heightening 
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his  own  enjoyment ,  than  that  well  known  contrivance 
of  savages,  who  seem  to  be  sensible  of  the  sweet  ex- 
emption from  pain  only  while  they  behold  the 
writhings  and  agonies  of  their  captured  foes.  Three 
captives,  bound  together,  are  fastened  to  the  pole 
beneath  the  body  of  the  chariot,  with  their  heads 
projecting  behind  over  the  dust ;  while  two  attend- 
ants follow  with  fans,  mounted  on  long  handles, 
which,  in  India,  are  still  numbered  among  the  in- 
signia of  royalty.  His  troops  maixrh  in  long  files 
below,  driving  before  them,  like  herds  of  cattle, 
groups  of  prisoners,  with  pinioned  arms,  tied  toge- 
ther, and  secured  Ironi  flight  by  ropes,  the  ends  of 
which  the  victors  hold  in  their  hands.  On  the 
w^estem  wall,  the  monarch  is  seated  in  his  chariot, 
with  his  back  towards  the  horses,  in  the  midst  of  a 
wide  plain.  His  courtiers  and  fan-bearers  stand  be- 
side him  :  the  troops,  still  under  arnis»  occupy  the 
surrounding  space  ;  and  immediately  in  front  of  the 
king  are  three  heaps  of  human  hands,  and  a  fourth 
consisting  of  the  a\fma^  but  whether  procured 
by  the  mutilation  of  the  living  or  the  dead,  there  is 
no  means  of  determining.  Beside  eacli  heap  stands 
a  scribe,  engaged  in  noting  down  their  numbers  on  a 
tdllet.  The  exterior  walls  are  likewise  covered  with 
battle-scenes  ;  but  it  is  unnecessary,  since  they  afford 
no  new  insight  into  the  Egyptian  character,  to  fatigue 
the  reader  or  ourselves  with  the  description  of  them. 
ITie  cella  is  too  much  encumbered  with  rubbish  to 
admit  of  examination  ;  and  all  anHuid  the  temple  are 
the  numerous  huts  of  a  deserted  Arab  village,  which,  if 
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excavations  were  undertaken,  might  easily  l>e  cleared 
away,  and  the  whole  that  remains  of  the  ruins  laid 
open  to  view. 


CCCCLXXVIIL  No  useful  puqiose  could  be 
answered  by  entering  into  details  respecting  the 
minor  ruins  in  the  western  division  of  Thebes  ;  most 
or  all  of  the  lesser  temples  being  of  a  modem  date, 
and,  both  in  plan  and  ornaments,  mere  copies  of 
other  sacred  edifices.  But  the  private  tombs  of 
Oournoii  are  eminently  curious,  being  excavated  in 
prodigious  numbers  in  the  steep,  and,  in  some  places, 
perpendicular,  face  of  the  mountains:  their  entrances, 
behekl  from  afar  on  the  plain,  running  in  straight 
lines,  and  rising  one  above  another  in  tiers,  resemble 
the  terraces  of  a  great  city  erected  on  a  hill ;  and, 
indeed,  though  originally  designed,  perhaps,  for  the 
reception  of  corpses,  they  have  now  changed  their 
inmates,  and  are  tenanted  by  the  Arabs  and  their 
cattle,  being  far  more  comfortable  dwellings  than 
these  poor  people  possess  the  means  of  constructing. 
In  fact,  they  form  connnodious  abodes.  And  the  apart- 
ments being  spacious  and  lofty,  and  raised  consider- 
ably  above  the  plain  below,  over  which  they  command 
an  extensive  prospect,  they  may  moreover  be  regarded 
as  the  most  salubrious  residences  in  the  Thebaid- 
Use  very  soon  removes  the  objections  which  might 
arise  from  the  neighbourhood  of  coffins  and  dead 
bodies  ;  indeed,  no  person  seems  to  shun  the  com- 
pany  of  death  in  these  countries*  Three  embalmed 
coi-pses   shared   my   bed-room    during   my   stay   at 
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GottmoUytheir coffins  serving  as  a  dressing-table;  and 
^skulls,  thigh-bone^,  broken  legs  and  annsj  mummies 

of   serpents,  cats,    ibises,   strew  the  ground  in  the 

neiglibouring  tombs,  which,  when  uninhabited,  ai*e 
I  filled  witli  an  odour  resembling  that  of  a  chamel- 

bouse. 


CCCCLXXIX.     In  many  of  the  tombs  the  walls 
I  are  covered  with  paintings,  interesting,  because  they 
afford   an   insight   into    the    private   manners,    and 
[  domestic  arts  and  comforts,  of  the  Egyptians,  but  in- 
I  ferior  in  merit  to  the  works  of  a  sign-painter.     The 
I  artists  of  Thebes,  when  these  rude  pictures  were  ex- 
ecuted,   were   utterly   ignorant   of  perspective*     In 
representing  a  garden,  the  walls  are  laid  flat  on  both 
aides  j  and  while  on  one  hand  the  trees  are  seen  in 
'  their  natural  position,  on  the  other  their  branches  are 
downward,  and  their  roots  in  the  air.     The  gardens 
I  are  perfectly  square,  and,  like  the  Pasha's  kiosk  at 
Shoubra,  have  a  square  pond  in  the  centre,  with  a 
boat  upon  it.     You  enter  through  a  lofty  propylon, 
I  coustinicted  and   adorned   precisely  in  the   style  of 
>  those  placed  before  their  temples  ;  so  that  it  may  be 
I  conjectured  their  civil  and  sacred  architecture  were 
dktinguished  by  the   same   characteristics.     Repre- 
sentations of  rural  scenes,  such  as  hai'vesting  and  the 
%intage  ;  of  mechanical  occupations,  as  brick-making, 
hewing  wood ;  the  slaughtering  of  animals,  feasting, 
and  various  kinds  of  amusements,  such  as  are  seen  at 
Eilitliyias  and  the  Speos  Artemidos,  cover  the  walls ; 
but  instead  of  being  described,  they  should  be  faith- 
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fully  copied  and  engraved ,  plates,  in  matters  of  this 
kind,  instructing  much  more  rapidly  than  words. 


CCCCLXXX*  In  a  rocky  sequestered  valley, 
among  the  mountains  of  Medinet  Habou^  are  found, 
what  have  been  denominated,  I  know  not  wherefore, 
the  ''  Tombs  of  the  Queens."  For  this  appellation 
there  seems  to  be  no  other  foundation  than  the  idea 
that,  as  the  Egyptian  ladies  enjoyed,  during  life,  a 
kind  of  lawful  empire  over  their  husbands,  the  latter 
nuiy  not  have  chosen  to  subject  themselves,  after 
death,  to  their  despotism,  which  might  have  dis- 
turbed the  tranf|uillity  and  embittered  the  enjoyments 
of  Amenti,  But  this  is  a  lame  reason  for  supposing 
that  the  Theban  queens  were  thus  interred  apart,  in 
a  sort  of  eternal  exile.  These  tombs,  in  all  pro- 
bability, were  private,  like  those  of  Oournou^  but 
belonging  to  some  more  opulent  families,  whose 
means  enabled  them  to  imitate,  in  some  measure, 
the  sepulchral  extravagance  of  their  kings.  The 
apartments  are  fewer,  smaller,  and  far  less  sump- 
tuously ornamented  than  those  in  the  Biban  el 
Melook.  Many  of  them  contain  deep  nuanmy  pits, 
and  a  lower  suite  of  chambers.  Some  were  filled, 
when  we  visited  them,  with  a  profusion  of  mummies 
in  every  stage  of  decay,  so  that  it  was  in  some  places 
impossible  to  advance  a  step  without  crushing  a 
skull,  or  treading  on  the  breast-bone  of  a  queen.  It 
was  not  without  considerable  reluctance  that  I  thus 
profaned  the  relics  of  the  dead  j  but  once  entered,  it 
was  necessary  to  make  our  way  out,  and  the  bodies 
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lay  every  where  in  our  path.  From  among  the  heaps 
of  miiTUDiieH  wc  picked  up  a  thigh-hone  about  three 
feet  in  length  ;  but  to  what  animal  it  belonged  my 
ignumnce  of  anatomy  disabled  nie  from  deciding. 


CCCCLXXXL  In  all  these  excursions  we  were 
accompanied  by  a  number  of  Arab  lads,  to  whom 
our  asses  belonged,  and  who,  besides  their  business  of 
donkey  driving,  traded  a  little  in  antiquities,  Belzoni, 
and  other  travellers,  complain  greatly  of  the  roguish- 
ness  of  the  people  of  Gournau,  Their  experience 
may  have  warranted  the  charges  they  make,  but  I 
cannot  corroborate  their  testimony.  It  is  no  doubt 
true  that  they  endeavour,  in  their  dealings  with 
Euro|>€an8,  to  obtain  the  most  they  can  for  their 
goods ;  but  is  there  any  dislionesty  in  that  ?  Belzoni 
himself,  without  perceiving  it,  absolves  them.  It  is 
a  fixed  point  iii  their  minds,  he  observes,  that  the 
Franks  would  not  be  so  liberal,  unless  the  articles 
were  worth  ten  times  as  much  as  they  pay  for  them. 
If,  therefore,  these  poor  people  suppose,  no  matter 
whether  correctly  or  not,  that  they  only  receive  a 
tenth  part  of  the  real  value  for  the  articles  they 
dispose  of,  with  what  justice  can  they  be  charged 
with  dishonesty?  In  my  opinion,  many  of  the 
trading  antitjuarians  with  whom  they  have  to  deal 
are  more  unprincipled  by  far  than  they.  At  all 
events,  I  found  them  very  moderate  in  their  de- 
mands. Accustomed  to  find  and  set  a  price  upon 
idols,  mummies,  and  scaraba^i,  they  know  much 
better  than  the  traveller  the  value  of  the  things  in 
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aelves  in  knowledge,  but  deriving  that  knowledge 
from  an  unlawful  source,  and  withal  capricious,  mis- 
chievous, uncertain  in  their  tempers.  They  there- 
fore confide  in  them  reluctantly.  But  when  disease 
comes  upon  them,  and  the  superstitious  practices  of 
people  of  their  own  religion  are  found  to  be  of  no 
avail,  prejudice  generally  gives  way  to  the  dread  of 
death,  and  the  arts  of  the  Frank  magicians  are  re- 
sorted to.  Nevertheless,  bigotry  sometimes  prevails. 
A  short  time  before  our  arrival  at  Thebes,  the  infant 
child  of  an  Arab  having  been  stung  by  a  scorpion, 
the  poison  rapidly  diffiised  itself  through  the  body  ; 
and  the  child  appeared  to  be  racked  by  the  most 
excruciating  tortures.  In  this  state  it  was  seen  by 
Mrs,  Hay,  who,  happening  to  be  passing  by  the 
tomb,  was  induced  by  her  kind  and  charitable  dis- 
position, which  on  all  occasions  leads  her  to  pity  and 
relieve  the  wants  of  the  poor,  to  interest  herself  more 
deeply  than  ordinary  in  its  fate.  She  therefore  de- 
sired the  afflicted  mother  to  follow  her  immediately, 
that  not  a  moment  might  be  lost  in  applying  the 
proper  remetlies.  Having  waited  some  little  time, 
and  |)erceiving  that  she  did  not  arrive,  Mrs.  Hay 
again  rode  to  the  tomb,  where  she  found  that  the  in- 
fant was  dead; — an  ignorant  prejudice  against  the 
medical  practice  of  the  Franks  having  prevented  the 
mother  from  availing  herself  of  the  aid  of  her  bene- 
volent neighbour ;  no  other  motive  can  account  for 
80  criminal  a  neglect. 


CCCCLXXXin.  Scorpions  are  said  to  be  ex* 
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their  possession  ;  I  mean  the  arbitrary  value  which 
custom  has  settled,  for,  iri  theoisclves,  tlic  greater 
part  of  all  such  objects  are  utterly  worthless.  When- 
ever they  saw  me  riding  across  the  plain,  in  my  way 
to  or  from  the  ruins,  several  individuals  would  come 
forth  to  meet  me,  mth  all  the  portable  antiquities 
they  possessed  ;  and  as  I  sometimes  gave  a  few  paraa 
to  the  women  or  children  whom  I  met,  and  who 
were  so  unlucky  as  to  have  nothing  to  sell,  I  observed 
that  it  was  this  part  of  the  population  that  generally 
accosted  me  on  my  way. 


CCCCLXXXIL  Though  rude,  uninfonned,  and 
poor,  the  natives  of  Gournou  are  not  wholly  destitute 
ol*  the  means  of  instruction  ;  a  school  having  been 
established  for  the  use  of  these  Troglodytes  by  the 
charity  of  some  holy  man— a  s^mton  or  demsh^- 
who  having,  in  his  rambles  through  the  world, 
amassed  what  in  those  countries  is  esteemed  riches, 
returned  home  in  his  latter  days,  and  bestowed  upon 
his  poorer  and  more  ignorant  neighbours  a  portion  of 
that  which  he  had  received  from  the  bounty  of  others* 
True  piety,  in  all  religions,  manifests  itself  in  bene- 
volence. And  I  have  obseiTcd  that,  throughout  the 
Mohammedan  world,  the  most  celebrated  sheikhs,  or 
saints,  have  shown  their  good  will  towards  mankind, 
by  establishing  schools  ;  in  which,  though  little  soinid 
knowledge  may  be  taught,  the  mind  receives  some  tinc- 
ture of  letters  and  humanity-  Ignorance,  however, 
is  a  plant  hard  to  kilL  The  Mohammedans  generally 
regard  Europeans  as  magicians,    superior   to  tliem* 
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selves  in  knowledge,  but  deriving  that  knowledge 
from  an  unlawful  source,  and  withal  capricious,  mis- 
chievous*  uncertain  in  their  tempers.  They  there- 
fore confide  in  them  reluctantly*  But  when  disease 
comes  upon  them,  and  the  superstitious  practices  of 
people  of  their  own  religion  are  found  to  be  of  no 
avail,  prejudice  generally  gives  way  to  the  dread  of 
death,  and  the  arts  of  the  Frank  magicians  are  re- 
sorted to.  Nevertheless,  bigotry  sometimes  prevails* 
A  short  time  before  our  arrival  at  Thebes,  the  infant 
child  of  an  Arab  having  been  stung  by  a  scorpion, 
the  poison  rapidly  diffiised  itself  through  the  body  j 
and  the  chihl  appeared  to  be  racked  by  the  most 
excruciating  tortures.  In  this  state  it  was  seen  by 
Mrs.  Hay,  who,  happening  to  be  passing  by  the 
tomb,  w^as  induced  by  her  kind  and  charitable  dis- 
position, which  on  all  occasions  leads  her  to  pity  and 
relieve  the  w^ants  of  the  poor,  to  interest  herself  more 
deeply  than  ordinary  in  its  fate.  She  therefore  de- 
sired the  afflicted  mother  to  follow  her  immediately, 
that  not  a  uioment  might  be  lost  in  applying  the 
proper  remedies.  Having  waited  some  little  time, 
and  perceiving  that  she  did  not  arrive,  Mrs.  Hay 
again  rode  to  the  tomb,  where  she  found  that  the  in- 
fant was  dead; — an  ignorant  prejudice  against  the 
medical  practice  of  the  PVanks  having  prevented  the 
mother  from  availing  herself  of  the  aid  of  her  bene- 
volent  neighbour ;  no  other  motive  can  account  for 
so  criminal  a  neglect. 


CCCCLXXXin.  Scorpions  are  said  to  be  ex* 
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cetXn^  abtUKiaikt  among  the  ruins*  and  in  the 
ficMiilj  of  Tbebes*  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year 
dwr  iMij  be  found  under  almost  evei^  stone,  par- 
Ikriailji  afcaiit  the  Memfumium^  where  the  heat, 
coMentnted  axnong  the  rocks^  is  intense.  They 
likewise  find  their  way  into  the  inhabited  tombs,  and 
lilot  vefug^  IB  holes  in  the  wails,  through  wliich,  how 
oAen  soever  they  may  be  stopped  up,  the  patient 
n^ililes  again  work  a  passage  out,  and  appear  in  their 
old  places,  until  they  are  caught  and  killed.  There  was 
a  scorpion*s  hole  at  my  bed's  head,  in  Gournou  ; 
but  its  inhabitant  never  apj^eared  during  my  stay. 
They  are  often  caught  under  mats  which  are  not 
daily  taken  up  and  shaken,  A  spider  of  very  large 
size,  reported  to  be  exceedingly  venomous,  is  also 
found  here  among  the  rocks  and  catacombs,  where 
the  superstitious  natives  may  perhaps  conceive  it  to 
derive  its  poison  from  feeding  on  the  bodies  of  the 
dead.  Several  gentlemen,  residing  at  Thebes,  having 
heard  of  its  noxious  qualities,  caught,  during  the 
preceding  summer,  a  scoi^pion  and  one  of  these 
spiders,  and  confining  them  together  under  a  glass, 
contrived  by  repeated  irritation  to  provoke  them  to 
attack  each  otlier.  The  scorpion  at  first  lay  torpid, 
neither  approaching  nor  shrinking  from  the  spider  j 
but  being  brought  rejjeatedly  in  contact  with  his 
adversary,  who  was  more  active  and  irritable,  he  ap- 
peared to  be  roused,  and  eager  to  commence  the  com- 
bat. They  were  now  once  more  brought  together. 
The  scorpion,  conscious  of  his  power  of  harming, 
iHiustantly  endeavoured  to  sting  the  spider  j  but  the 


THE    CROCODILE    AND    THE    WAHREK.  Ill 

latter,  catching  the  head  of  his  enemy  between  his 
long  feelers,  appeared  to  inflict  on  him  an  invisible 
wound ;  for  each  time  this  happened  the  scoi^ion 
writhed  with  agony,  and  became  evidently  weaker. 
Whether  or  not,  like  the  rattle-snake,  in  the  horrible 
experiment  made  on  this  reptile  in  America,  the 
scorpion  stung  himself  during  these  paroxysms,  I  could 
not  ascertain  from  those  who  witnessed  the  spectacle ; 
but  at  length  he  wiis  again  seized  by  the  spider, 
w^hich  seemed,  as  it  does  in  killing  a  fly,  to  delight  in 
tormenting  his  foe  j  and  while  exerting  its  power  of 
destruction,  caused  more  sensible  demonstrations  of 
pain  and  suffering  in  the  seoiiiion  than  we  com- 
monly suppose  to  be  incidental  to  a  physical  organ- 
i^tion  so  inferior  to  our  own.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  spider  had  effected  its  purpose.  The  scorpion 
was  killed* 

CCCCLXXXIV.  A  similar  fight  took  place  be- 
tween  a  small  crocodile  and  a  wahren,  or  gigantic 
lizard  of  the  desert.  In  this  case,  neither  of  the 
animals  seemed  disposed  to  begin  the  attack  ;  and  it 
was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  they  could  be 
forced  to  exert  upon  ciich  other  the  power  intrusted  to 
them  by  nature  for  their  own  defence,  or  to  procure 
their  proper  food.  Crocodiles  are  numerous  in  this 
part  of  the  Nile,  And  among  the  Arabs  of  Kamak 
there  are  several  who  understand  the  method  of  de- 
stroying them  ;  which  they  do  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  stuffing,  aTid  selling  their  skins  to  travellers.  The 
patience  and  phlegm  they  exhibit  in  this  species  of 
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sportsmanship  are  worthy  of  a  Dutchman,  On  one 
of  the  numerous  sandy  islands  intersecting  the  chan- 
nel of  the  Nile  they  dig  a  deep  pit,  carefully  distri- 
buting over  the  surface  the  sand  thromi  up  from 
below.  For  several  days  after  this  operation,  the 
crocodile,  finding  an  alteration  in  the  appearance  of 
his  old  haunt,  and  dreading  an  amhush,  remains  in 
the  water,  or  resorts  to  some  other  island  ;  but  grow- 
ing  accustomed  by  degrees  to  the  physiognomy  of 
the  place,  he  returns,  and  basks  there  as  usual  in  the 
sun.  Observing  this,  the  Arab,  who  has  all  the 
while  been  watching  his  movements,  crosses  over  by 
night  to  the  island,  carrying  with  him  provisions  for 
two  or  three  days,  and  lies  down  in  the  pit,  with  his 
musket  loaded  with  iron  ball  Here  he  watches  for 
the  emerging  of  the  crocodile  from  the  water  ;  and 
aiming  at  the  under  part  of  the  body,  seldom  fails  to 
effect  his  purpose. 


CCCCLXXXV.  Travellers  usually  complain  of 
the  number  and  fierceness  of  the  dogs  which  infest 
the  cemeteries  and  uninhabited  parts  of  Alexandria. 
But  they  are  tame  and  gentle  compared  with  those 
of  Gournoiij  where  night  and  day  their  bark  is  heard, 
following  at  your  heels  in  troops  when  you  leave  the 
village,  and  angrily  assailing  you,  at  every  winding 
of  the  roadj  and  the  entrance  to  every  tomb,  on  your 
return.  Were  they  contented  with  barking,  however, 
the  nuisance  would  be  less  intolerable  ;  but,  unless 
kept  off*  by  sticks  or  stones,  and  those  neither  light 
nor  small  ones,  they  would  tear  you  like  wild  beasts. 


FRAQMBNyS   OF   HUMAN   BODIES, 
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iThe  whole  face  of  the  hill,  from  the  tombs  to  the 
cultivable  laud,  having  been  broken  up  in  search  of 
mnmmies,  is  full  of  deep  and  dangerous  pitfalls* 
tere,  where  the  majority  of  the  vulgai^  dead  seem  to 
have  been  buried,  fragments  of  bodies,  unbandiiged, 
and  torn  open  in  search  of  papyri,  legs,  amis,  bones, 
skulls,  chips  of  coffins,  painted  linenj  morsels  of  bitumen 
and  resin,  and  other  funereal  paraphernalia,  strew  the 
ground  in  all  directions.  It  does  not  appear  tbat  the 
Arabs,  as  some  travellers  have  pretended,  habitually 
make  use  of  the  dead  bodies  for  fuel,  though  they 
would  no  doubt  burn  well,  on  account  of  their  dry- 
ness, and  the  great  quantity  of  combustible  nuitter 
they  contain ;  for,  though  wood  and  charcoal  arc 
extremely  dear,  and  they  bave  no  substitute  but  the 
dry  dung  of  animals,  heaps  of  mummies  are  left  to 
fall  to  dust  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  their  dwellings.  Yet,  were  all 
these  remains  collected,  and  consumed  on  one  pile, 
or  even  burned  piecemeal  by  tbe  Arabs,  it  would  be 
leas  offensive  to  the  feelings  than  to  behold  them 
thus  wantonly  trampled  under  foot* 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


nonquK  <»r  luxok — dancing-girls  who  spoke  frbnch  —  gigak* 

f^   KJICK  ALUt — VAST    PROPYLON   AND    OBELISKS  —  SPLENDID 

jirr&uuLKCi  OP  the  grand  entrance  —  theory  of  beauty  — 

l^TrriANS  ignorant  of  the  beautiful  —  GRAND  PERISTYLE  — 
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ijOnr  MOUNTAIN— -PLAIN  OF  KARNAK  —  GRAND  AVENUE  OF 
SPRYNXES  —  RUINS  OF  THE  GREAT  TEMPLE  —  MOTIVE  OF  THE 
ROYAL  FOUNDERS — MAGNIFICENCE  OP  THE  REMAINS  —  GRAND 
HALL  OF  COLUMNS  —  SPARROWS  —  POLITICAL  DEGRADATION  OF 
THE  EGYPTIANS — CASTES  —  IGNORANCE  — INVENTION  AND  Vt^E 
OF  LETTERS —  NORTHERN  ASPECT —  ASTRONOMICAL  OBSERVA- 
tlONS  —  ENORMOUS  PROPYLON — FOUNDATION  OF  THE  EGYPTIAN 
TEMPLES  ARCHITECTURAL  VISTA  —  GODS  OF  THE  TEMPLE  — > 
PAN  AND  VENUS  —  THE  TOMBS  —  DEPARTURE  FROM  THEBES  — 
BEAUTY  OP  THE  NIGHT — WILD  SCENERY  —  DESCEND  THE  RIVER 
TO  GHENEH  — DENDERA — SURVEY  OF  THE  RED  SEA  — OCCUPATION 
OF  ABy»8INIA —  CHARACTER  OF  BRUCE  — DIOSPOLIS  PARVA. 


CCCCLXXXVI.  When  we  had  seen  the  principal 
remains  of  antiquity  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile, 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  site  of  the  original 
city,  and  to  contain  the  most  ancient  monuments,  we 
passed  over  to  the  eastern  side,  and  commenced  our 
observations  with  the  temple  of  Luxor.  Portions  of 
this  vast  ruin  are  filled  up  by  the  dwellings  and  cow- 
houses of  the  Arabs  j  who,  by  converting  some  of  the 
lower  chambers  into  latrincB,  have  rendered  them 
absolutely  unapproachable.      The  French  employed 
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In  removing  the  obelisk  had  fitted  up,  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  temple,  a  small  house  ;  which,  at  their 
departure,  they  left  entire  for  the  use  of  travellers. 
In  this  we  breakfasted  ;  and  had  scarcely  eudcd,  when 
a  dancing  girl,  evidently  accustomed  to  the  house, 
made  her  appearance  at  the  door  inquiring  whether 
our  party  required  her  services.  These  women  are 
numerous  at  Luxor ^  and  seem  to  have  made  some 
progress  in  refinenient  during  the  removal  of  the 
obeh'sk  ;  for  some  of  them  spoke  French,  particularly 
the  mistress  of  the  band,  who  was  an  Arab,  Her 
pupils,  all  accomplished  alme^  exhibited  every  variety 
of  complexion,  from  the  jet  black  of  the  negress  to 
the  fairness  of  an  European  woman,  and  were  dressed 
in  as  many  costumes.  One  of  the  black  women,  not 
of  the  negro  race,  was  remarkable  for  the  symmetry 
of  her  features,  but  still  more  so  for  her  lofty  stature. 
Few  men  in  Luxar  equalled  her  in  height.  Though 
evidently  a  native  of  some  distant  country,  she  had 
adopted  the  Arab  dress,  but  still  retained  many  of 
her  savage  ornaments  about  her  neck  and  in  her 
tresses.  They  wandered  all  day  about  the  village  ; 
and,  on  the  appearance  of  a  kandjia,  descended  to  the 
bank^  of  the  river,  where  they  danced  and  sang  their 
lascivious  songs  upon  the  shore. 


CCCCLXXXVII.  The  ruins  of  the  temple, 
which  appear  to  consist  of  an  original  shrine  and  the 
repeated  additions  of  subsequent  ages,  are  upwards  of 
ei^t  hundred  feet  in  length.  The  entrance  is 
t0Wirds  the  north,  where  a  propylon  of  vast  propor- 
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^lO  FXOPTLOX. 

•aEOiti&^  iMveK^  VTCI  binie-srenes  in  a  rude  but  rigor* 
,j«fis  2t>*e«  jionieu  in  rrom  with  coUossal  statues,  and^ 
T^^'cttU^^  w!ca  rvo  of  the  noblest  and  loftiest  obelisks 
^  :;^  i^cnuL  nutsks  the  scattered  fragments  of  the 
^CTttkt^Lre.  One  of  these  obelisks,  as  I  was  informed 
^  jtt  ^c&cvr  of  the  Luxor^  was  considerably  higher 
^bM  t^^te  other;  and  the  greater  one,  he  said,  re- 
wtttaMl  and  had  been  given  to  the  English.  I  trust 
ii  wili  nener  be  removed.  There  are  four  coUossal 
jdtuess  two  on  either  hand,  more  than  half  buried  in 
Kounds  of  rubbish.  When  entire,  —  both  the  obe- 
Ksks  standing,  the  statues  perfect,  the  walls  covered 
with  warlike  representations,  the  mouldings,  cornices, 
architraves,  hieroglyphics,  painted  in  brilliant  colours, 
and  the  whole  surrounded  by  a  spacious  paved  area,  — • 
the  fa9ade  of  this  propylon  must  unquestionably  have 
presented  an  aspect  of  extraordinary  grandeur.  It 
was  in  the  invention  of  this  part  of  their  sacred  edi- 
fices that  the  architects  of  Egypt  exhibited  the  most 
unequivocal  proofs  of  genius.  The  aspect  of  stability ; 
the  pyramidal  inclination  of  the  sides,  contrived  to 
increase  its  apparent  height ;  the  wide  and  lofly  por- 
tals, adorned,  like  the  rest,  with  a  profusion  of 
imagery ;  the  prodigious  flag-staf&  fixed  against  either 
wing,  and  surpassing  in  height  the  masts  of  a  line-of- 
battle  ship,  from  which,  on  certain  occasions,  enor- 
mous streamers  were  unfurled  to  the  breeze ;  the 
towering  sculptured  obelisks,  emblematic  of  the  solar 
my*  which  flanked  the  entrance ;  and  the  swart  co- 
lossal figures  of  gods,  reposing  on  immovable  thrones 
in  front  of  their  dwelling,  from  which  their  solemn 
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appearance  might  suffice  to  chase  away  the  profime  ; 
<-^  all  these  comhiiied  circumstances  conferred  on  the 
propylon  and  grand  entrance  to  the  temple  of  Lii.wr 
an  irresistible  claim  to  public  admiration.  And  \\c 
still,  in  spite  of  time,  experience  something  of  this 
feeling  j  though  our  views  and  sentiments  differ  so 
widely  from  those  of  the  Egyptian,  who  cast  a  hur- 
ried awT-strieken  glance  at  these  mysterious  objects, 
as  he  hastened  into  the  interior,  with  all  the  humilia- 
tion of  superstition  in  his  soiih  He  dared  not  mingle, 
as  we  do,  criticism  with  ]>rai.se.  But  if,  as  has  been 
repeatedly  advanced,  this  style  of  architecture,  with 
its  accessories,  united  in  its  design  the  severe  elements 
of  grandeur  with  the  utmost  luxuriance  of  omanienti 
it  must  at  the  same  time  be  owned  that  Egypt  seems 
never  to  have  produced  an  artist  capable  of  skilfully 
combining  these  elements  so  as  to  produce  one  har- 
mom"ous  whole,  uniting  taste  with  magnificence,  and 
beauty  with  sublimity.  Something  always  presents 
itself  to  the  eye,  of  which  the  judgment  disapproves: 
and,  as  we  contemplate  works  of  art  chiefly  for  the  de- 
light they  inspire,  by  producing  in  our  minds  a  har- 
mony analogous  to  what  we  observe  in  them,  this 
involuntary  appeal  to  the  critical  faculty,  where  the 
imagination  only  is  directly  concerned,  is  highly 
painful. 


CCCCLXXXVIIl.  The   puerile   inference,    be- 

"cauge*  among  different  nations,  various  and,  perhaps, 

contradictory  ideas  of  beauty  prevail,  that  therefore 

there  is  no  standard  of  beauty,  is  as  peniicious  in  the 
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Arts  as  a  corresponding  notion  would  prove  in  phUo* 
sophy  and  morals.  What  is  true,  is  as  difficult  to 
decide  as,  what  is  beautiful ;  yet  few  persons  are 
found  to  deny  the  existence  of  truth.  The  same 
thing  may  be  said  of  virtue,  or  moral  beauty.  Cer- 
tain forms  awaken  in  the  soul  trains  of  sensations 
highly  pleasurable^  inducing  intense  tmnquillity,  and 
gilding  all  the  images  of  our  fancy  with  sunshine.  In 
these  forms,  whether  animate  or  inanimate,  we  recog- 
nise the  principle  of  beauty.  Rude  and  ignorant 
nations,  occupied  principally  with  the  ordinary  cares 
of  life,  and,  among  civilised  people,  all  those  classes 
of  the  commimity  whose  thouglits  are  absorbed  by  the 
pursuits  of  gain,  necessarily  entertain  very  imperfect 
ideas  of  beauty,  if  they  at  all  concern  themselves 
about  the  matter.  When  men  begin,  however,  to 
direct  their  miuds  towards  the  imitative  arts,  their 
notions  of  beauty  grow  more  enlightened;  they  dis- 


cover that  some   forms   possess    in    a    much  higher 


degree  than  others  the  power  of  pieasurably  affecting 
the  soul,  or  of  producing  temporary  happiness  ;  and 
perceive  that  the  perfection  of  art  consists  in  infusing 
into  their  works  the  gi'eatest  possible  proportion  of 
this  ingredient*  In  the  science  of  beauty,  therefore, 
as  in  all  other  sciences,  progress  can  only  be  made  by 
application  and  study  :  and  if  men  and  nations  differ 
from  each  other  in  the  ideas  which  they  entertain  on 
this  subject,  all  we  can  infer  from  this  circum- 
stance is,  that  the  greater  number  are  ignorant;  and 
the  conceptions  of  ignorance  must  always  be  milike 
those  of  knowledge. 
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CCCCLXXXIX.  If  we  apply  these  remarks  to 
the  E{^ptians,  wc  shall  discover  that,  during  the  whole 
period  of  their  existence  as  a  nation,  they  were  never 
able  to  soar  into  those  elevated  regions  of  art  in  which 
the  pure  type  of  the  beautiful  is  found*  Animated 
by  the  desire  to  arrive  at  this  envied  height,  they  un- 
doubtedly were ;  and  to  this  we  owe  the  numerous 
monuments  of  perseverance  and  power  which  still 
ennoble  the  land  they  inhabited :  but  it  remained  for 
an  European  nation,  gifted  by  nature  with  a  physical 
organisation  and  an  intellectual  wannth  and  energy 
aever  bestowed  on  any  Oriental  people,  to  cany  the 
limitative  arts  to  perfection — to  bequeath  to  posterity, 
rin  almost  every  branch  of  them,  models  of  inimitable 
beauty,  which,  copied  and  repeated  ten  thousand 
times  by  succeeding  artists,  have  never  yet  been 
equalled,  whatever  may  be  the  success  reserved  for 
the  gemus  of  the  present  age. 


CCCCXC.  From  the  colossal  statues  and  sculp- 
tured battle  scenes  adorning  the  propylon  of  the 
temple  of  Lu.roi\  which  led  to  the  above  digression, 
let  us  pass  into  the  interior  of  the  edifice.  The 
Iromos,  or  great  court,  was  originally  surrounded  by 
a  magnificent  peristyle,  consisting  of  two  rows  of 
massive  columns,  profusely  covered  with  painted  hie- 
rogljrphics  and  symbolical  sculpture.  But  the  whole 
of  this  extensive  area  is  now  choked  up  with  the 
miserable  dwellings  of  the  Arabs;  who,  without  under- 
standing what  they  do,  destroy  one  part  after  another 
of  these  va^t  structures,  not  wantonly,  perhapsi  but 
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because  their  views  of  comfort  and  accommodation, 
into  wliicli  we  cannot  properly  enter,  appeal*  to  require 
such  depredations.  To  view  many  parts  of  what 
remains,  you  must  enter  into  their  houses,  and  dis- 
turb their  famiHes.  From  this  court  we  proceed 
into  what  was  probably  the  pronaos,  where  the  double 
row  of  cohunns,  seven  on  either  hand,  extending 
down  the  centre,  from  the  dromos  to  the  cella,  alone 
remains.  They  are  adorned  with  the  spreading  or 
beil- formed  capital,  and  thougli  partly  buried  in  the 
sand,  have  an  exceedingly  stately  appearance.  The 
celkj  into  which  we  must  now  climb  over  the  wall,^ — 
the  regular  entrance  beoig  blocked  up, —  seems  to  have 
been  hypiethral,  as  there  is  no  appearance  of  there 
having  been  rows  of  columns  in  the  centre,  without 
which  the  Egyptians  knew  no  means  of  roofing  their 
buildings.  A  grand  colonnade,  with  a  double  row  of 
lofty  pillars,  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  open 
area  on  either  side  ;  but  as,  in  the  construction  of 
their  temples,  the  Egyptians  were  directed  by  no  prin- 
ciple of  regularity,  what  we  imagine  to  have  been  a 
cella,  they  may  have  considered  as  a  court ;  which  is 
rendered  the  more  probable  by  our  finding,  immedi- 
ately beyond  it,  a  considerable  hypostyle,  consisting 
of  eight  ranges  of  coluunis,  of  four  in  each  row.  The 
remainder  of  the  edifice  is  divided  into  several  small 
apartments,  some  adorned  with  pillars,  others  without 
them  ;  but  which  of  these  chambers  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  adytum,  it  seems  difficult  to  detennine. 
Near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  temple,  are  the 
remains  of  au  aucieut  quay. 
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CCCCXCL  From  the  termce  of  the  traveller's 
house  at  LiLvor,  —  where  Messrs,  Jones  and  Goiiri, 
and  the  Indian  officers  resided  during  their  stay, — we 
enjoyed  an  extensive  prospect  of  the  plain  and  ruins 
of  western  Thebes,  backed  by  the  vast  cliffs  and 
I  craggy  heights  of  the  Lybian  mountains,  one  peak  of 
which  appears  to  attain  an  elevation  of  at  least  twelve 
or  thirteen  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Nile  j 
though  some  travellers  have  estimated  the  greatest 
elevation  of  these  mountains  at  not  more  than  four 
hundred  feet :  an  extraordinary  discrepancy  I  To 
me,  however,  the  conical  peak  rising  immediately 
above  the  tombs  of  the  kings  seemed  to  possess  nearly 
three  times  the  height  of  the  great  pyramid ;  and 
whoever  has  climbed  its  precipitous  and  craggy  sides, 
and  looked  down  from  thence  on  the  valley  of  the 
Nile,  will  probably  incline  to  my  opinion.  For  taking 
its  exact  elevation  none  of  us  possessed  the  necessary 
instruments.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  woithy  of  remark, 
that  all  this  part  of  the  Libyan  range  is  composed  of 
rock  containing  innumerable  fossil  shells,  several 
si^ecimens  of  which  we  collected. 


CCCCXCTL  From  the  village  o?  Luxor  we  pro- 
ceeded across  the  plain  to  Kurnak.  Cultivation 
has  not  here,  as  about  the  site  of  Memphis,  covered 
the  fields  with  verdure,  or  raised  living  avenues  of 
date  palms,  to  replace  the  fallen  obelisk  and  column. 
The  country  is  nearly  desert^  and  the  date  woods  arc 
few  and  scanty.  So  much  the  more  impressive,  how- 
ever, are  the  ruins.     Even  a  sheikh's  tombi  or  a 
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dilapidated  caravanserai,  on  this  dreary  and  abandoned 
plain,  would  be  an  object  of  interest ;  and  it  will 
therefore  be  easy  to  ioiaji^ine  the  effect,  in  such  a 
situation^  of  the  most  prodigious  masses  of  ruin  any- 
where existing  on  the  globe.  The  great  propyl  on, 
with  its  gigantic  portal,  commands  admiration  from 
afar.  Presently  we  reach  the  commencement  of  that 
long  avenue  of  colossal  sphynxes  by  which  we  ap- 
proach the  entrance  looking  towards  the  south. 
These  mysterious  symbolical  figures,  intended  to  re- 
present the  united  beauty  and  strength  of  two  natures, 
couching  on  either  side  of  your  path,  awaken,  in  spite 
of  time  and  violence,  which  have  leagued  together 
against  them,  strong  emotions  of  pleasure,  touched 
with  melancholy,  and  mingled  with  regret.  You" 
behold  them  extending  one  beyond  another  in  vast 
files  to  the  portal  of  the  temple.  But  the  traveller  is 
at  first  distracted  by  the  multitude  of  objects  around 
him ;  aud,  before  he  examines  any  portion  mhmtely, 
passes  hastily  througfi  the  whole,  enjoying,  rather  than 
observing*  Hie  plan  of  this  vast  scene  of  ruins  has 
never  been  satisfactorily  made  out.  Perhaps  the 
heterogeneous  paits  now  comprehended  under  the 
name  of  the  temple  of  Karnak,  never  formed,  in 
reality,  portions  of  the  same  building,  but  were  con- 
tiguous edifices,  partly  sacred,  and  partly  secular. 
The  plans  of  Messrs.  Catherwood  aud  Arundale, 
which  I  saw  at  Gournou^  appear  to  strengthen  this 
suspicion ;  but  this  and  other  questions  connected 
with  these  ruins  can  never  be  determmed  without 
extensive  excavations. 
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CCCCXCIII.  In  describing  the  arts  by  which 
tyranny  aimed    of  old  at   keeping   the    people    in 
subjection,    Aristotle  enumerates,    among  the  most 
efficacious,  that  of  utterly  impoverishing  tliem,  by 
erecting  prodigiously  expensive  structures,  such  as 
tlie  pyramids  of  Egypt,  and  the  magnificent  dedica- 
tions of  Cypselus.     The  Theban   kings   appear   to 
have  been  deeply  versed  in    these  arts.     To  their 
slaves,  the  motive  assigned,  if  they  condescended  to 
assign  any,  was,  of  course,  piety  towards  the  gods  j 
and  with  persons  of  a  character  analogous  to  that  of 
their  slaves,  they  have  obtained,  in  ijuccceding  ages, 
credit    for   so  holy  an  intention.     But    with  their 
political  motives,  a  large  proportion  of  mere  vanity 
was  probably  mingled,  advancing  recklessly  to   its 
own  gratification,  through  the  sweat,  and  toil,  and 
homely  privations,  of  the  poor.     And  to  these  united 
incentives  we  owe  the  architectural  grandeur  of  such 
edifices  as  the  temple  of  Karnak,     Considerations 
of  this  kind  are  not  the  first,  however,  which  present 
themselves  to  the  mind  of  the  traveller,  in  the  midst 
of  ruins  so  vast  and  magnificent*     Beholding  before 
hira  the  result  of  the  continuous  labour  of  myriads, 
once  arranged  and  distributed  into  something  like  a 
whole,  designed  to  create  in  the  minds  of  the  spec- 
tators  a  sentiment  of  superstitious   awe,  but   now 
shattered  to  fragments,  and  grouped  in  picturesque 
masses  of  ruin  by  the  giant  hand  of  Time,  the  feelings 
which  spontaneously   arise  are  those  of  satisfaction 
and  pleasure.      Art,  he  perceives,  has  been  there, 
The  towering  column,    the  aspiring    obelisk,   the 
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frieze  and  architrave,  covered  with  syinboHeal  ioiagery, 
together  with  the  vast  portals,  beneath  whieh  Ty- 
phji!us  or  Enceladus  might  have  entered  without 
bowing  the  head,  aod  the  innumerable  characters  of 
unknowTi  import  which  eveiywhere  meet  the  eye, 
combine  to  awaken  in  his  breast  the  sentiment  of 
enthusiasm.  Under  the  influence  of  this  feeling  we 
long  wandered  through  tlie  temple.  Each  took  a 
different  way,  I  remained  alone  in  the  grand  hall, 
where  one  hundred  and  sixty*two  columns,  covered 
with  painted  sculpture  and  hieroglyphics,  support  the 
roof,  and,  disposed  in  numerous  ranges,  produce  a 
series  of  long  vistas,  resembling  the  openings  in  a 
forest.  Sitting  down  at  the  foot  of  one  of  these 
pillars,  between  which  the  bright  sunshine  streamed 
in  broad  masses  through  the  breaks  in  the  wall,  I  con- 
templated at  leisure  the  features  of  the  scene  around 
me.  Many  doves,  and  innumerable  sparrows,  were 
perched  above  upon  the  painted  c<i]>itals,  cooing  and 
twittering,  or  flitting  to  and  fro  between  the  columns- 
Hawks,  too,  the  sacred  birds  of  Osiris,  were  wheeling 
about  and  screaming  over  head.  These  were  the 
only  sounds  audible,  and  they  were  not  unpleasing. 


CCCCXCIV.  Few  persons,  in  such  a  situation, 
would  be  able  to  resist  the  temptation  to  indulge  in 
melancholy  reflections.  And  though  it  was  equally 
foreign  to  my  object  and  character  to  seek,  among  the 
wrecks  of  antiquity^  the  means  of  saddening  my  mind,  I 
imperceptibly  fell  into  the  trite  subject  of  the  political 
fate  of  man,  and  the  debased  and  humiliating  con- 
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dition  to  which  the  greater  uiiraber  have  been  doomed 
ill  almost  all  coimtries.  The  very  edifice  in  which  I 
sat  had  been  one  of  the  instruments  by  which  the 
political  degradation  of  the  Egyptians  had  been 
elRcted,  Priestly  craft,  combined  with  the  absohite 
power  of  kings,  sunk  them,  in  many  respects,  below 
the  level  of  tlie  brute ;  and  legishition,  if  the  regu- 
lations by  which  despots  hedge  round  their  power 
deserve  the  name,  divided  them,  if  there  be  any  faith 
in  history,  into  castes,  by  which  the  majority  were 
condemned  to  pursue  from  father  to  son,  without 
hope  or  chance  of  a  favourable  change,  the  most 
sordid  and  serv  ile  drudgery.  From  the  enjoyments 
and  pleasures  of  science,  literature,  and  arts,  they  were 
necessarily  excluded  for  ever*  For,  since  the  members 
of  one  caste  could  not  encroach  *on  the  province  of 
another,  all  persons  not  of  the  sacerdotal  order, 
which  preserved  the  monopoly  of  intellectual  pursuitsi 
must  necessarily  have  been  phinged  in  the  profoundest 
ignorance ;  which  will  account  for  the  prevalence  of 
human  sacriKces  so  late  as  the  age  of  Amasis ;  and 
of  animal  worship,  uutd  their  bestial  gods  were  put 
to  flight  by  Christianity,  Ancient  Egypt,  if  we  draw 
aside  the  veil  cast  over  it  by  ignorant  admiration, 
was  nothing  but  a  nest  of  priests  and  slaves  ;  for 
despotism  itself  was  here  subordinate  to  the  sacerdotal 
tyrants,  who  either  elevated  a  member  of  their  order 
to  the  throne,  or,  when  the  sceptre  had  passed  by 
unavoidable  accident  into  the  hands  of  another,  asso* 
ciated  its  possessor  with  themselves.  Thus  it  happened 
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that  Egypt  produced  neither  poets,  nor  historiam, 
nor  artists,  properly  so  called.  By  all  these  forms  of 
intellectual  exertion  *  men  address  themselves  to  the 
people;  and  in  l^gypt  the  people  were  not  only  inca- 
pable of  deriving  either  profit  or  advantage  from 
such  labours,  but  were  absolutely  excluded  by  the 
law  from  enjoyments  of  this  exalted  kind.  Hence, 
to  return  to  the  point  from  which  I  set  out,  though 
the  genius  of  the  nation  wouhl  appear  to  have  quali- 
fied them  for  excelling  in  technical  pursuits,  none  of 


♦  If  we  reflect  upon  the  incalculable  advantages  which  mankind  have 
derived  from  the  invention  of  letters,  we  bhall  know  how  to  apprecmte 
the  character  of  the  Egyptian  pricstljood,  who  liibourcd  to  maintain  for 
their  own  order  a  monopoly  of  those  arlvantages.  The  specious  ar^u- 
menta  by  which  they  soutrht,  when  humbled  by  conquest,  to  disguise 
the  enormity  of  their  ancient  practices,  seem  to  be  stated  by  r*lato  in 
the  following  {lasswge!  —  *'  Theiith — ^  the  inventor  of  letters  —  is 
reported  to  have  fully  unfolded  to  Thamus  (king  of  Etrypt)  many  par- 
ticulars respecting  efich  art,  whith  it  would  be  too  prolix  to  mention. 
But  when  they  came  todisconrseupnn  letters,  "This discipline,  Okin"!*' 
says  Theuth,  **  will  render  the  Egyptians  wiser  and  increase  their  powers 
of  memory  ;  for  this  invention  is  the  loedicliie  of  memory  and  wisdom.** 
To  thia  Thmnus  replied,  **  O  most  artificial  Theuth,  one  person  is 
i]K>re  adapted  to  artificial  operations ;  but  another  to  judging  what 
detriment  or  advanttige  will  iirise  from  the  use  of  these  firoductions  of 
art :  and  now,  you  who  are  the  father  of  letters,  through  the  hencvo- 
Icnce  of  your  disposition,  have  affirmed  just  the  contrary  of  what 
letters  are  able  to  effect.  For  these,  though  the  negligence  of  recollec- 
tion will  produce  oblivion  in  the  soul  of  the  learner, — ^  because,  through 
truiting  to  the  external  and  foreign  marks  of  writing,  he  will  not  exer- 
cise the  internal  power  of  recollection,  —  so  you  have  not  discovered 
the  medicine  of  meraoryj  but  of  admonition.  You  will  likewise  deliver 
to  your  disciples  an  opinion  of  wisdom,  and  not  truth ;  for,  in  conse- 
quence of  having  roany  readers,  without  the  instruction  (assistance)  of 
a  master,  tlie  multitude  will  appear  to  be  knowrag  in  many  things  of 
which  they  are  at  the  same  time  ii^norant ;  and  will  become  troublesome 
associateis,  in  consequence  of  possessing  ati  opinion  of  wisdooii  instead 
of  wisdom  icselil" 
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the  arts  attained  to  perfection  in  this  country,  and 
the  greater  number  languished  in  cold  mediocrity. 

CCCCXCV,  When  I  had  remained  for  some 
time  at  the  foot  of  the  column,  piirsiiing  my  ideas 
into  periods  of  remote  antiquity,  my  companions 
returned  into  the  Iiypostyle,  and  we  proceeded  to 
examine  together  the  ji^eneral  aspect  of  the  temple- 
One  of  its  principal  faces  looks  towards  the  river^  or 
Dorth-west,  and  was  approached  by  another  avenue  of 
sphynxes,  apparently  extending  from  the  Nile  to  the 
great  gateway  of  the  propylon.  On  the  right  side 
of  the  entrance,  engraved  on  the  stone,  is  a  statement 
of  the  exact  longitudes  and  latitudes  of  several  cele- 
brated sites  in  Upper  Egypt,  as  ascertained  by  the 
French  astronomers  who  accompanied  the  division  of 
Desmix.  This  useful  piece  of  information  I  copied, 
and  shall  here  insert :  — 


Lofjg. 

L»L 

1.  Den  tier  a, 

-   30^  21^  r 

26^ 

10'  0^' 

2.  Karnak,     - 

-  30    20    4 

25 

44    15 

3.  Luxcr, 

-     30     19  16 

25 

42    55 

4,  Ei^reh, 

-     30     14.  12 

25 

19    39 

5-  Edfoo, 

-       30     33     4 

25 

0     0 

6.  Orabos, 

-     30     38  39 

24 

28     0 

7  •Syeue, 

-      30    34   19 

24 

8     6 

8-  Philaj,      . 

^     30     33  4(5 

24 

I  S  45 

This  prodigious  propylon,  nearly  four  hundred  feet 
m  length,  formed  no  part  of  the  original  edifice,  but 
was  a  comparatively  modem  addition,  left  unfinished, 
and  contaming  neither  sculpture  nor  hieroglyphics. 
We  next  enter  into  a  grand  court,  adorned  on  either 
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whereas  the  grand  propylonj  built  on  the  edge  of  the 
cultivable  land,  has  been  shattered  to  pieces*  And  it 
should,  moreover,  be  remarked,  that  it  has  fallen  out 
eastward*  in  the  direction  of  the  plain,  where,  reason- 
ing d  priori^  we  should,  according  to  this  view  of 
the  matter,  have  expected  the  foundations  to  give  way 
first.  For  this  reason,  I  imagine,  the  Egyptians 
erected  their  principal  structures  on  the  edge  of  the 
desert,  where  they  could,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
pyramids,  found  them  on  a  rock ;  and  the  cities  built 
without  regard  to  this  rule,  among  which  Memphis 
was  the  principal,  have  for  the  most  pait  disappeared 
entirely. 


CCCCXCVI,  Passing  through  the  gateway  of  the 
second  propylon,  we  proceed  into  that  vast  hypostyle 
briefly  noticed  above,  which  may  be  regarded,  next 
after  the  pyramids,  as  the  noblest  creation  of 
Egyptian  architecture.  Down  the  centre  of  this 
immense  ball  extends  a  double  row  of  magnificent 
cokimns,  with  richly  spreading  capitals,  considerably 
loftier  than  the  numerous  ranges  on  either  side* 
^  forming  the  grand  avenue  by  which  the  sight  is  con- 
ducted to  that  splendid  architectural  vista,  consisting 
of  columns,  obelisks,  propylaea,  placed  in  regular 
succession  one  beyond  the  other,  and  terminating  in 
a  view  of  the  distant  mountains.  The  bell-formed 
capitals,  surmounted  by  low  plinths  covered  with 
sculpture  and  hieroglyphics,  are  admirably  propor- 
tioned, and  their  ornaments,  most  gorgeously  painted, 
consist  of  the  full-blown  lotus,  alternating  with  two 
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budding  ones.  An  architrave,  moulding,  and  cornice, 
in  the  usual  ornamental  style,  ran  along  the  top  of 
the  next  i-ow  of  columns  on  either  side,  supporting 
a  number  of  plain  square  pillars,  which,  rising  to  the 
height  of  the  double  row  in  the  middle,  sustained  the 
loftiest  part  of  the  roof-  The  interspace  between 
these  s€pmre  pillans  fonncd,  on  either  side,  a  line 
of  large  windows,  from  which  the  rays  of  light 
streaming  obliquely,  illuminated  the  lateral  extre- 
mities of  the  hall.  If  tlie  capital  of  the  larger  and 
loftier  columns  represents  the  calyx  of  the  full-blown 
lotus,  which  seems  to  be  a  probable  supposition,  that 
of  the  smaller  ones  may  be  taken  for  the  same  flower 
in  the  half-expanded  bud,  with  its  apex  truncated, 
and  surmounted  by  a  plinth ;  and  if  so,  we  must 
acknowledge  that,  in  this  arrangement,  so  strictly 
conformable  to  the  order  of  nature,  the  Egy|itians 
exhibited  an  unusual  degree  of  good  taste. 


CCCCXCVIL  In  whatever  direction  we  proceed 
from  this  hypostyle,  our  progress  is  impeded  by 
enonnous  masses  of  ruin.  Columns  overthrowTi  and 
shattered,  architrave  falling  against  architrave,  friezes, 
entahlatuiTs,  capitals,  covered  ivith  painted  imagery, 
and  blocks  of  stone  of  enormous  magnitude,  are  piled 
up  around  on  all  sides.  It  were  fruitless,  amid 
a  chaos  of  this  kind,  to  attempt,  in  our  description, 
any  thing  like  order  or  cormection :  the  very  nature 
of  the  scene  forbids  it.  From  bas-reliefs,  shai-p  and 
fresh,  as  if  recently  executed,  the  eye  suddenly  passes 
to  a  sbapelebs  mound  of  stones  and  earth,  a  shattered 
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wall,  or  overthrown  obelisk.  But  whose  temple  was 
this  ?  Solemn  antiquarians,  who  pore  over  tlie  my- 
thological fables  of  antiquity  until  they  seem  to 
believe  them,  and  trick  out  the  most  fantastic  dreams 
with  a  pompous  apparatus  of  erudition,  will  probably 
maintain  that  it  was  sacred  to  Amnion  Generator* 
But  vviis  not  this  divinity  one  of  the  Fetuh  gods  of 
ancient  Africa,  similar  in  functions  and  character 
with  the  Pan  •,  or  the  Priapes  of  the  Greeks  ? 
Among  the  innumerable  figures  sculptured  on  the 
walls  and  columns  of  this  vast  fane,  that  of  Mendes 
or  Chemmis,  whom,  from  the  analogy  of  his  attributes, 
the  Greeks  confounded  with  their  Fan,  is  by  far  the 
most  prominent,  and  the  most  frequently  repeated. 
We  observe  him  everywhere,  both  within  and  with- 
out, with  his  hand  beneath  the  mystic  van,  his  lofty 
mitre,  his  altar,  his  lotus,  and  his  symbolical  cypress 
cones  t  behind  hiui*  Beside  this  altar  stands  a 
naked  goddess,  with  the  pschent  and  lituus  mitre; 
the  counterpart,  probably,  of  the  Paphian  Queen, 
who  shared  with  Mendes  the  worship  of  the  dissolute 
Tliebans.  In  front  a  devotee  approaches  the  god, 
with  a  basket  of  flowers.  War-scenes,  and  sacred 
processions  in  boats,  are  sculptured  on  the  exterior 
walls ;  but  they  differ  neither  in  character  nor  exe- 
cution from  those  already  described. 

•  In  fact,  Plutardi  confounds  Ammon  with  Pan  (Be  Ind,  et  Otnid,)  ; 
ftlld,  accordingly.  Pan  is  soinctiirtea  represented  with  the  head  of  a 
rain*  —  Paytic  Knight^  pp.  G^,  66, 

+  Three  cones,  not  unlike  those  of  Chemmis,  are  found  on  the  coins 
of  Cypms;  and  in  a  picture  discovered  at  Herculanemn,  representing 
the  worslup  of  the  Paphian  Venus,  is  an  dtar  of  aimilar  form.  —  Pilture 
AfstkAe  iPEreolanOj  U  m.  pi  52.  —  BroL  not,  ad  Tacit.  Hut,  u.  3. 
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Monday,  Feb.  18,     Gkenek, 

CCCCXCVIII.  Having  spent  the  whole  night 
in  conversation  at  Mr,  Ilay'sj  in  the  tombs  of  Gour- 
noUt  we  this  morning,  about  four  o'clock,  bade  adieu 
to  Thebes,  and  recommenced  our  voyage  down  the 
Nile,  Our  party  had  been  numerous,  and  I  question 
whether  the  ancient  inhabitants^  when  they  brought 
in  the  figures  of  their  deceased  ancestors  to  enliven 
the  festive  scene*  ever  passed  an  evening  more 
agreeably  ;  the  scene  was  eminently  curious.  Eight 
Englishmen,  two  Greeks,  and  a  Frenchman,  seated 
at  the  same  table,  in  an  Egyptian  tomb,  discussing  a 
thousand  modem  topics,  and  drinking  the  wines  of 
Madeira  and  France,  where  mummies  had  lain  in  dark- 
ness and  silence  for  three  thousand  yeai-s.  When 
the  time  for  departing  arrived,  we  quitted  our  hospi- 
table  hosts  with  regret,  and,  lighted  by  the  lanterns 
of  the  Arabs,  threaded  our  way  down  the  mountain, 
between  vast  mounds  of  ruins,  deep  excavations,  and 
innumerable  mum^iy-pits.  Our  guides,  however, 
were  well  versed  m  the  localities,  and  our  asses  sure- 
footed- The  sound  of  voices,  and  the  light  streaming 
from  the  lanterns,  roused  the  wild  dogs,  which 
came  forth  in  troops  from  their  hiding-places  in  the 
tombs,  and  followed  us  far  towards  the  plains  with 
loud  incessant  barkings,  which  were  multiplied  by  the 
echoes.  ITiese,  as  we  moved  rapidly  along,  were 
soon  left  far  behind  ;  and,  passing  by  the  temple  of 
Noriliem  Dairy  wx»  reached  our  kandjias  on  the  river. 
It  was  a  night  of  inimitable  beauty  ;  the  stars  seemed 
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to  glow  with  a  siipematural  splendour,  and  their 
clustered  imagesj  brightly  reflected  from  the  glossy 
surface  of  the  Nile,  converted  its  tranquil  waters  into 
mimic  sky.  On  all  sides  the  features  of  the  land- 
scape were  replete  with  grandeur;  the  steep  wild 
Dcks  above  the  Memnomum  and  Medinet  UaboUt 
the  ruins  of  prodigious  temples  beheld  dimly,  between 
r^cattered  woods,  across  the  plain,  together  with  the 
dusky  outline  of  the  Arabian  mountains  lowering  far 
towards  the  east,  all  thickly  peopled  with  rocollections 
Df  the  past,  and  involuntarily  presenting  to  the  ima- 
gination pictures  of  the  secular  and  religious  magni- 
ficence once  exhibited  on  that  silent  spot,  combined 
to  render  this  farewell  view  of  Thebes  peculiarly  im- 
pressive. Shortly  the  sun  began  to  gild  the  peaks  of 
the  mountains,  which,  as  he  rose,  exhibited  in  suc- 
oetsion  all  the  varying  and  splendid  tints  of  the 
morning,  as  on  the  day  of  my  first  arrival  from  Den- 
djsra.  On  reaching  Olieneh^  in  the  afternoon,  we 
dined  at  the  house  of  our  vice-consul  with  a  party 
lef  Indian  officers,  on  their  way  to  England,  who  had 
Itsrossed  the  'desert  from  Komier  for  the  purpose  of 
visiting  the  ruins  on  the  Nile, 


CCCCXCIX.  In  company  with  Lieutenants  Wel- 

ited    and  Carlis,    who   had    accompanied    us   from 

irThebes,  we  again  visited  the  temple  of  Deiideray 

where    we   were  joined   by  the   party  from    India, 

Our  conversation,    which,    at   Thebes,   had   turned 
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chiefly  upon  antiquities,  now  diverged  to  the  present 
state  of  the  nei*i;hbouring  countries,  which  Iiereafter, 
perhaps,  may  be  of  importance  to  England  ;  as  the 
accurate  survey  of  the  Red  Sea,  from  the  Straits  of 
Babehiiandel  to  Suez,  now  nearly  completed  by  the 
ships  of  the  East  India  Company,  will  probably  lead 
to  a  great  extension  of  our  commerce  :  in  which  case, 
considering  the  character  of  the  natives,  forts  will  be 
necessary  on  various  points ;  and  if  these  foitsdo  not 
gradually  swell  into  towns,  and  form  the  germs  of 
colonies,  we  shall  certainly  be  wanting  in  our  duty. 
Abyssinia,  on  which  Mohammed  Ali  has  long  had 
designs,  might  be  far  more  u.scfidly  occupied  by 
England,  Its  impoitance,  as  an  emporium,  in  con- 
ducting an  extensive  traffic  with  the  interior  of 
Africa,  would  be  considerable,  and  the  force  necessary 
for  taking  possession  of  it  comparatively  small,  since 
the  natives,  in  general,  anient  I  y  desire  to  be  emanci- 
pated from  their  present  tyrants,  under  wiiom  they 
can  never  hope  to  ta^te  either  freedom  or  tranquillity* 
From  the  missionaries,  with  oneof  whom,  just  returned 
from  Tigrc,  I  conversed  at  Cairo,  much  useful  in* 
formation  might  be  obtained.  According  to  his 
account,  the  most  complete  anarchy  prevails  through- 
out the  country.  Of  religion,  law,  and  every  other 
element  of  civilisation  and  national  happiness,  they 
are  utterly  destitute  ;  and  society  itself,  if  it  can 
truly  be  said  to  exist  at  all,  is  rapidly  approaching  its 
dissolution.  The  character  of  Bruce,  whose  name 
the  bare  mention  of  Abyssinia  must  suggest  to  every 
educated  person,  may  now  be  thought   scarcely  to 
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rcqiiire  any  further  defence;  yet  I  was  more  than 
ortliiiiirily  gratified  by  learning  from  this  missionary, 
M*  Oobett  that  everything  he  had  observed,  during 
a  protracted  residence  in  that  country,  tended  to 
corroborate  the  most  disputed  relationg  of  Bruce^ 
Lieuttniant  Welsted  also,  whose  reading  and  scien* 
tific  knowledge  confer  a  value  on  his  testimony, 
observed  tliat  the  result  of  the  new  suney  of  the 
Red  Sea  would  be  highly  favourable  to  the  reputation 
of  this  distinguished  traveller,  whose  longitudes  and 
latitudes,  in  almost  every  case,  had  been  found  to  be 
correct  in  a  very  extraordinary  degree.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that,  through  the  interference  of  a  Bedouin 
Sheikh,  the  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba  has  not 
been  sun^yed  by  our  scientific  expedition*  This  in- 
tractable Arab  refused  to  consent,  even  for  a  present, 
to  allow  them  to  proceed  pejiceably  with  their  opera- 
tions,  and  they  were  not  authorised  by  the  Bombay 
government  to  make  use  of  force.  Taking  leave  of 
our  most  agreeably  guests,  who  were  returning  to 
the  Red  Sea,  we  proceeded  down  the  Nile,  and,  late 
in  the  evening,  the  wind  being  high  and  contrary, 
moored  for  a  few  hours  near  Ouhd  Ainir. 


Wednesday,  Feb,  20,     On  the  Nile. 

D.  Early  in  the  morning  we  found  ourselves  near 

Haou  or  Diospolis  Parva,  but  did  not  disembark,  as 

^e  plaice  no  longer  contains  any  vestige  of  antiquity. 

[The  wind  being  fa%^ounible,  we  advanced  rapidly  all 

iday»  and  remained  on  board  until  sunset  j  when  the 

^beauty  of  the  evening   tempted  us  to  land.      This 
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dfee  last  day  of  the  Hamadan,  was  a  great 
among  tlie  Mohammedans ;   who,    like    the 
Cadiolks^  heartflj  rejoice  at  the  termination  of  their 
At  the  iq^roach  of  evening  our  boats  were 
together^  and  continued  floating  down  the 
allnigfaL 
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CHAPTER  V. 


OIRGBH  — CHKAPK18S  OP  CORN  —  HINDOO  YOGHI  —  CHARACTER  OF 
TB8  TVBE8  —  COUNTRIES  ON  THE  RED  SEA —  GBOTTOSS  OS  LAPI- 
DOTON — ^fllCNS    OP   fiPRlKG  —  OEBEL  SHEIKH    HARIDI  —  LEGEND 

OFTHS    SACRED    SERPENT — ^  EXCAVATIONS    IN  THE   ROCK CELL 

OF  A  MOHAhViEDAK  BAINT — TROGLODYTE  FALACB — TOMB  OF 
SHBI EH  HARIDI-^  VOTIVE  OFFERINGS -^  BESOHT  OF  FILGRIMS^ — 
PASSION  FOE  FAME**  ASCENT  OP  THE  MOUNTAIN^ — ^BEDS  OP 
CRYSTAL  —  VIEW  OVER  THE  LIBYAN  DESERT  —  EVBRGREBM 
WOODS  —  SIOUT —  SPREAD  OF  THE  INCNDATION  —  CITIES  OF  THE 
DEAD  —  SEPPLCHHAL  CHAMBERS  —  VAMPIRE  BATS  ^  EXTaAOll- 
DIKARY   EXCAVATION  —  PLAIN    OP  SIOUT ^ — GAZELLES  —  CITY  OP 

SlorT — FRUIT  OF  THE  LOTUS —  DARBER*S    SHOP  OF  THE  EAST 

FERTILE  PIJLIN  —  IMFREONATION  OF  THE  FEMALE  PALM-TREE. 


ThuTSilay,  Feb.  81.     On  the  NUe, 

DL  Passing  Bellianeh  at  an  early  hour,  we 
J  arrived  about  eight  o'clock  at  Girgeh^  formerly  the 
capital  of  Upper  Egypt.  This  city>  which  derives  its 
name  from  a  monastery  dedicated  to  St*  George, 
situated  within  the  walls,  is  still  a  very  considerable 
place^  containing,  I  was  informed^  nine  large  mosques. 
The  private  houses,  two  or  three  stories  high,  with 
neat  latticed  windows,  are  built  with  sun-dried  bricks, 
and  appear  to  be  larger  and  more  commodious  than  in 
the  generality  of  Egyptian  towns  j  but  cleanliness  is 
by  no  means  the  characteristic  of  its  inhabitants,  for 


....i.L     uiiuyeJ  by  oflensive  and  un- 

oic,  ti  iiie  bazar,  Isaw  the  prettiest 

....       »».w    vich  iu  Egypt,  dressed  in  a 

..w  ..ic  ^uuuiiou,  and  sitting  on  one  of 

.....,-    C.U   :iic  door  of  a  shop,  to  which, 

t.^i^tu.      There  was  no  great  display 

.iu   atftfreut  shops,  nor  did  the   bazar 

^..^iju,  I*    a  many  other  cities;  but  I  ob- 

^...-.uu^  ia*^kers  walking  to  and  fro,  as  at 

.«a»  iteiMikeivhiefs  or  red  caps  in  their  hands, 

^ii^  uQ%id  the  price  bidden  for  each  article. 

-^  _j^  ^n^T^"^  ***  ill-supplied  and  thinly  attended; 

w-    »*v    *^^'**  jp|K*ared  to  be  of  the  best  quality, 

^^  j^\  cWiuised,  much  chaff  remaining  among 

^    «Mit%     t>Vr:rfA  has  always  been  celebrated  for 

*K  ^Ov^«M*'  of  provisions  :  wheat  was  now  sold  for 

^^j^.^^\  wH^ers  the  ardeb.     Here  I  saw  a  Yoghiy 

^JmMs  mendicant   from    India,  with   a  small 

VwMUck  Wfedkerchief  wrapped  about  his  head,  and  a 

W^  v^*it  ^^^^^  ^^^^  suspended  from  his  shoulder, 

M«Mkil  h*  wntain  such  things  as  were  given  him  in 

^Murtiv*      IVlonel   Wilford*  was   informed  by  the 

MhJKmitt*  ^  lk?nares  that   the   object  of  Hindoo 

MtMurr   *w  travelling  into  Egypt,  was  to  visit  the 

^t«4  SeffH'ttt  of  Gebel  Sheikh  Haridi,  concerning 

wKidi  Wi^y  strange  legends   are   related    by  the 

ttodrrtt  ***"*  ^^  India.     Here,  in  the  bazar,  a  bold 

hitle  ftlK>w  nunc  near  and  touched  my  finger ;  but, 

when  I  *<^  ^^  *^^  g^ovc,  appeared  horror-stricken, 

•  Anatic  Researches,  iii.  108,  109. 
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as  if  I  had  been  skinning  my  hand.  My  eye-glass 
they  seem  to  regard  as  a  talisman  of  great  power ; 
and  if  I  happen  to  raise  it,  for  the  purpose  of  looking 
at  some  distant  object,  often  run  away,  as  if  a  pistol 
were  pointed  at  them. 


DII.  I  observed  several  Turks  meet  and  salute 
each  other  in  the  market-place,  by  touching  ckeeks 
like  the  French  and  Italians.  They  are  easily  dis- 
tinguished by  their  fine  manly  features,  and  gentle- 
manly appearance ;  which  we  regret  to  discover  not 
to  be  in  keeping  with  their  general  character.  To  us, 
^  indeed,  they  behave  with  remarkable  politeness  j  but 
towards  the  natives,  over  whom  they  have  long 
possessed  unlimited  power,  their  conduct  is  imperious 
and  cruel,  as  towards  the  Greeks,  In  the  Hcjaz,  how- 
ever, where  the  Bedouins  are  numerous,  the  Tmk 
loses  his  consequence,  feels  his  inferiority,  and  in- 
stinctively yields  precedence  to  the  Arab ;  who,  when 
in  the  enjoyment  of  freedom,  is  a  very  different  being 
from  the  fellah.  Even  the  Turks  themselves,  in 
that  distant  province,  aim  at  independence,  and  dis- 
pute  with  the  Pasha  the  possession  of  the  sacred  city 
of  Mekka  ;  whence  a  small  band  of  these  military 
adventurers,  not  exceeding  three  hundred  in  number, 
being  lately  repulsed  by  Ahmed  Pasha,  proceeded 
towards  the  south,  and,  entering  Yemen,  took  posses* 
lion  of  the  city  of  Mokha,  on  the  coast ;  where  they 
slew  the  governor,  and  bade  defiance  to  Mohammed 
All.  In  the  end  they  will  no  doubt  be  over|)owered 
by  the  Pasha;  whose  authority,  however,  in  Arabia,  is 
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of  a  very  equivocal  nature,  and  will  probably  not  be 
of  long  duration.  The  present  state  of  all  this  part 
of  the  world,  where  revolutions  and  changes  are 
evidently  hatching,  is  highly  extraordinary.  Cir* 
cumstances  are  daily  bringing  their  inhabitants  into 
closer  contact  with  Europeans,  more  particularly  with 
the  English,  who  might  easily  render  themselves 
masters  of  every  thing  in  those  parts  worthy  of  their 
ambition.  But  we  are,  at  present,  acting  an  ex- 
tremely impolitic  part  j  sending  arms  into  Abyssinia, 
instead  of  carrying  them  thither  ;  the  Bombay 
government  having  consigned  five  hundred  muskets 
and  bayonets  to  the  care  of  Coffin,  as  a  present  to 
the  governor  of  Tigr6 ;  but  if  Coffin,  during  his 
residence  in  the  East,  has  learned  anything  of  Eastern 
policy,  he  may,  perhaps,  employ  them  in  a  very 
different  manner. 


Dili.  We  departed  from  Girgeh  about  noon  ; 
but  a  strong  contrary  wind  rendered  our  progress  ex- 
ceedingly slow.  In  about  two  hours,  however,  we 
reached  Sharacoueh^  on  the  eastern  bank  j  where 
various  sepulchral  excavations  in  the  mountains  assist 
in  determining  the  site  of  Lepidokm.  These  cata- 
combs, rarely  visited  by  travellers,  deserve  little 
attention,  except  as  far  as  they  mark  the  position  of 
a  city,  every  other  vestige  of  which  has  disappeaied* 
Tlie  largest  and  most  remarkable  is  situated  in  a 
hollow,  about  half  way  up  the  mountain,  which  is 
formed  of  a  soft  white  stone,  extremely  well  adapted 
for  the  purposes  of  the  EgyptianS|  who  seem  to  have 
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been  actuated  by  an  invincible  propensity  for  bur- 
rowing in  the  earth.     The  entrance  consists  of  a 
regular  doorway,    adorned    with  frieze,  torus,    and 
cornice,  but  entirely  destitute  of  sculpture  :  the  prin- 
^  cipal  apartment  is  spacious,  and  was  once  adorned 
,  with  four  columns,  small  at  the  stem,  but  swelling 
laut,  like  those  of  the  Ileuuionium,  a  little  above  the 
[liasei  and  tenninating  in  the  lotus-bud  capital,  sur- 
Iniounted  by  a  square   plinth.     Beyond   the  second 
chamber,  which  is  of  smaller  dimensions,  and  con- 
i  tains  two  rude  square  pillars,  is  a  small  niche,  ap- 
parently intended  for  a  statue,  but  now  empty.    From 
the  great  chamber  a  staircase  leads  downwards,  pro- 
I  bably  to  a  second  suite  of  apartments,  with  wells  and 
I  mummy-pits  ;  but,  on  descending  about  tliirty  or  forty 
I  steps,  we  found  our  progress   obstructed  by  large 
loose  blocks  of  stone.     Neither  sculpture  nor  hiero- 
glyphics are  found  upon  the  walls.     New  signs  of 
I  spring  —  young   flowers  and  tender  green   grass  ^ 
t  daily  appear   on   the   beautifully   level   plain ;    and 
though  these  prophetic   messengers,  foretelling  the 
iliearer  approach   of  the  sun,  with  the  magnificent 
fihows  of  nature,  and  thrilling  effervescence  of  spirits 
fit  occasions,    are    everywhere  beheld  with   delight, 
they  here  seemed  doubly  pleasing,  from  the  magical 
rapidity  with  which  they  burst  from  the  sod.  The  birds 
are  pairing ;  various  beautiful  species  of  the  butterfly 
.flutter  about  us  as  we  walk,  and  innumerable  large 
i  bees,  whose  humming  in  the  ruins  of  the  Mtmmo^ 
nium  frequently  reminded  me  of  home,  are  seen  on 
all  sides,  alighting  on  the  new-born  flowers,  or  creeping 
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ioto  their  bells ;  while  large  flights  of  cranes  and 
wild  ducks,  constantly  hover  about  the  Nile, 
seeming,  like  omselves,  to  be  journeying  north- 
wank. 

Priday,  Feb.  22.     Romug  all  nigkL 

DIV*  Having  continued  our  voyage  all  night,  we 
arrived  this  morning,  about  nine  o'clock,  at  Gebel 
Sheikh  Handi\  remarkable  for  its  wild  scenery,  but 
still  more  so  for  the  strange  legends  and  relics  of 
ancient  superstition  which  still  linger  about  the  spot. 
Here  the  serpent,  the  most  loathsome  and  noxious 
reptile  in  all  the  vast  gradation  of  animal  existence, 
appears  to  have  been  worshipped  from  time  imme- 
moriaL  According  to  the  Brahmins,  the  snake,  which 
resides  in  this  mountain,  was  formerly  king  of  the 
serpents,  and  reigned  in  Chacra^gin\  a  mountain 
very  far  to  the  eastward  ;  but  being  terrified  by  the 
menaces  of  Ciaruda^  the  bird-god,  he  fled  towards 
the  west,  and  settled  near  the  Nile,  His  name,  they 
say,  is  Sancha-naga  ;  and  it  is  believed  that  those 
who  perform  yearly  and  dally  rites  in  his  honour 
will  acquire  immense  riches.*  In  India,  as  I  have 
elsewhere  observed,  the  serpent  is  still  worshipped  by 
some  tribes,  and  held  in  veneration  by  all.  t  And  in 
Greece,  the  cave  of  Trophonius,  famous  for  the 
oracles  delivered  there,  abounded,  it  was  said,  with 


•  Asiatic  Researches,  iU,  107. 

t  Bisho[>  Hebcr,  Narrative,  &c»  if.  15. 
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serpents,  to  which  those  who  entered  made  an  offering 
of  a  cake  of  honey,* 


DV.  The  mountain  of  Sheikh  Haridi^  forming 
integral  part  of  the  Arabian  chain,  rises  perpen- 
dicularly many  hmidred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Nile  \  but  there  project  from  its  roots  many  enorm- 
ous buttresses  of  gravel  and  fallen  rock,  over  which 
the  traveller  must  climb,  with  extraordinary  toil  and 
difficulty,  before  he  reaches  the  smooth  face  of  the 
cliff,  where  the  Egy]>tians  have  been  at  their  old 
practice  of  grotto  <ind  tomb  hewing.  The  first  ex- 
cavation we  entered  is  small  and  insignificant ;  but 
close  to  this  is  another,  consisting  of  numerous  spa- 
cious chambers,  adorned  with  enormous  pillars  of 
ck,  supporting  the  weight  of  the  supermcumbent 
lountam.  On  the  side  of  one  of  these  pillars,  which 
lay  probably  be  about  ninety  feet  io  circumference, 
i^e  observed  a  tablet,  smooth,  polished,  and  sculp- 
jred  over  with  figures  of  the  Egyptian  divinities, 
^hthah  and  3Iendes,  Isis  and  Aroerisj  and  Athor. 
These  excavations  would  fonn  very  delightful  dwell- 
ig8.  Airy  and  cool,  and  raised  several  hundred 
feet  above  the  plain,  with  large  openings,  like  wmdows, 
I  towards  the  west,  they  command  an  extensive  and 
ihighly  varied  prospect.  From  this  rude  hypogeum, 
whatever  god  it  may  have  been  sacred,  we  pro- 
led  along  a  narrow  terrace,  towards  a  large  break, 

*  At  Epidoums,  Esciilapius  was  worshipped  under  the  form  of  a 
Pltviiig  wsrpent. —  Ln\  Hist.  Ejtit,  t  %h  p.  311.  edit,  18mo,  —  MiUierU 
[Mit^midAntiq,  of  ike  Doric  Race,  vol  I  p.  119. 
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w  perpendicular  fissure  in  the  mountain,  where  a 
small  track  worn  in  the  rock,  as  if  by  the  foot  of  the 
wild  goat,  conducted  along  the  face  of  the  cliff,  by  a 
steep  and  dangerous  w^ay,  to  the  cell  of  a  Moham- 
medan saint.  The  floor  was  covered  with  clean  mats, 
and,  at  the  further  extremity  of  the  cell,  stood  a 
small  table,  with  a  deep  box  beneath,  on  which  the 
holy  man  probably  laid  his  food  or  his  water-jar,  and 
where  the  pious  passers-by  deposited  their  offerings. 
The  sheikli  appeared  to  have  been  some  time  from 
home,  for  his  earthen  pots  were  broken,  and  the 
feathers  of  some  wild  bird,  perhaps  of  the  hawk  or 
the  eagle,  were  lying  on  a  corner  of  the  mat.  Nothing 
could  be  more  romantic,  or  favourable  to  meditation, 
than  this  lonely  and  elevated  cell.  In  such  a  retreat 
Minos  invented  his  laws,  and  Mohammed  his  Koran; 
and  in  a  similar  cave,  among  the  cliffs  of  Salamis, 
Euripides  composed  many  of  those  tragedies  which 
have  rendered  his  name  familiar  to  mankind.  Un- 
fortunately, the  sheikhs  of  Islamism  convert  their 
solitude  to  no  useful  purpose ;  but  if,  as  appears  to 
be  the  case  with  many,  they  pass  their  lives  in  harm- 
less  piety,  little  hanii  accrues  to  society  from  their 
seclusion,  or  the  scanfey  charity  on  which  they 
subsist. 


DVI*  Descending  from  this  cell,  we  again  skirted 
along  the  face  of  the  cliff,  in  search  of  She'ikh  Haridi's 
tomb,  with  the  situation  of  which  my  Arab  attendant 
was  unacquainted,  and  no  guide  presented  himself. 
Near  a  large  isolated  rock  below,  upon  the  plain,  we 
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observed  the  fragments  of  a  colossal  statue  ;  and, 
continuing  to  advance  for  some  time  in  a  northerly 
direction,  arrived  opposite  a  broad  cleft  in  the  moun- 
tain, towards  which  we  ascended  over  crags  and  low 
precipices,  in  the  midst  of  intense  heat,  caused  by  the 
direct  and  reflected  rays  of  the  mid-day  sun.  Upon 
reaching  tlie  entrance  to  the  opening,  which  proved 
to  be  far  more  difficult  of  access  than  it  had  at  first 
seemed,  we  discovered,  on  the  right,  the  doorway 
and  \iindows  of  a  noble  range  of  apartments,  extend- 
ing, like  a  colonnade,  southward,  along  the  face  of 
the  cliff.  There  were  no  sculpture  or  hieroglyphics  j 
but  the  columns  supporting  the  roof,  though  rude 
and  destitute  of  capital,  were  of  prodigious  dimen- 
sions ;  and  the  chambers,  spacious,  lofty,  and  exceed- 
ingly clean»  seemed  to  have  belonged  to  a  Troglodyte 
palace.  Entering  the  opening  in  the  clifli  and  pro- 
ceeding 3  few  lumdred  yards,  we  found  ourselves  on 
the  brink  of  a  chasm  or  rocky  hollow,  of  immense 
depth,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  series  of  impend- 
ing cliffs  and  wUd  crags,  maintaining  at  the  bottom 
an  almost  perpetual  shade ;  for  which  cause,  perhaps^ 
it  was  selected  by  Haridi  as  his  residence  and  place 
of  burial.  I  descended  with  respect  towards  the 
Sheikh's  tomb.  Like  the  mausolea  of  other  Moham- 
medan saints,  it  consists  of  a  small  square  building, 
surmounted  by  a  neat  dome,  of  a  bright  white  colour. 
On  the  northern  exterior  wall  is  painted  the  figure  of 
one  of  the  ordinary  boats  of  the  country  in  full  sail  j 
and  in  the  interior,  suspended  on  a  slender  beam,  are 
VOL*  IL  L 
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three  diminutive  boats,  with  saUs  and  rigging,  which 
probably  were  so  many  votive  oiFerings  iiKide  to  the 
saint  by  the  mariners  of  the  Nile,  among  whom  he 
seems  to  have  succeeded  to  the  honours  of  Castor  and 
Pollux.  Hagenaar,  an  old  Dutch  navigator,  observe« 
in  his  voyage  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  that  at  Gombroon, 
fisheniQen,  and  other  masters  of  ships,  were  accustomed 
to  hang  up  in  the  mosques  little  paper  figures  of  their 
vessels  as  votive  offerings.  This  is  the  earliest,  and, 
indeed,  the  only  notice  of  the  practice  I  remember  to 
have  seen.  The  interior  of  the  tomb  is  painted  over 
with  various  devices  in  red  and  white,  below  which^ 
a  number  of  Arabic  sentences,  probably  Irom  the 
Koran^  extend  round  the  base  of  the  dome,  between 
two  ornamental  borders.  In  the  wall  are  two  or 
three  small  niches,  intended,  perhaps,  to  serve  as 
cupboards.  The  stone  threshold  of  the  door  has  been 
worn  smooth  by  the  feet  of  the  devout,  who  come 
thither  to  pray  j  and  when  I  entered,  my  attendant, 
though  by  no  means  a  rigid  Mnsulraan,  requested  me 
to  take  off  my  shoes,  out  of  respect  to  God,  for  that 
the  man  who  lay  buried  there  had  been  a  great  prophet, 
and  one  of  God's  most  distinguished  servants.  I  ex- 
cused myself  on  account  of  the  extreme  coldness  of 
the  stones ;  observing,  however,  that  I  entertained  no 
disrespect  for  the  Sheikh,  but,  on  the  contrary,  should 
highly  honour  him  if  he  were  really  a  good  man. 
Nearly  opposite  the  tomb  there  is  another  similar  but 
smaller  building,  erected  at  the  mouth  of  a  narrow 
cavern,  out  of  which,  I  imagine,  the  sei^ient,  supposed 
to  contain  the  soul  of  the  Sheikh,  comes  foith  occa- 
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tonally  to  receive  the  offerings,  and,   I  fear,   the 
worship  of  the  pious. 

DVIL  This  spot  is  regarded  as  peculiarly  holy  by 
the  Mohammedans,  who  believe  that  whoever  comes 
thither  in  pilgrimage,  from  pure  motives  of  piety, 
and  enters  the  tomb  seven  times,  will  be  sure  of 
paradise.  The  Sheikh's  festival  is  celebrated  twice  a 
year,  with  feasting  and  great  demonstrations  of  joy, 
multitudes  of  persons  from  all  parts  of  Egypt  resort- 
ing on  those  occasions  to  the  sacred  valley,  where 
they  kindle  large  fires,  the  marks  of  which  were  still 
recent,  and  slaughter  many  animals,  whose  bones  and 
horns  lie  scattered  about  near  the  ashes.  Both  the 
tomb  and  the  space  immediately  around  it  are  kept 
extremely  clean.  When  we  were  about  to  depart,  a 
boy  from  the  neighbouring  village,  who  appears  to  be 
intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  tomb,  came  to  demand 
something  for  the  Sheikh,  and  a  present  was  promised 
if  he  would  conduct  us  to  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
encircled  on  all  sides  by  inaccessible  cliffs.  This, 
however,  he  refused  to  do.  We  often,  perhaps,  mis- 
take the  motives  and  character  of  such  men  as  Sheikh 
Haridi.  In  all  countries  there  are  individuals  to 
whom  glory  and  reputation  are  what  power  was  to 
Jason  of  Phara%  who  declared,  without  a  figure  of 
speech,  that  he  was  famished  for  lack  of  empire^ 
Persons  possessed  by  such  ideas  cannot  exist  without 
fiwne ;  and  as,  in  the  East,  arts,  sciences,  and  litera- 
p  ture,  the  means  by  which,  in  Europe,  those  persons 
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aim  at  distinction  to  whom  the  paths  of  political 
ambition  are  closed,  have  no  existence,  other  methods 
of  commanding  the  attention  of  mankind  are  dis- 
covered, Diogenes  housed  his  pride  in  a  tub;  his 
master  Antisthenes  debarred  himself  of  all  worldly 
enjoyments  for  the  gratification  of  his  ambition  ;  and 
the  Sheikhs  of  Islamism  achieve  by  similar  means  a 
reputation  coextensive  with  the  spread  of  their 
religion. 


DVIII,  Finding  no  guide  to  conduct  us  up  the 
mountain,  we  proceeded  to  make  the  attempt  without 
one ;  and,  through  our  ignorance  of  the  localities, 
selected  a  way  which,  I  A^erily  believe,  w^as  never  trod- 
den before.  By  dint  of  perseverance  w^e  forced  our- 
selves through  narrow  fissures  in  the  face  of  the  cliff, 
crept  along  the  edge  of  precipices,  clinging,  like  bats, 
to  the  honeycombed  rock,  which,  luckily,  never 
crumbled  in  our  grasp  ;  and,  mastering  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  ravines,  by  leaping,  like  chamois,  from 
crag  to  crag,  at  length  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
practicable  slope  of  the  mountain.  Like  the  rocky 
ridges  of  the  Himalaya,  the  summits  of  the  Arabian 
chain  are  in  many  parts  strew^ed  with  rock  crystal, 
which,  among  the  crags  of  this  wild  gorge,  resembled 
vast  masses  of  diamonds  glittering  in  the  sun  ;  and 
on  proceeding  higher  w^e  found  it  more  and  more 
abundant  at  every  step,  in  some  places  broken  and 
scattered  over  the  valley,  in  others  rising  among  the 
barren  rocks  in  perpendicular  strata.  Though  bar- 
remiess  and  aridity  every  wliere  present  themselves. 
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the  desolate  landscape  is  strikingly  romantic  ;  the  eye 
passing  with  delight  from  chasm  to  chasm,  and  from 
one  dizzy  precipice  to  another ;  while  the  scream  of 
the  eagle  of  the  descit,  issuing  from  its  eyry  in  some 
distant  cliff,  sounds  no  less  sweetly  to  the  ear  than 
the  softest  note  of  the  nightingale  among  the  moon- 
light woods  of  southern  Italy.  I  could  never  com- 
prehend why  dcisert  mountains,  like  this,  should  be 
supposed  to  inspire  horror ;  for  their  natural  effect 
seems  calculated  to  raise,  not  depress  the  spirits. 
Wherever  there  is  vegetation,  some  signs  of  decay, 
even  in  the  very  dawn  of  spring,  as  a  broken  flower, 
or  a  withered  branch,  or  the  shrivelled  discoloured 
dress  of  the  past  summer,  will  obtrude  themselves  to 
sadden  the  imagination  ;  but  amid  these  naked  rocks 
death  finds  nought  whereon  to  stretch  his  hand. 
Accordingly,  they  seem  to  be  etenially  smiling  and 
serene.  Ail  day  they  are  clothed  with  sunshine  as 
with  a  garment,  which  appears  to  convert  the  glitter* 
ing  beds  of  crystal  into  so  many  mines  of  variegated 
gems. 


DIX,  From  the  western  edge  of  the  cliffs  the 
^Yiew  is  boundless  over  the  Libyan  desert,  and  the 
rich  valley  of  the  Nile.  Having  passed  in  this 
romantic  solitude  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  I  de- 
scended the  rocks  to  the  plain,  thickly  spraikled  with 
delicate  spring  flowers,  which  impregnated  the  air 
with  perfume.  Nearly  all  the  trees  of  Egypt,  —  in- 
deed I  remember  no  exceptions,  —  being  evergreens, 
the  transition  from  winter  to  spring  is  not  so  visible 
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«.  :ii  vHtr  MnfaMm  r«giaiis»  where  the  woods  seem  to 
jMct  :stftiau!ewy  tt^Mtt  dnth  to  liie  ;  yet  the  change  is 
|HCK^|icbiie  m  ^  livelier  and  fresher  green  which  all 
«Muw  pws  Ml  «t  the  nearer  approach  of  the  sun.  I 
IMC  wftMker  those  trees  would  become  decidu- 
^^  trMDKspbiiled  to  the  north ;  but,  even  should 
li^  W  due  case,  the  introduction  of  the  I^yptian 
^TMHMWw  a  hardy  and  magnificent  tree,  into  England, 
WNftti  «id  fiesh  beauty  to  our  splendid  forest  scenery. 
WbMtt  1  had  returned  to  the  kandjia,  the  Arabs  took 
li>  their  oans;  and  rowed  hard,  in  the  hope  of  arriving 
va  the  moniing  at  SioiU.  This  evening  we  saw  the 
Mw  moon,  whose  crescent  was  peculiarly  bright  and 
jpainted. 

Saturday,  Feb.  23.    Shegkalghil. 

DX.  We  succeeded  in  reaching  Siout  soon  after 
ivnrise  ;  and  taking  asses  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
ftom  which  the  city  is  distant  about  two  miles,  set 
•Uk  across  the  plain  towards  the  tombs  of  the  ancient 
j^fcapoliSf  in  the  Libyan  mountains.  The  whole 
pitcipitous  face  of  the  rock  is  perforated  with  cata- 
combs, rising  in  long  lines,  terrace  above  terrace,  to 
tl»  summit  of  the  lofty  cliffi,  which  here  extend 
aeteral  miles  along  the  plain.  Our  path  at  first  lay 
through  fields  of  lupins  in  flower,  and  beans  nearly 
iwdy  for  gathering.  Aft;er  passing  the  city,  lying  a 
Utde  to  the  right  of  the  road,  we  proceeded  over  a 
hroid  raised  causeway,  intended  to  confine  the  waters 
^  the  Mogf^  Soohaji  at  the  commencement  of  the 
ion.    Two  bridges,  the  first  of  one  arch,  the 
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second  of  several,  conducted  us  over  the  scanty  re- 
mains of  the  canal.  In  summer,  when  the  Nile 
begins  to  rise,  these  arches  are  closed,  until  all  the 
plain  south  of  Siout  has  imbibed  sufficient  moisture ; 
after  which  they  are  gradually  opened,  and  the  water 
overflows  all  the  fields  included  between  this  cause* 
way  and  a  second  ;  and  the  process  is  thus  continued 
until  the  inundation  has  covered  the  whole  country* 


DXI,  On  reaching  the  base  of  the  mountain,  we 
alighted  from  our  beasts,  and  ascended  on  foot  to  the 
tombs.  These  vast  excavations  have  veiy  properly 
obtained  the  name  of  **  Cities  of  the  Dead.**  All 
the  population  of  Egyptj  rational  and  irrational,  con- 
verted into  mummies,  might  convenientiy  be  laid  up 
here,  the  catacombs  being  endless  in  number,  and  in 
many  cases  of  prodigious  extent.  Originally  the 
greater  number,  perhaps,  were  quarries  ;  but  in  ex- 
tracting the  stones  for  raising  habitations  for  their 
living  bodies,  those  prudent  people  were  not  unmind- 
ful that  they  must  shortly  stand  in  need  of  another 
house,  to  be  tenanted  for  a  much  longer  period. 
They  therefore  worked  their  quarries  mth  this  double 
view.  Every  block  removed  made  room  for  a  coffin, 
and  two  dwellings  were  formed  at  once.  The  first 
tomb  to  which  our  guides  conducted  us  was  by  fai* 
the  finest  and  most  interesting.  Innumerable  small 
►  receptacles  for  coffins  and  wolf  mummy  chests,  honey- 
combed the  rock  on  all  sides  ;  and  numerous  sloping 
passages,  now  obstructed,  appear  to  have  led  far  be- 
low  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth.     The  first  chamber 
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of  this  magnificent  sepulchre,  which  exceeds,  in  the 
dimensions  of  the  apartments,  the  Tombs  of  the 
Kings,  is  a  lofty  square  saloon,  whose  side  walk  and 
roof  have  been  nearly  destroyed.  This  is  succeeded 
by  an  arched  apartment,  about  forty  feet  in  length, 
thirty  in  width,  and  thirty-five  in  height ;  the  en- 
trance to  wWch  is  surrounded  by  a  large  moulding- 
Paintings  and  hieroglyphics,  greatly  faded  by  time, 
cover  the  walls.  From  this  chamber  we  pass  by  a 
lofty  doorway,  with  the  figure  of  a  god  bearing  a  long 
staff  or  wand  sculptured  on  either  side,  into  a  dark 
saloon,  at  least  sixty  feet  in  length,  and  much  loftier 
than  the  preceding.  Three  spacious  entrances  at  its 
farther  extremity  lead  into  an  equal  number  of  apart* 
ments,  running  parallel  with  each  other.  Advancing 
through  the  central  corridor,  cut  in  the  form  of  an 
arch,  we  arrived  at  a  narrow  transverse  chamber, 
from  either  extremity  of  which  a  large  dark  passage 
branches  off.  About  the  roof  of  the  gloomy  excava- 
tion on  the  left,  we  heard  the  flapping  and  iiistling 
of  innumerable  wings,  intermingled  with  sharp  pierc- 
ing cries,  as  of  animals  in  torture ;  and,  when  lights 
had  been  kindled,  saw  clouds  of  vampire  bats,  with 
black  hidented  wings,  darting  to  and  fro,  writh  screams 
of  terror,  along  the  dusky  ceiling*  At  the  report  of 
the  fowling-piece,  which  brought  down  two  of  their 
number,  a  vast  column,  clinging  to  each  other, 
precipitated  themselves  to^vards  the  doorway  leading 
to  the  external  chambers,  clamouring  and  shrieking 
as  they  Hew,  Those  we  killed,  though  they  had  ap- 
peared so  large  when  living,  measured  little  more 
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than  two  feet  from  the  tip  of  one  wing  to  the  other ; 
trifling  dimensions  compared  with  those  of  the  vam- 
pyre  bats,  vvliicli,  in  India,  haunt  the  shady  branches 
[of  the  banian-tree,  or  sail  in  the  twilight  about  the 
(old  pagodas  ;  and  which,  if  kno^\Ti  to  the  Romans, 
may  have  furnished  Virgil  with  his  idea  of  the  Har- 
pies that  terrified  and  half  poisoned  the  Trojans  with 
their  piercing  cries,  and  the  stench  they  left  behind 
them:  — 

*•  At  subitfp  honrifico  lapsu  de  montibus  adaunt 
Harpyiat,  ct  niagnis  quatiunt  claiigoribus  alas, 
Diripiuntque  dapes,  contactuque  omnia  fcedant 
Immundo ;  titni  vox  tetrum  dira  inter  odorem,"* 

DXII.  Toward  the  extremity  of  this  spacious  cor- 
ridor, is  a  narrow  niche  in  the  southern  wall,  con- 
taimng  a  pit  like  the  well  of  the  Great  Pyramid. 
Casting  in  a  stone  for  the  pnrposc  of  ascertaining  its 
depths  we  heard  it  rolling,  first  in  one  direction,  then 
in  another,  until  the  noise  became  faint  through  dis- 
tance, like  the  reverberations  of  an  echo  dying  away 
among  the  mountains  ;  so  that,  apparently,  the  ex- 
cavation  has  been  caiiied  down  in  a  zigzag  manner 
to  a  prodigious  depth.  The  natives,  in  their  way  of 
s})eaking,  pronounce  it  to  be  without  bottom ;  and 
relate  a  story  of  an  Arab,  who,  descending  by  a  rope, 
in  search  of  a  traveller's  dog,  to  a  great  depth,  at 
length  dejipaired  of  success  and  retumed,  though 
^veral  dollars  were  offered  for  the  recovery  of  the 


*  ^Eneid,  1.  iii,  v,  S85.  et  seqq. 
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^Hfc  ;  a  na  vfakh  mmld  tempt  anAnb  to  hanrd 
^  mt  m  a  s^m-mmj  mm.     Into  this  pit  we  were 
^esirasf  «f  mnl  iii^  a  dsacent,  but  our  guides  having 
c«Be  unprovided  with  ropes,  the  procuring  of  which 
fita  Skmt  would  have  occasioned  great  delay,  we 
[  with  the  examination  of  the  other  hypogea. 
I  of  these,  as  I  have  already  observed,  are  im- 
qnames,  extoiding  very  far  into  the  moun- 
eontaining  huge  rock  pillars,  and  divided  into 
nmnerous  i^NUtments  ;  while  others  are  entirely  open, 
and  as  large  ss  Westminster  Hall,  though  nearly 
filled  up  with  rubbish.     In  many,  the  pillars  have 
been  broken  away,  fragments  of  the  shafts  only  being 
left  ;  in  others  we  found  long  dark  passages,  leading 
through  the  heart  of  the  rock  from  one  suite  of  cham- 
bers to  another ;  square  apertures  letting  down  light 
from  the  terraces  above ;  pits  excavated  in  the  floor ; 
niches,  recesses,  chapels ;   winding,  sloping,  narrow 
corridors,  intersecting  each  other,  branching  in  vari- 
ous directions,  confounding  all  recollection  of  the 
localities,  and  apparently  rendering  a  return  to  the 
light  doubtful.     Numbers  of  these  galleries  are  now 
chd^ed  up  with  fallen  rocks,  and  others  are  so  much 
straitened  that  we   forced  our   way  through    them 
with  great  difficulty.     From  the  lofty  terraces  ex- 
tending  along  the  face  of  the  mountain,  in  front  of 
^e  excavations,  we  commanded  a  magnificent  view 
of  the  plain  of  SioiUf  equalling  that  of  Abydos  in 
riches  and  fertility,   and  greatly  surpassing  that  of 
Thebes.     The  component  parts  of  the  landscape, 
tiowever,  were  nearly  the  same  :  cornfields,  scattered 
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woods,  cities  and  villages,  a  mighty  nX^r,  mih  ranges 
of  rocky,  precipitous,  barren  mountains,  extending 
like  huge  fortifications  round  the  plain^  and  closing 
the  view  on  all  sides. 


DXIIL  To  the  gazelles,  which  are  extremely 
iinnierous  in  the  deserts  west  of  Sioutf  the  tombs  of 
the  Egyptians  now  furnish  a  retreat  during  the  night, 
for,  where  the  floor  was  strewed  with  sand,  I  observed 
their  tracks  and  lairs.  From  the  catacombs  we  de- 
scended to  the  plain,  where  a  fine  wide  road,  level  as 
a  gravel  walk,  leads  akmg  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
towards  the  capital,  of  wliose  extent  and  general 
i^pommce  we    could    fonn  a    tolerably  just   idea 

I  from  the  mouth  of  the  tombs  above.  It  is  a  place 
of  co«siderable  extent,  nearly^  circular,  and  sur- 
rounded by  spacious  gardens.  The  houses  arc  neat 
and  well-built,  and  the  streets  much  cleaner  than 

Inordinary,  In  all  oriental  cities  we  may  form  an 
climate  of  the  condition  of  the  inhabit<mts,  approxi- 
mating very  nearly  to  the  truth,  by  carefully  observ- 
ing the  shops  and  the  bazar,  witli  the  appearance  of 
the  persons  who  frequent  them  or  expose  then*  mer- 
chandise there.  The  bazar  of  Siout  is  large,  and 
tolerably  well  supplied  with  the  ordinaiy  articles  of 
food  and  clothing.  It  was,  moreover,  well  frequented, 
and  men  and  women  trod,  in  many  places,  so  closely 

iiOn  each  other's  heels,  that  more  than  one  fine  lady, 
as  in  the  story  of  Ardashi7\  seemed  likely  to  lose  her 

^jlUppers  in  the  crowd.  Among  the  vegetables  of  the 
we  observed  very  excellent  beans  and  eauli- 
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flowers  J  and  the  earliest  fniit  of  the  year  was  the 

nebk,  or  lofiu\  which  is  produced  in  gi^eat  abinidance 
in  the  gardens  of  Siout,  The  R/mmnm  loim  is  a 
large  beaytiful  tree,  with  a  small  dark  green  leaf, 
like  that  of  the  olive.  Its  fruit,  of  a  slightly  yellow, 
or  pale  straw-colour,  with  a  few  small  streaks  of  red 
oil  the  sunny  side,  resembles  an  unripe  cherry, 
though  inferior  in  taste,  and  much  less  juicy, 
having  somewhat  the  flavour  of  an  insipid  apple ; 
though  by  care  and  cultivation  it  might,  perhaps,  be 
rendered  a  fine  fruit.  This  has  been  supposed  to  be 
the  marvellous  lotus  described  by  Homer :  — 

**  Which  whoso  tastes 
Insatiate  riots  in  the  sweet  repast, 
Nor  other  home,  nor  other  care  intends, 
But  quits  his  house,  his  country,  and  his  friends  I" 

But  the  lotus,  whose  taste  could  make  a  man  forget 
bis  home, — it  must  be  a  strange  fruit  that  could 
do  this  —  unquestionably  possessed  properties  ex- 
tremely different  frooi  those  we  ate  at  Siout,  and,  if  it 
was  anything  beyond  a  mere  poetical  creation,  may 
have  been  the  padma,  that  mystic  flower  which  acts 
so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  mythologies  of  India  and 
Egypt. 


DXIV.    At  a  village  near  this  city,  the  greater 

number,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  eunuchs  employed  in 
the  harems  of  Egypt  are  made.  But  an  account  of  this 
operation  belongs  rather  to  a  medical  or  physiological 
treatise  than  to  a  book  of  travels  i  for  which  reason  I 
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abstain  from  touching  on  the  subject.  The  barber, 
always  a  prominent  character  in  oriental  stories,  is 
still  a  personage  of  some  consequence  in  the  East, 
where  he  is  regarded  as  the  gazette  and  oracle  of  his 
quarter.  AH  the  strange  turns  of  fortune,  and  traits 
of  scandal,  which  agitate  the  neighbourhood,  being 
chronicled  in  his  memory,  his  shop  is  the  constant 
refuge  of  the  idle*  While  sitting  in  one  of  these 
manufactories  of  lame,  at  Siouij  the  numerous  tales 
where  tlie  tonsorial  profession  make  a  figure,  were 
forcibly  called  to  mind.  It  consisted  of  a  small 
quadrangular  apartment,  with  unglazed  windows, 
fashioned  like  those  of  a  Gothic  church  j  and  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  clay  divan,  covered  with  mats,  on  which 
the  customers  range  themselves,  while  the  barber 
operates  on  the  heads  of  their  neighbours,  and  cir- 
culates the  news  and  anecdotes  of  the  vicinity.  The 
walls  were  covered  with  the  various  professional  in- 
struments, and  those  circuhir  hand-mirrors,  in  which 
the  shaved  man  is  shown  his  head  and  his  beard.  In 
dress  the  barber  is  distinguislied  from  the  vulgar,  his 
outer  garment  usually  consisting  of  gay  silks  ;  while, 
for  greater  effect,  he  preserves  the  ancient  costume, 
with  the  large  turban  abandoned  by  the  multitude* 


DXV.  On  leaving  the  city  we  entered  upon  the 
northern  poition  of  the  plain,  and  having  ordered  our 
boats  to  drop  down  the  river  to  a  certain  point,  we 
had  before  us  a  long  ride.  It  was  a  beautiful  rural 
scene,  Disi>ersed  at  sliort  intervals  over  the  fields, 
were  groups  of  cattle  lying  down  or  feeding  among 
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the  clover  ;  flocks  of  sheep  or  goats ;  shepherd  boys 
beside  them,  playing  on  the  ancient  pipe ;  numbers 
of  peasants  of  both  sexes  sitting  on  the  ground,  and 
here  and  there  an  Arab  girl,  with  a  sling  and  small 
stones,  chasing  away  the  birds  from  among  the  com. 
Men  mounted  on  camels  were  lazily  travelling  along 
the  road,  and  in  the  numerous  date  woods,  the 
peasants  appeared  to  be  engaged  in  scattering  the 
pollen  of  the  male  over  the  flowers  of  the  female 
palm.  In  this  laborious  branch  of  Egyptian  hus- 
bandry, women  seem  to  be  employed  as  well  as  men, 
for  in  riding  along,  we  saw  a  young  girl  of  sixteen  or 
seventeen  descending  the  trunk  of  a  date-tree,  which, 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  she  could  have  had  no 
other  object  for  climbing.  Here  we  saw  the  last  spe- 
cimen of  the  doum  palm,  which,  apparently,  will  not 
flourish  farther  to  the  northward.  Having  overtaken 
our  boats,  we  continued  our  voyage  until  evening, 
when  we  moored  at  Sheghalghil^  a  village  on  the 
eastern  bank,  near  MarifalooL 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


IHSDHALOUlLr — CItOCQPII'E  MUMMY-FITS — SICK  SMEtKH  EL  BELED— 
ViLLAQE  OF  MAAUDI^ — GUIDES  TO  THE  CROCODILE  FITS —  DREAD 
OF  THE  NATIVES — WANDEn  IN  THE  DESERT — DISCOVERY  OP  THK 
€aVEEN  —  DESCENT  INTO  THE  PIT  —  MEPHITIC  VAPOUR  —  FAIL 
m  OUR  ATTEMPT  TO  PENETRATE  INTO  THE  INTERIOR^  RETURK 
TO  THE  RIVER — COPTIC  CONVENT — ARE  FOLLOWED  BY  TWO 
ARABS  —  SAIL  BACK  TO  MANFALOOT — SECOND  VISIT  TO  THE 
MtJllMT-PITS — ^DlSCOVER  THE  ENTRANCE  INTO  THE  INTERIOR  — 
DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  CAVERN  — ^THE  AUTHOR  OVERCOME  BY  THE 
MEPHITIC  VAPOUR  =-  SUCCESS  OF  HIS  COMPANIONS  —  THEY  REAOH 
THE    CROCODILES  ^ — APPEARANCE      AND    ARRANGEMENT     OF    TH& 

MUIINIBS RLACK    STALACTITES  —  RETURN    TO  UppER  AIR  WITH 

SEVERAL  CROCODILES  ^^ —  SECOND  DESCENT  OF  THE  GUIDES  — 
MUMMY  OF  A  BED-HAIRED  OIRL  —  ABANDONED  IN  THE  DESERT  — 
CROCODILE  MUMMY  —  MUTILATED  ARABS  —  AVERSION  TO  TH« 
ARMY  —  MISERY  OP  THE  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN  ~  PLAIN  OF 
MAABD£  —  ELEPHANTIASIS  —  TOMR  OF  SKElKH  SAID  —  OFFERING 

OF    THE     MARINERS —  MOUNTAIN    OP    THE    BATTLE THE    SOUTH 

WIND^ — APOLOGUE— DIVISION  OF  LABOUR — MULTITUDE  0FBLAVS9 

—  OBSTACLE  TO  CIVILISATION  —  SUBMERGING  OF  BOATS  ON  THE 
HtLK  —  BENISOOEF — ^  TURKISH    SOLDIERS  ^-APPROACH    TO   CAIRO 

—  RUIKS  OF  BABYLON  —  ARRIVAL  AT  BOOLAK, 


Sunday,  Feb,  24.     ManfahoL 

DXVL  In  this  neighbourhood,  among  the  moim- 
tains  above  Maahdt^  are  those  crocodile  mummy-pits, 
in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  explore  which  Mn 
Legh,  in  1812,  lost  two  of  his  guides,  and  where, 
through  want  of  due  precaution,  I  was  myself  on  the 
eve  af  sharing  the  same  fate.    All  that  we  had  heard 
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of  their  extraordinary  dimensions  and  wonderful  con- 
formation, of  the  dismal  chasms  they  contain,  and  of 
the  mephitic  vapours  and  fatal  effluvia  which  were 
said  to  interpose  an  impassable  barrier  between  the 
traveller  and  the  penetralia  of  the  sacred  crocodiles, 
had  powerfully  excited  our  curiosity-  Landing, 
therefore,  early  In  the  moniing,  we  proceeded  to  the 
village  in  search  of  guides  and  asses.  The  wife  and 
son  of  the  Sheikh  el  Beled^  agreeably  to  their  per- 
suasion that  all  Europeans  are  physicians,  had  been 
already  at  our  boats,  requesting  that  we  would  go 
and  see  the  Sheikh,  whom  they  described  as  labouring 
under  some  violent  disease.  Thou£jh  igrnorant  of 
medicine,  and  determined,  for  this  reason,  to  sport 
with  no  man's  chances  of  recovery,  we  nevertheless, 
to  oblige  those  poor  people,  who  appeared  to  imagine 
it  was  in  our  power  to  do  good,  accompanied  them  to 
their  house,  and  on  the  way  Sc-iw  many  proofs  of  the 
filth  and  misery  in  which  they  live.  Passing  through 
a  number  of  dirty  courts  and  alleys,  we  were  at 
length  conducted  to  the  room  where  the  sick  man 
lay,  extended  on  a  bed  upon  the  ground,  I  attempted 
to  enter,  but  the  chamber  was  so  close,  and  the  smell 
so  exceedingly  offensive,  that  I  found  it  impossible 
to  remain*  The  nature  of  the  disease,  however, 
could  not  be  mistaken,  being  a  rapid  consumption  of 
the  lungs,  which  had  already  reached  the  last  stage* 
We  advised  the  best  means  we  knew  for  allajing  his 
sufferings  ;  and,  as  he  seemed  to  be  amused  by  eon- 
versing  on  business,  which  afforded  him  a  momentary 
respite  from  t]ie  thoughts  of  deatli^  requested  he 
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would  order  some  of  his  people  to  furnish  us  mth 
ass€S,  This  he  immediately  did,  at  the  same  time 
fixing  a  price,  with  which  the  owners  of  the  beasts 
appeared  to  be  content.  Instead,  ho^vever,  of  bring- 
ing the  animals,  they  waited  for  us  outside  of  the 
village,  demanding  six  times  the  sum  agreed  on  with 
the  Sheiidi*  The  poor  man  being  ill,  and  unable  to 
enforce  the  execution  of  his  orders,  we  abstained 
from  troubling  him  any  further,  and  walked  away  ; 
upon  which  the  villagers  lowered  their  demands,  but, 
to  punish  them  for  attempting  imposition,  we  refused 
to  treat  with  them  any  further* 


DXVII,  Crossing  the  plain  from  Sheghafghil  to 
Maahde^  we  found  that  the  natives,  as  in  the  case  of 
Sir  Frederic  Henniker,  denied  all  knowledge  of  the 
dreaded  mummy-pits,  obsening  that  the  only  two 
persons  who  could  have  conducted  us  thither  were 
absent  at  ManfalmU  where  it  was  market-day.  They, 
moreover,  added  that  several  Arabs  having  perished 
in  the  pits,  no  person  would  now  venture  thither,  and 
appeared  to  be  afraid  even  to  converse  upon  the 
^subject.  But  their  ignorance,  as  we  suspected,  was 
led;  for,  upon  our  repeated  asstn-ances  that  we 
aid  not  require  them  to  enter,  but  merely  to  show 
us  the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  several  men  consented  to 
become  our  guides,  though  their  wives,  dreading  lest 
itbey  should  be  tempted  by  the  offer  of  a  reward  to 
the  descent,  crowded  round,  conjuring  them 
^lo  reioain.  The  husbands,  who  had  no  intention  of 
going  beyond  their  agreement,  endeavouied  to  silence 
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their  fears  ;  but  the  poor  creatures,  not  relying  on 
these  promises,  still  followed  at  a  distance,  with  their 
children  in  their  amis.  Being  unable,  however,  to  keep 
pace  with  us,  in  climbing  the  rocks,  we  quickly  lost 
sight  of  them.  Of  our  several  guides,  one  carried  a 
large  rope,  by  which  we  might  let  ourselves  down  into 
the  pit,  another  a  jar  of  w^ater,  a  third  a  long  pole. 
When  we  had  reached  the  level  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain, where  crj^stal,  to  borrow  Henniker's  expression, 
growls  like  grass,  it  quickly  appeared,  either  that  our 
guides  knew  not  the  entrance  to  the  cave,  or  were 
determined  not  to  point  it  out.  In  real  or  pretended 
search  of  it  they  dispersed  themselves  on  all  sides ; 
while  we,  misled  by  the  descriptions  of  fonncr  travel- 
lers, struck  off  into  a  deep  rocky  valley,  whicli,  in 
the  season  of  the  rains,  conveys  the  waters  of  the 
sudden  floods  into  the  desert.  We  had  already 
entered  upon  that  season  of  the  year,  when  the 
ardour  of  the  sun*s  rays  is  extremely  powerful  in 
Upper  Egypt,  particularly  in  such  hollow^s  as  this, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  rocks,  w^hich,  imbibuig  and 
reflecting  the  heat,  convert  them  into  so  many  ovens. 
From  our  experience  of  the  taste  of  the  Eg}^tians,  it 
seemed  extremely  probable  that  we  should  here  And 
the  pits ;  and,  therefore,  notwithstanding  the  heat, 
continued  to  follow  the  windings  of  the  valley,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  we  observed  several  bitter  plants,  in 
shape  not  unlike  samphire,  growing  amid  the  scorch- 
ing sand.  Numerous  lateral  gorges  branched  off  to 
the  right  find  left,  containing  caverns,  which,  from 
the  recent  footmarks  in  the  sand,  and  the  bones  scat* 
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tered  about  the  openings,  must,  doubtless,  be  the 
dens  of  wild  beasts.  Through  the  principal  valley, 
as  we  judged  from  their  tracks,  the  gazelles  usually 
ptss  in  great  numbers  on  their  way  from  the  desert  to 
the  river,  to  which  they  are  compelled  by  thirst  to 
descend  nightly* 


DXVIIL  After  pui-suing  our  course  for  several 
miles,  until  we  found  the  hills  sinking  graduidly  to 
the  level  of  the  desert,  we  despaired  of  success  in  that 
direction,  and  retraced  our  footsteps.  All  the  Arabs, 
excepting  one,  had  now  quitted  us ;  but,  on  drawing 
near  the  entrance  to  the  valley,  we  perceived  another 
of  the  party,  perched  upon  a  height,  coolly  awaiting 
our  return*  He  had  discovered  the  mouth  of  the 
pit,  and  in  about  half  an  hour  conducted  us  to  it. 
Our  first  inquiry,  however,  as  we  had  for  sevei'al 
houn  been  tortured  with  thirst,  was  respecting  the 
bardak  ;  but  we  found  that  the  guides,  having  drunk 
nearly  all  the  water,  had  removed,  and  sat  down  on 
the  rocks  at  a  distance,  leaving  the  almost  empty  jar 
by  the  mouth  of  the  cavern.  The  entrance,  which 
proved  to  be  very  inferior  in  depth  and  dhnensions 
to  what  we  had  expected,  is  a  triangular  hole^  in 
shape  something  resembling  a  crocodile's  head,  and 
may  be  about  six  or  seven  feet  in  length,  by  four  in 
breadth,  where  widest.  The  depth,  probably,  does 
not  exceed  fomteen  or  sixteen  i'eet.  Impatient  to 
visit  the  interior,  I  at  once  placed  my  hands  on  the 
side^  of  the  pit,  and  leaped  down ;  »Suleiman  and 
Monro  followed ;  and  one  of  the  Arabs,  observing  us 
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receive  no  detriment  from  the  descent,  likewise 
ventured  in  ^  so  that  our  party  now  consisted  of  four. 
The  effluvia  issuing  from  the  interior,  however, 
exceeded  in  nauseousness  all  the  disgusting  smells  to 
which  1  had  ever  been  expoi^ed.  Men  have  been 
known  to  faint  at  the  stench  of  a  dissecting  room  ; 
but  the  smell  of  a  dead  body,  in  the  worst  state  of 
decomposition,  is  sweet  compared  with  the  odious 
vapour  which  here  made  the  very  gorge  rise. 

DXIX.  Our  tapers  being  lighted,  we  first  groped 
our  way  through  a  low  narrow  passage  on  the  right, 
gradually  lessening  as  we  advanced,  and  at  length 
terminating  abruptly.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to 
return.  On  again  coming  back  to  the  mouth,  we 
discovered,  on  the  left,  a  very  low,  but  much  broader 
entrance,  through  which  we  next  advanced,  and  after 
creeping  along  for  ten  or  twelve  yards,  found  ourselves 
in  a  spacious  but  not  lofty  chamber,  with  innumerable 
black  stalactites  depending  from  the  roof.  The  Arab 
who  accompanied  us,  having  never  entered  before, 
was  no  better  acquainted  than  ourselves  with  the 
secrets  of  the  place.  It  was  necessary  to  try  every 
opening  and  fissure  in  the  rock.  Close  to  a  very 
narrow  and  low  passage,  there  was  a  square  hole,  like 
a  window,  much  too  small  for  Monro  to  enter ;  but 
it  seemed  possible  that  I,  being  considerably  slighter, 
might  force  my  way  through,  feet  foremost  j  after 
thrusting  in  my  legs,  however,  I  found  that  my  body 
would  not  follow.  We  next  tried  the  passage  ;  but 
this,  after  many  turnings  and  windings,  terminated 
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in  a  small  cleft  in  the  rock,  through  which  nothing 
but  a  seqient  or  a  bat  could  pass.  Again,  therefore, 
we  were  forced  back  to  the  large  chamber,  where  we 
sought  in  vain  for  any  other  hole  or  passage  ;  so  that, 
after  continuing  the  scrutiny  for  an  hour  or  more,  we 
despaired  of  success,  and  returned  to  upper  air.  The 
Arabs,  w^hom  we  found  clustered  about  the  mouth  of 
the  cave,  seemed,  I  think,  pleased  at  our  disappoint- 
ment J  and  by  their  subsequent  refusal  to  show  us  the 
nearest  path  to  the  boats,  which  were  moored  near 
the  mountains  to  the  north  of  the  plain  of  Maabdi^ 
ihey  gave  us  reason  to  suspect  that  they  had  pui-posely 
misled  us,  from  motives  known  only  to  themselves. 
The  poor  man  who  descended  into  the  cave,  whose 
legs  eidiibited  symptoms  of  incipient  elephantiasis, 
still  remained  with  our  party ;  the  others,  without 
asking  for  a  present,  left  us  abruptly  to  find  our  way 
how  we  pleased,  and  made  towards  their  village- 


DXX,  Following  a  small  sheep-tract,  leading  to- 
wards the  edge  of  the  cliffs,  we  discovered  a  break  in 
the  rocks,  through  which  we  descended  to  the  plain. 
In  the  face  of  the  mountain  are  several  grottoes, 
once,  perhaps,  the  abode  of  christian  hermits ;  and  in 
a  very  perilous  situation  beneath  a  projecting  crag, 
stands  a  Coptic  convent  of  sun-dried  bricks,  witJi 
many  windows,  now  containing  no  monks ;  but  on  a 
certain  day  of  the  year,  probably  the  anniversary  of 
some  Coptic  saint,  all  the  christians  of  the  neighbour- 
hood repair  to  this  convent,  where  they  pass  the  day 
^  feasting  and  rejoicing.     On  reaching  the  kandjias, 
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we  paid  our  guide,  and  began  to  proceed  down  the 
river  ;  but  in  less  tlian  half  an  hour,  two  Arabs  wei-e 
seen  running  along  the  shore,  shouting  loudly  to  us 
to  stop.  The  boats  being  accordingly  ordered  near 
the  shore,  they  were  taken  on  board,  and  proved  to 
be  the  guides  to  the  crocodile  mummy-pits,  who 
hearing,  on  their  return  from  ManfahoU  of  our  un^ 
successful  expedition,  had  followed  us  to  offer  their 
semces.  They  professed  to  be  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  place,  and  promised,  if  we  would  remain 
until  next  day,  to  conduct  us  where  we  should  find 
the  crocodiles  j  for  it  was  now  evening,  and  we  had 
been  toiling  during  at  least  ten  hours  in  the  sun. 
As  they  seemed  to  speak  with  complete  confidence, 
we  resolved  to  give  them  a  trial  j  and  putting  about, 
hoisted  sail,  and  returned  up  the  river  to  ManfalooL 

i^This  was  an  extremely  windy  day ;  heavy  clouds, 
towards  evening,  covered  the  whole  atmosphere ;  and 

^the  sun  set  under  a  blood-red  canopy. 


Monday,  Feb.  25,    On  the  Nile. 

DXXI.  On  descending  to  that  part  of  the  bank 
where  our  guides  had  engaged  to  attend  us,  we  found 
them  waiting ;  not  two,  however,  but  thirteen,  all  of 
whom  had  been  attracted  by  the  hope  of  a  present. 
Upon  inquiiy  we  found  it  was  the  favourable  report 
of  the  poor  Arab  who  had  accompanied  us  on  the 
preceding  day,  whose  infirmity  rendered  him  an 
object  of  charity,  that  had  sent  all  these  guides  in 
search  of  us,  ^\ii  old  man,  with  a  white  beard,  who 
seemed  to  be  the  Sheikh  of  the  paity,  said  he  had 
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Icnown  tJic  pits  from  his  yoiithj  and  would  bring  us 
%vhere  we  should  find  crocodile  nuimmies  of  all  sizes. 
We  therefore  desired  them  to  proceed,  being  im- 
patient to  discover  whether  he  would  conduct  us  to 
the  cavern  we  had  visited  on  the  preceding  day  j  and, 
if  so,  in  what  way  we  could  possibly  enter.  The 
point  was  soon  settled.  They  took  us  to  the  same 
pit ;  and  while  we  were  undressing,  and  lighting  our 
candles,  those  who  were  to  enter  betook  themselves 
to  prayer,  as  persons  about  to  plunge  into  desperate 
peril.  I  again  descended  before  the  others,  and  as 
the  smell  seemed  less  disgusting  than  on  the  day 
before,  did  not  in  the  least  doubt  being  able  to  with- 
stand the  malaria,  or  mephitic  vapour,  whatever  it 
might  be.  When  the  Arabs  had  prayed,  and  strip- 
|jed  themselves  nearly  naked,  we  took  each  a  taper  in 
our  hands,  and  began  to  move  forwards,  The  old 
man,  his  son,  and  two  other  Arabs,  led  the  way  ;  my 
ser\^ant  and  I  followed ;  and  Monro  eanie  close  after 
me,  with  a  guide  who  was  to  show  the  way  back,  if 
we  should  find  it  impossible  to  proceed.  Having 
reached  the  large  chamber,  where  we  had  wasted  so 
much  time  on  the  preceding  day,  the  old  guide  turned 
to  the  right,  and  crept  forward  through  a  small  hole, 
,the  mouth  of  which  was  concealed  by  a  projecting 

ik.  We  all  followed  in  the  order  we  had  observed 
in  entering,  and  after  proceeding  about  twenty  yards, 
arrived  in  the  large  natural  chamber  described  by 
Legh  and  Henniker,  the  latter  of  whom  advanced  no 
rforther.     Continuing  to  push  forward,  we  entered  a 

>rtion  of  the  cavern  resembling  the  mouth  of  hell ; 
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i  fei|piiether  forming  the  floor, 
i4qilli  yawned  between  the 
black  stalactites,  with 
I  jlillering  between  them,  hong 
1  Ae  roof,  and  composed  a  kind 
^  sides.  Everything  wore  the 
of  a  place  which  had  been  the 
linife  conflagration  ;  black  as  night, 
mt^  oitjTt  slippery,  and  exhaling  a 
isting.  Bats  without  number 
roof,  or  flew  against  our  faces,  from 
and  narrow  diverging  passages  of 
striking  against  the  rocks  and  fall- 
ground,  where  we  trod  or  pressed 
our  hands  — for  there  was  no  time  to 
^  fid^iDg  our  way.  At  length  they  began 
^  dMiit  my  neck,  and  bite  my  hands  ;  and 
m^li  extinguished  my  taper ;  but  this  was 
!ibk\  By  degrees,  however,  the  pas- 
I  Ww  and  narrow,  so  that  it  became  necessary 
^  fiirrard  on  hands  and  knees,  with  our  heads 
\WQ|  ||i%  lliil  they  might  not  strike  against  the  rocks. 
*lte  Mi&IMtt  I  ^<)on  found  extremely  painful.  The 
np|)cared  to  be  insufferable,  and  the 
slivumed  from  our  bodies  like  rain.  My 
aoeonling  to  the  advice  of  the  principal 
yniij^tL  kmk  stripped  nearly  to  the  skin  ;  but,  trusting 
%>  m^  fi^^^ky  for  enduring  heat,  I  liad  slighted  his 
and  now  suffered  the  penalty  of  my  impru- 
||«K  Htill,  however,  I  continued  in  the  track  of 
gukti^  i  bm  having  advanced  about  three  or  four 
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Tundred  yards,  I  felt  the  blood  rush  to  my  head,  and 
experienced  great  sickness  and  faintness,  accompanied 
by  an  extraordinary  oppression  of  the  lungs,  greatly 
augmented  by  the  odour  of  putrid  corpses  whicli 
hsaed  from  the  extremities  of  the  cave,  and  appeared 
to  increase  every  moment*  For  this  effect  I  never 
could  fully  account.  In  all  the  tombs,  and  caverns, 
and  mummy-pits  which  we  had  hitherto  entered,  I 
had  seemed  to  suffer  less  than  any  one  ;  and  could 
remain  in  them  w  hole  hours  without  inconvenience ; 
but  now  the  case  was  different.  In  a  short  time  my 
head  grew  dizzy,  and  the  cavern  seemed  to  reel  and 
swim  round,  wSupposing  I  was  about  to  faint,  in 
which  case  recovery  would  have  been  next  to  impos- 
sible, I  requested  Monro,  who  seemed  to  experience 
noth'mg  of  the  kind,  to  endeavour  to  pass  me,  which 
the  narrowness  of  the  passage  rendered  nearly  im- 
practicable, and  ordered  the  Arab  in  the  rear  to  lead 
the  way  back.  Monro  and  Suleiman  proceeded. 
"Wlien  I  had  regained  that  part  of  the  passage  where 
it  was  possible  to  stand  upright,  the  fulness  and  diz- 
ziness in  the  head  abated  ;  but  my  eyes  seemed  to 
have  grown  dim,  and  I  fancied  we  had  lost  our  way. 
The  guide,  who  evidently  shared  my  suspicion, 
paused  and  surveyed  the  various  openings  with  terror, 
while  his  trembling  hands  could  scarcely  hold  the 
taper.  The  cavern,  in  fact,  appeared  to  have  enlarged, 
the  passages  to  have  grown  more  numerous,  and  the 
stench  and  blackness  more  infernal.  I  crept  along 
with  the  utmost  difficulty,  the  bats  flitting  before,  or 
striking  against  me  ;  and  looked  with  inteuie  longing 
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for  the  appearance  of  light  and  the  sin  ell  of  fresh  ain 
A  draught  of  water  might,  perhaps,  have  revived 
me  \  but  the  guides  had  neglected  to  bring  any  into 
the  cavern,  and  to  tliis  circumstance  I,  probably,  owe 
my  extreme  disappointment,  and  might  have  owed 
something  worse.  As  the  way  appeared  so  much 
longer  than  it  had  m  entering,  the  suspicion  fre- 
quently recurred  that  we  had  missed  it  \  but  at  length 
I  discerned  a  giimmering  of  liglit,  and  felt  the  rushing 
in  of  the  external  air,  which  now  seemed  perfumed, 
though,  on  my  first  descending*  I  had  thought  it 
execrable.  On  arriving  at  the  entrance»  the  Arab 
flung  himself  with  a  groan  upon  the  ground  ;  and  I, 
completely  exhausted  and  overcome,  sat  below^  upon 
the  rock  in  a  kind  of  dream,  unable  to  climb  the 
rocky  ascent  to  the  plain. 


DXXIL  At  the  expiration  of  al>out  half  an 
hour  I  heai'd  my  servant's  voice,  exclaiming,  —  **Oh, 
Mr.  Monro,  w^e  are  in  paradise !  "  —  They  all  came 
out  covered  with  dirt  and  perspiration,  the  Arabs 
bringing  along  with  them  the  mummies  of  two 
crocodiles*  For  the  description  of  what  they  saw 
after  they  left  me,  I  am  iiulebted  to  Monro.  Another 
fissure,  like  the  fonuer,  he  obsen^es,  now  received  us, 
the  sides  being  formed  of  large  dusky-Iooking  crystal 
stalactites,  some  of  which  were  a  foot,  or  even  more 
in  diameter,  It  became  wider  as  we  advanced,  and 
terminated  in  a  lofty  vaulted  hall,  apparently  oblong, 
extending  to  the  right  and  left ;  the  bottom  was 
covered  with  large  pieces  of  rock,  over  which  we 
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made  our  way  as  we  best  coukL  Suleiman  directed 
me  to  look  do\\ii  between  two  of  these  into  a  pit, 
which,  he  said,  was  bottomless ;  but  on  thrusting  in 
the  candle,  I  found  it  to  be  about  seven  or  eight  feet 
deep-  What  may  have  been  the  extent  of  this  salon 
to  the  left,  I  am  unable  to  state,  my  only  care  being 
to  retain  breath  and  strengtii  enough  to  reach  the 
mummies  ;  and  our  lights  were  insufficient  to  show 
tlie  end  of  it  as  we  passed.  Our  route  now  lay  to 
the  right,  through  a  contracted  aperture,  which  we 
traversed  sideways,  our  bodies  nearly  horizontal,  the 
rocks  and  the  roof  being  in  close  contact,  and  pre- 
senting, as  it  WTre,  a  concave  and  convex  surface, 
corresponding  with  each  other.  Beyond  was  a  small 
natural  ca\ity,  fonned,  like  the  others,  of  dark 
coloured  stalactites  j  out  of  this  we  turned  short  to 
the  right,  apparently  in  a  direction  towaids  the 
mouth  of  the  cavern,  and  descended  through  a 
naturally  fonned  window  to  a  lower  level.  Here  the 
Hajji  proposed  that  we  should  remain,  while  the 
guides  went  forwards  for  the  crocodiles.  The  heat 
was  considerable,  and  the  atmosphere  unpleasant,  but 
not  suffocating  ;  1  was  still  well,  and  though  I  ad- 
vised him  to  return,  if  it  seemed  necessary,  it  was 
my  intention  to  proceed,  while  I  might  do  so  with 
prudence  ;  he  said  no  more,  but  went  forward.  The 
rest  of  our  course  was  made  almost  entirely  in  a 
crawling  position,  the  passage  being  a  natural  fissure 
closely  hemmed  in  by  stalactites,  and  in  places  very 
low,  sometimes  running  in  a  serpentine  line,  and  at 
others  turning  at  right  angles.      iVfter  advancing 
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a  short  time,  I  fixed  my  hand  upon  a  round  irregular 
substance  :  it  was  a  human  face  ;  the  chest  and  body 
were  beneath  my  arm**  There  was  no  time  to  ex- 
amine it,  nor  indeed  for  any  reflection,  beyond  the 
**  omnes  eodem  cogimur,"  which  would  occur  to  every 
one ;  I  passed  on*  Not  far  beyond  this,  the  old 
Arab  stopped,  and  laying  his  hand  upon  another 
human  head,  pointed  it  out  as  a  sort  of  landmark  that 
served  for  his  guidance  in  this  subtermncan  naviga- 
tion. The  head  and  shoulders  only  were  exposed, 
the  rest  of  the  body  being  concealed  beneath  an  im- 
pending and  projecting  rock.  Round  this  we  turned 
short  to  the  left* 

DXXIII.  Soon  after,  the  passage  became  lower 
than  ever,  and  we  were  reduced  to  the  attitude  and 
condition  of  snakes.  The  heat  had  considerably  in- 
creased, and  the  air  became  more  noisome.  The 
stalactites  were  now  of  a  jet  black  colour,  and  shone 
like  pitch,  and  in  the  recesses  formed  by  them  were 
numerous  human  bodies ;  and  some  also  were 
scattered  in  the  track  over  which  we  crawled.  Even 
the  bats  had  not  penetrated  thus  far  into  this  loath- 
some dungeon  ;  and  though  it  was  some  relief  to 
have  escaped  from  their  importunities,  it  was  a  warning 
index  that  the  air  was  unfit  for  animal  existence. 


•  I  have  since  regretted  that  I  did  not  endeavour  to  asccrtam  whe- 
ther this  wa«  a  muniuiy  that  htul  buen  stripped,  or  the  body  of  some 
one  who  had  suffered  in  attcmjjtingr  to  reach  the  interior  of  the  cavern* 
From  the  distjince  at  which  it  was  lying  firom  the  general  cemetery,  the 
tatter  might  possibly  be  the  case. 
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Here,  for  the  first  time,  I  felt  a  slightly  oppressive 
fulness  u|K>n  ray  chest  ;  and  that  I  might  feed 
scantily  upon  the  noxious  vapour,  I  breathed  as 
lightly  and  seldom  as  possible  ;  the  inconvenience 
was  of  short  duration.  The  aperture  enlarged,  and 
we  passed  into  a  long  and  comparatively  lofty  cavern, 
where  the  air,  though  of  the  same  quality,  was  more 
plentiful,  and  I  found  immediate  relief.  We  had 
now  reached  the  end  of  our  wanderings  ;  this  was  the 
mysterious  depository  of  the  crocodUes*  It  was  an 
irregular  fissure,  of  about  thirty  feet  long  from  end 
to  end,  and  eight  feet  across  in  the  widest  part ;  the 
height  varied  in  different  places.  The  pendent 
stalactites  were  of  a  shining  jet  black,  and,  when  the 
candle  was  applied  to  them,  burned  and  smoked  like 
pitch ;  l3eing  thickly  encnisted  with  a  bituminous 
deposit,  engendered,  perhaps,  by  the  mephitic  vapour, 
which  had  reigned  here  for  centuries.  Immediately 
opposite  the  entrance,  which  was  near  one  end,  lay  a 
promiscuous  heap  of  palm  leaves,  mummy  rags,  and 
human  bodies.  It  was  a  scene  which  even  the  guides  as 
well  as  ourselves  mused  upon  for  a  few  moments  in 
silence,  l^oceeding  to  the  farther  extremity,  oiy  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  a  series  of  apparently  small  mum- 
mies, packed  close  together,  and  placed  nearly  vertic- 
ally. Supposing  them  to  be  little  children,  I  inquired 
of  the  guides  ;  but  was  informed  that  these  were  the 
crocodiles,  of  which  the  upper  part  only  was  visible. 
\Mien  they  had  selected  five,  and  extricated  them 
from  the  ma.ss,  Sulieman,  who  had  been  silent  for 
some  timej  observed  that  he  felt  his  head  swimmings 
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and  was  unable  to  see  ;  when  I  perceived  that  his  eyes 
were  closed,  and  that  his  head  had  fallen  on  one  side. 
Immediately  rousing  him  from  his  stupor,  I  ordered 
a  retreat,  which  was  effected  slowly,  and  with  diffi- 
culty, as  the  guides  were  now  encumbered  with 
three  of  the  mummies. 


DXXIV.  When  the  old  Arab  and  his  companions 
had  breathed  the  fresh  air  for  a  short  time,  tliey  again 
prepared  to  descend  into  the  cave,  in  search  of  the 
crocodiles  which  had  been  left  behind.  They  also 
offered  to  bring  me,  if  I  pleased,  a  human  mummy  ; 
the  Egyptians  ha\'ing  in  this  cemetery,  mingled 
together  the  bodies  of  gods  and  nioitals.  This 
time  they  appeared  to  be  absent  much  longer  than 
before  ;  but  returned  at  length,  dragging  out  along 
with  them  two  more  crocodiles,  together  with  the 
mummy  of  a  red-haired  girl  *,  about  ten  or  twelve 
years  old.  It  was  nearly  naked,  the  flesh  had  shrimk 
almost  to  nothing,  the  skin  was  shrivelled,  and  as 
black  as  the  pitchy  rocks  nithin,  the  head  turned 
loosely  and  trembled  on  the  withered  neck,  the  chest 
and  abdomen  were  pitted  in,  the  lips  drawn  bard  over 
the  teeth — ghastly,  disgusting,  horrible,  like  death. 
—  I  refused  to  take  it  away,  and  the  Arabs  laid  it 
down  upon  the  desert,  where,  if  they  will  devour  a 
mummy,  it  soon  became  the  prey  of  the  famished 


•  Red-haired  persons  were  sacrificed  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  to 
Osiris.  Perhaps  the  victims,  havmg  been  immolated  as  the  repre* 
sentattves  of  Typhon,  w<;re  r^arded  an  sacred,  and  buried  aiiiofi^;  the 
gods. 
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and  voracious  hyfenas.  Though  the  crocodile  was 
regarded  as  a  god  by  the  Egyptians,  his  body  was 
less  earefidJy  preservTd  than  their  own.  Neither  coffin 
nor  sarcophagus  enclosed  the  coii>se,  which  having 
been  embalmed,  was  first  packed  in  palm  leaves, 
disposed  lengthwise  along  the  body,  and  bound  round 
with  cord,  formed,  like  that  in  use  at  present,  of  the 
leaf  of  the  palm  tree.  The  whole  was  then  enveloped, 
like  the  human  mummy,  in  linen  bandages,  sewn 
together  with  twine,  and  secured  with  broad  tape. 
The  entrails,  separately  embalmed,  and  strung  together 
in  small  bundles,  were  placed  ui  the  palm  leaves 
beside  the  body.  Two  small  oblong  packets,  placed 
over  the  empty  sockets,  seem  to  have  contaiued  the 
eyes  j  but  these  we  did  not  open. 


DXXV»  We  now  ordered  the  Arabs  to  take  up 
the  crocodiles,  and  departed.  It  was  a  singular 
cavalcade  ;  for  the  bearers,  witli  their  dusky  and  half 
naked  bodies,  appeared  themselves  like  so  many 
mummies,  condemned  for  their  sins  to  walk  the 
earth,  with  their  gods  upon  their  heads.  Of  all 
these  thirteen  men,  every  one,  I  believe,  except  the 
old  iSheikhj  had  the  fore-finger  of  the  right  hand  cut 
off;  the  stumps  of  some,  recently  amputated,  being 
still  red  and  swollen.  This  horrid  practice,  resorted 
to  in  order  to  escape  the  army,  must  not  be  taken  as 
a  proof  of  cowardice  in  the  Arabs.  IJke  all  other 
rational  people,  they  prefer  peace  to  war  ;  but  their 
principal  objection  to  the  Pasha's  service,  they  say, 
arises  from  the  disingenuous  contrivances  resorted  to 
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by  the  government  to  cheat  them  out  of  their  miser- 
able pay.  Perhaps  they  know  that  money  sufficient 
to  enable  the  Pasha  honestly  to  discharge  his  debts 
towards  them,  does  not  exist  in  the  country ;  but  this 
knowledge  will  not  blunt  the  feelings  of  the  heart, 
when  they  see  the  wives  and  children  from  whom 
they  are  forced  away,  condemned  to  poverty  and 
wmxU  or  driven  to  support  a  wretched  existence  with 
the  wages  of  humiliation  and  vice*  Numbers  of  young 
wives  thus  abandoned,  are  compelled  by  stan^ation, 
or,  to  prevent  their  infant  children  from  perishing,  to 
join  the  alm6,  all  whose  profligate  habits  they  must 
soon  acquire.  Such  of  their  husbands,  therefore,  as 
live  to  return  from  the  army,  will,  in  many  cases, 
find  the  wives  and  daughters,  whom  they,  perhaps, 
loved  and  cherished,  irremediably  lost :  many  families 
are  thus  entirely  broken  up.  For,  not  content  with 
seizing  on  part  of  the  men,  they  frequently  take  all 
fit  for  military  service.  Such  are  the  grounds  of 
their  disgust  for  the  army.  That  they  are  all  in- 
terested in  emancipating  the  country  from  the 
Ottoman  yoke,  seems  beyond  a  4^ubt ;  but  this 
they  cannot,  perhaps,  comprehend,  or,  if  they  do,  the 
pressure  (jf  present  evils  forces  them,  in  ^pite  of  this 
conviction^  to  curse  the  Pasha,  and  his  wars. 


DXXVL  A  great  portion  of  the  pkin  of  Maabd^, 
the  finest  grassy  flat  which  I  had  beheld  for  many 
years,  i*esembled  a  bowling  green  in  smoothness, 
reminding  me  of  Lords*  cricket  ground  ;  and  numer- 
ous bright  flowers,  such  ua  the  white  poppy,  the  daisy. 
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and  a  small  delicate  convolvulus,  were  growing  among 
the  short  soft  grass.  The  sky-lark,  the  bee,  the 
grasshopper,  were  busily  celebr^iting  the  return  of 
k«pring«  One  of  the  Arabs,  as  I  have  already  ob- 
[ nerved,  was  afflicted  with  incipient  elephantiasis;  and 
.  bull,  which  came  dov^Ti  to  drink  at  the  river,  seemed 
be  attacked  in  one  of  his  fore  legs  by  the  same  dis- 
Bfder.  Having  embarked  the  crocodiles,  and  dis- 
tfnissed  the  guides,  we  recommenced  our  voyage,  and 
during  the  night  lost  sight  of  Monro's  kandjia* 


Tuesday,  Feb.  26*    A6ou  Jzk, 

DXXVIL   The  wind,  though  still  contrary,  not 
[blowing  very  high,  we  descended  rapidly  all  day,  and 
the  course  of  the  morning  passed  the    tomb  of 
Sheikh  Said,  where  I  landed,  and  visited  the  building, 
which,  though  peculiarly  holy,  has  nothing  remark- 
able in  its  appearance.    The  ser\^ant  of  the  Sheikh,  who 
keeps  the  tomb  clean,  and  receives  the  offerings  of 
Lthe  traveller,  made  no  objection  to  my  entering;  but 
t  J  did  not  proceed  beyond  the  threshold,  the  whole  of 
the  interior  being  from  thence  visible.     There  was, 
as  usual,  a  small  chest,  neat  mats  on  the  floor,  and 
|<two  or  three  miniature  boats  suspended  from  the  roof. 
^The  saint  here  interred  is  held  in  peculiar  veneration 
by  the  mariners  of  the  Nile,  who,  when  no  servant 
happens  to  be  present,   cast  a  little  bread  into  the 
I  river   for    Sheikh    Said.       Long   before   sunset    we' 
I  came  in  sight  of  Gebel  Mahazi,  or  the  *' Mountain 
>  of  the  Battle,"  —  so  called  on  account  of  a  celebrated 
I  victory  gained  near  the  spot  during  the  conquest  of 
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Egypt  by  the  Arabs.  This  is  the  most  southern 
point  of  the  **  Bird  Mountain/*  which  we  passed  in 
ascending  the  river,  on  the  '2Gth  of  December,  exactly 
two  months  ago*  Shortly  after  sunset,  which  on  this 
day  was  singularly  beautiful,  and  covered  the  rocks 
and  the  river  with  crimson,  we  arrived  at  Minieh, 
where  we  moored,  in  order  to  allow  Ali,  one  of  my 
boat's  crew,  time  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  mother,  who 
lived  there.  Though  married  and  very  indigent,  the 
poor  fellow  had  contrived,  perhaps  by  stinting 
himself  of  the  necessaries  of  life  during  the  voyage, 
to  save  up  a  few  piastres,  wliich  he  carried  her :  on 
his  return  we  again  set  forward.  For  the  first  time, 
since  the  day  of  our  leaving  fVadif  Halfu^  the  wind 
this  evening  veered  round  to  the  south,  bringing 
along  with  it  a  sensible  change  in  the  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere,  which,  from  being  at  night  sharp 
and  cool,  now  became  heated  and  oppressive  *  ;  and 
about  twelve  o'clock  the  gale  increased  to  a  storm, 
so  that  the  Arabs,  overcome  by  sleep  and  toil, 
applied  for  pennission  to  moor,  until  morning,  near 
the  viUage  of  Abou  Aziz* 


Wctinesday,  Feb.  27.     On  the  Nile. 

DXXVIII.  Soon  after  sunrise,  Monro's  kandjia, 
which  had  been  sailing  all  night,  was  discovered  a 

•  The  sultry  character  of  the  south  wind  ih  alluded  %{>  in  the  book 
of  Job,  "  How  thy  ganuunts  aru  wurni,  when  he  quieteth  the  eiirth 
by  the  south  wind'?**  Cluip*  xxxvii.  ver.  17,  It  is  rather  remark* 
able,  that  during  the  prevalence  of  the  stiraeeo,  or  south  wind,  the 
atmosphere,  in  the  Meditcrrancmip  and  on  the  coaistii  of  Northern 
Africa,  is  almost  invariably  charged  with  efouds  ;  wliereus,  wlien  it 
blowa  from  the  north,  the  air  is  generally  clear.  This  fact  nlso  is 
noted  in  Job :  —  "  Fair  wcttther  coiiteth  out  of  the  north.**  —  ver.  22. 
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little  in  the  rear;  and  the  wind  stil]  continuing  fair, 
wc  immediately  quitted  our  moorings,  in  the  hope  of 
reaching  Benisoolf  in  the  course  of  the  day.  It  has, 
1  believe,  been  observed,  by  some  of  our  older  tra- 
vellers, that  the  Orientals,  of  every  rank,  entertain  a 

liort  of  superstitious  veneration  for  bread;  at  least 
this  is  the  case  with  the  Egyptian  Arabs,  who  have  a 
remarkable  aversion  to  allow,  on  any  occasion,  a 
crumb  to  fall  to  the  ground,  —  affirming  that  such  an 
act  of  wastefulness,  persevered  in,  might  ruin  a  man's 

■fortunes.  This  notion,  in  their  usual  way,  they 
illustrate  by  a  story,  which,  though  in  some  degree 
bordering  on  the  ludicrous,  I  will  request  the  reader's 
j>ermis8ion  to  relate*  —  There  were  formerly,  they 
say,  in  Cairo,  two  merchants,  who  having  lived, 
during  many  years,  in  the  strictest  intimacy,  had  at 
length  conceived  so  strong  an  affection  for  each  other, 
that  between  them  even  the  thoughts  and  wishes  of 
the  mind  had  become  common  property.  One  of 
these  friends,  finding  his  wealth  increase  beyond  his 
desires,  and  apprehending,  like  the  Pagans  of  an- 
tiquity, some  sudden  and  terrible  reverse  from  the 
Bn\7  of  fortune,  consulted  the  other  concerning  the 
leans  to  be  adopted  to  reduce  within  the  limits  of 

[moderation  his  oppressive  riches.  Charity,  perhaps, 
id  the  exercise  of  private  nnniificence,  may  not  have 
presented  themselves  to  the  imagination  of  tlie  mer- 
chant ;  to  the  grave  inquiries  of  his  friend  he,  there- 
fore, replied:  —  *'Eat  toasted  bread  as  you  walk  along 
tie  public  road!"  So  sage  a  piece  of  advice  was 
lot  to  be  neglected ;  but,  in  pursuance  of  those  eco- 
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noniical  habits,  of  which  his  great  wealth  was  the 
fruit,  Dives  suspended  a  impkin  under  his  chin,  to 
catch  the  falling  crumbs.  Fortune  smiled  at  this 
device  for  diminishing  the  current  of  her  favours, 
and,  instead  of  half  way  meeting  his  wishes,  by 
abating  the  flood,  or  turning  it  into  some  other  chan- 
nel, opened  still  wider  the  sluices  of  opulence,  and 
overwhelmed  him  beneath  the  magnitude  of  his  trea- 
sures. The  neighbour  was  again  consulted:  "  Have 
you  eaten  toasted  bread?'*  inquired  he:  his  friend 
replied  in  the  affirmative  :  **  And  have  you,"  conti- 
nued the  counseller,  "  suffered  the  crumbs  to  fall  to 
the  ground  ?*'  —  "  No,"  answered  the  rich  man,  **  I 
caught  them  in  a  napkin,  and  ate  thcni,"- — "That," 
observed  his  friend,  ''  totally  alters  the  case  ;  had  you 
allowed  them  to  be  lost,  your  good  fortune  would 
have  forsaken  you  for  ever  1 " 


DXXIX.  In  Egypt,  as  in  India,  the  division  of 
labour,  in  the  establishment  of  an  opulent  man,  is 
exceedingly  minute ;  it  being,  for  example,  the 
business  of  one  domestic  to  take  care  of  the  tobacco, 
of  another  to  fill  the  pipe,  of  a  third  to  make  coffee, 
&c.,  while  no  one  interferes  with  the  duties  of  another. 
This  is  a  principal  cause  of  the  great  number  of 
slaves  employed  in  families,  and  may  also  be  one 
reason  why  those  slaves,  in  general,  are  little  to  be 
pitied ;  in  comparison,  at  least,  with  the  peasant, 
w^hose  hard  labour  maintains  both  master  and  slave. 
One  chief  means,  however,  of  civih'sing  Egypt,  \vould 
be  the  abolishing  of  slavery  j    for  then  the  natives 
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wnuld  necessarily  be  employed  in  domestic  offices 
about  the  rich,  and  coming  into  immediate  contact 
with  them,  would  gradually  receive  a  tincture  of 
whatever  knowledge  or  politeness  they  might  possess. 
No  eunuchs,  moreover,  could  be  made ;  and  the 
practice  of  supporting  numerous  harems, —a  practice 
inimical  to  refinement  and  morality,  —  depending  on 
the  existence  of  eunuchs,  must  consequently  fall  into 
disuse ;  and  this  circumstance  alone  would  relieve 
Egypt  from  an  oppressive  burden,  since  it  is  chiefly 
to  supply  the  luxuries  of  the  harem  that  pashas  and 
governors  pillage  and  devastate  the  country.  Denied 
the  privilege  of  importing  foreign  women  like  cattle, 
the  rich  would  be  constrained  to  marry  the  daughters 
of  their  neighbours  :  the  social  body  would  thus  be 
more  closely  united;  and  that  free  intercourse  between 
the  citizens,  without  which  civilisation  is  impossible, 
would  in  time  form  a  part  of  their  manners.  For, 
with  the  downfidl  of  polygamy,  which  could  not  long 
survive  the  destruction  of  domestic  slavery,  the 
seclusion  of  women  must  cease  ;  and  if  women  are  to 
be  admitted  into  society,  they  must  be  previously  in- 
structed ;  I  mean,  where  the  men  themselves  are  so  ; 
for  that  the  sexes  may  mingle  under  the  canopy  of 
ignorance,  age  after  age,  without  deriving  from  this 
freedom  of  intercourse  either  refinement  or  knowledge, 
is  abundantly  evident  from  the  history  of  mankind* 
Every  step  made  by  Mohammed  Ali  towards  this 
end,  will  consolidate  his  power,  and  render  him  so 
much  the  nearer  to  absolute  independence  j  while  an 
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adherence  to  the  contrary  system,  which  has  main- 
tained despotism  and  ignonmee  throiiorhont  the  East 
for  so  many  thousand  years,  may  Indeed  cause  him  to  be 
more  admired  by  Turks,  and  persons  equally  depraved 
and  degraded,  but  must  ioevitably  expose  him  to  the 
contempt  of  statesmen  and  politicians,  who  know  that 
nations  are  powerful  and  flourishing  in  proportion  as 
they  are  civilised. 


DXXX.  The  wind  still  continuing  to  blow 
strongly  from  the  south,  —  causing  the  atmosphere 
to  assume  a  thick  and  hazy  appearance,  —  we  de- 
scended the  river  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  But 
these  violent  sciroccos,  so  favourable  to  those  de- 
scending the  stream,  are  often  Ihtal  to  kandjias  pro- 
ceeding in  a  contrary  direction,  or  making  from  one 
bank  to  another ;  an  example  of  which  I  observed 
this  morning,  on  the  eastern  shore,  where  a  beautiful 
barge,  belonging  to  Ahmed  Pasha,  governor  of  the 
Hegaz,  lay  stranded,  and  partly  sunk.  During  the 
prevalence  of  high  winds,  from  whatever  point  they 
may  blow,  the  appearance  of  the  low  sedgy  islands 
and  shores  of  the  Nile  is  most  remarkable ;  the  fine 
sand,  raised  aloft,  and  driven  along  their  level  surface 
in  continuous  clouds,  being  drifted  down  over  the 
steep  banks  into  the  water  like  snow  ;  while  thousands 
of  wild  ducks,  herons,  pelicans,  and  milk-white  ibises, 
standing  in  long  lines  on  the  sharp  points  of  promon- 
tories, or  rising  in  vast  flights  into  the  air,  seem  to 
be  reconnoitring  the  solitary  boat,  which  shoots  down 
the  current  like  an  arrow.     Arriving   early  in   the 
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afternoon  at  Benisooef^  where  it  was  our  intention  to 
quit  the  boats,  and  proceed  along  the  banks  of  the 
Bahr  YoussouflF  into  the  Fayooni,  I  immediately 
landed,  to  make  inquiries  respecting  dromedaries 
or  horses  for  the  jonmey ;  and  to  stroll,  according  to 
custom»  about  the  bazar,  which  I  found  crowded 
with  Turkish  soldiers,  just  returned  from  Mekka» 
and  Arabs  from  different  parts  of  the  Hejaz,  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Fellahs  by  their  gay  costume 
and  Wahabi  head-dress,  consisting  of  the  red  felt  cap 
and  blue  tassel,  with  a  bright  plaid  silk  handkerchief 
twisted  about  it  like  a  turban.  Coming  from  Nubia 
and  Upper  Egypt,  I  almost  thought  the  natives  of 
Benisooef  fair  ;  and  many  of  the  Alme,  who  sought  to 
tempt  the  eye  by  their  naked  faces  and  bosoms, 
appeai*ed,  by  contrast  with  the  women  I  had  seen, 
absolutely  beautiful.  Independently,  indeed,  of  this 
consideration,  the  personal  charms  of  these  dissolute 
courtesans  were  sometimes  of  a  very  high  order  ; 
Ibrms  modelled  by  the  Graces,  delicate  features,  and 
eyes  of  surpassing  brightness  and  beauty.  Of  the 
Hejazisy  the  majority  were  of  complexion  most 
swarthy;  but  in  all  I  observed  a  fire  in  the  eye, 
indicative  of  an  ardent  temperament  and  impassioned 
character,  wliolly  different  from  that  of  the  Fellahs* 
Our  negociations  with  the  horse  owners  and  camel 
drivers  terminated  unfavourably ;  even  the  donkey- 
men,  who,  in  general,  are  ready  to  undertake  any 
journey,  refused  to  enter  into  an  engagement  to  pro- 
ceed beyond  Medineh,  or  to  furnish  us  with  bridles 
or  saddles ;  abstaining,  however,  from  stating  their 
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reasons,  which  we  afterwards  discovered  wlien  it  was 
nearly  too  late.  Such  being  the  case,  we  had  no 
alternative  but  to  continue  our  voyage. 


1 


Thursday,  Feb.  2B,  Cmno. 
DXXXI,  On  waking  this  morning,  I  found  that, 
although  the  force  of  the  wind  had  greatly  abated, 
we  had  nevertheless  made  considerable  way  during 
the  night,  and  might  hope,  with  some  little  exertion, 
to  reach  Cairo  in  the  evening.  Towards  this  point 
of  my  travels  I  now  h)oked  for^vard  with  extreme 
anxiety  ;  not  that  my  enthusiasm  had  evaporated,  or 
that  the  Nile,  with  the  beautiful  country  which  it 
waters,  had  begun  to  weaiy  me ;  but  from  motives 
by  which  most  men,  I  hope,  woukl,  under  similar 
circumstances,  be  actuated  —  the  desire  of  receiving 
—  what  I  trusted  would  have  awaited  me  there  — 
news  from  home.  This  idea,  which  had,  for  some 
time,  been  uppermost  in  my  ruind,  rendered  me,  I 
confess,  much  less  sensible  than  I  should  otherwise 
have  been  to  the  charms  of  the  landscape ;  neverthe- 
less, the  approach  to  Cairo  from  the  south  is  far 
too  striking  and  magnificent  to  be  beheld,  at  any 
time,  with  indifference.  For  several  miles  before  we 
reach  the  city,  the  white  battlements  of  the  citadel, 
and  the  lofty  minarets  of  the  Mosque  of  Sultan  Hassan, 
are  visible,  towering  above  every  thing  around  them. 
Numerous  boats  of  picturesque  and  elegant  construc- 
tion, with  large  triangidar  sails,  crowd  the  surface  of 
the  river.  On  the  one  hand  are  the  modern  build- 
ings of  Toura  j  on  the  other,  that  prodigious  line  of 
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mouldering  pyramids,  which  extend  along  the  edge 
of  the  desert  from  Dashour  to  Ghizeh,  conferring,  by 
the  historical  associations  they  awaken,  an  indescrib- 
able air  of  grandeur  and  solemn  antiquity  upon  the 
landscape.  Presently  we  draw  near  the  ruins  of 
Babylon,  now  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  noble  avenue 
of  sycamore  trees,  leading  from  thence  northward 
along  the  banks  of  the  river.  To  this  succeeds 
Mmr  et  Atikeh,  or  '*  Old  Cairo/'  —  and  tlien  the 
village  of  Ghixeh,  embosomed  in  date-woods  —  the 
verdant  and  beautiful  island  of  Rhonda  —  the  tow^er 
of  the  Nilomcter  —  the  narrow  channel  on  the  right 
filled  with  ships,  now  crimsoned  by  the  beams  of  the 
setting  sun  <—  the  palaces,  the  gardens  on  either  hand 
—  ladies,  veiled,  rowed  by  in  sumptuous  pleasure  boats 
by  their  slaves  —  trees  —  odoriferous  plants  —  flow- 
ers—  and  every  sign  of  spring.  Evening  being,  in  these 
countries,  the  season  of  the  day  principally  devoted 
to  enjoyment,  the  palaces  and  villas  on  both  shores 
began,  as  twilight  thickened,  to  be  lavishly  illumin- 
ated, while  music,  such  as  even  the  most  fastidious 
Frank  might  listen  to  with  delight,  came  floating  on 
the  perfumed  breeze.  In  such  moments,  the  romantic 
incidents  and  gorgeous  descriptions  of  the  "Arabian 
Nights"  spontaneously  present  themselves  to  the 
mind ;  and  though,  upon  cool  examination,  the  in- 
terior of  those  Musulman  palaces  might  not  have 
strictly  corresponded  with  the  pictures  traced  by  the 
fancy,  it  would  still,  I  make  no  doubt,  have  sufficed, 
with  its  superb  divans,  mirrors,  chandeliers,  and 
numerous  female  iumates,    attired  in  the  seductive 
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costume  of  the  harem,  to  steep  the  senses  in  forget- 
fulness.  It  was  already  quite  dark  when  we  arrived 
at  BookJc  ;  but,  since  it  seemed  extremely  probable 
that  in  Cairo  I  might  find  waiting  for  me  letters 
from  Lausanne,  I  immediately  quitted  the  kandjia, 
and  walked  hastily  across  the  plain,  in  order  to  arrive 
before  the  time  of  evening  prayer  and  the  closing  of 
the  gates.  Among  the  pains  of  travelling,  however, 
none  are  more  acute  than  those  caused  by  the  irre- 
gularity and  uncertainty  of  the  post-office,  more 
especially  in  a  country  like  Egypt ;  —  no  letters  had 
arrived ;  — and  all  the  pleasure  I  had  promised  myself 
on  my  return  to  Cairo  vanished  in  a  moment. 
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Friday,  March  1*  Cairo. 
DXXXIL  Instead  of  taking  up  our  quarters  at 
the  Italian  Hotel,  wc  now  hired  a  house  in  the 
Turkish  quarter,  the  property  of  Osinan  Effendi, 
whose  attention  and  civility  to  European  travellers, 
—  more  particularly  towards  the  English,  —  are  v^^ell 
known.  He  had  been  the  friend  and  companion  of 
Burckhardt  in  the  Hejaz,  and  frequently  amused  us, 
in  the  evening,  by  relating  humorous  anecdotes  of  his 
adventures  both  in  Arabia  and  Egypt.  Osnian,  it 
seems,  first  saw  him  in  a  tailor's  shop  at  Jidda. 
Some  peculiarity  in  the  countenance,  and,  perhaps,  a 
foreign  accent  in  the  pronunciation  of  Arabic,  which 
each  could  detect,  but  not  avoid,  mutually  betrayed 
them  to  each  other,  notwithstanding  the  masquerading 
costume  in  which  they  both  appeared.     Gsman  was 
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at  this  time  practising  as  a  pbysician  ;  and  Burckhardt, 
who  always  associated  reluctantly  with  the  Arabs, 
found  soBie  relief  in  occasionally  putting  offi  in  his 
company,  the  burden  of  an  assumed  character-  To 
prolong  this  enjoyment,  our  Hakim,  to  whom  the 
society  of  Turks  and  Arabs  was  no  less  irksome  than 
to  Burckhardt,  joined  his  friend  at  Mekka,  where 
they  went  together  through  the  ceremonies  of  the 
pilgrimage ;  a  fact  which  it  is  somewhat  extraordinary 
that  Burckhardt  should  have  omitted  to  notice. 
Shy  and  timid  in  his  manners,  passionate,  but 
placable,  in  his  character,  —  he  was  often,  wheii 
moving  about  the  country  in  the  disguise  of  a 
peasant,  ill-treated  and  beaten  by  the  Arabs ;  and 
once  in  a  very  severe  manner,  with  the  tmboot  *,  by 
a  Jellahij  or  **  slave  merchant,"  in  Upper  Egypt. 
Burckhardt,  some  time  afterwards,  met  the  man  in 
the  streets  of  Cairo,  where  he  w^as  living  in  high 
respectability  and  had  friends  at  court.  Retaining 
no  resentment,  he  accosted  him  very  mildly.  "  Ah  ! 
my  old  friend,  said  he,  how  do  you  do  ?  Where  is 
your  fiaboot  ?  **  The  JeUabi,  recollecting  his  fea- 
tures, and  observ^ing  that  the  person  whom  he  had 
beaten  as  a  Fellah  occupied  in  reality  a  much  higher 
rank  in  society,  began  to  imagine  he  already  felt  the 
koorbash  on  the  soles  of  his  feet,  and  throwing  him- 
self upon  the  ground  before  the  traveller,  and  kissing 
his  shoes,  conjured  him  by  the  Prophet  and  by  his 


•  A  heavy  walking  stick,  usual  ly  about  four  feet  in  length,  carrietl 
aa  a  weapon  by  thu  Full  ah  s,  and  sometimes  shod  with  iron. 
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beard  to  have  mercy  on  him.     Burckhardt,  laughing 

at  his  terrors,  dismissed  him  very  good-hnmouredly, 
merely  remarking  that  it  might  be  prudent  to  be 
more  sparing  of  the  naboot  in  future,  lest  he  should, 
soine  time  or  another,  strike  a  more  powerful  and 
[implacable  man* 

DXXXIII.  Poisoning  is  a  crime  of  very  common 
occurrence  in  Egypt,  where  the  imperfection  of  the 
laws,  aud  the  peculiar  state  of  society,  render  detec- 
tion and  punishment  exceedingly  difficult.  When  a 
.  man  dies,  therefore,  it  is  the  custom  to  take  hold  of 
his  mustachios  or  beard,  which,  they  say,  will  easily 
come  off  in  the  hand,  if  the  deceased  has  been  poi- 
soned J  though  this  is  a  fact  which  I  have  never  seen 
corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  any  European  physi- 
cian** Jealousy  and  revenge —  "  spretaque  forma  *^ 
—  constitute,  among  the  inmates  of  the  harem,  the 
most  ordinary  incentives  to  this  crime.  Having  no 
resource  but  sensual  excitement,  with  no  other  com- 
panions  than  their  own  fierce  passions  \  deprived,  when 
they  do  not  happen  to  be  mothers,  of  all  the  holy  and 
[  purifying  inHuence  of  affection ;  cut  off  by  many  thou- 


•  But  a  drcymstance  corroborative  of  the  fact  has  been  noticed  by 
Captuin  WilliamsoTi  in  his  l>riciUul  Field  Sports.^"  The  (>oijjon.** 
•ays  he,  **  never  iailf?  to  kill  within  an  hour/*  —  *'  Ah  man  m  the  ti^rcr 
it  dead,  tio  time  ik  lust  in  i>trippitig  off  the  skin,  for,  were  it  »uifered  to 
remoln  until  tainted  by  the  heat,  notlung  could  etfbct  its  preservation; 
it  would  rot,  to  a  certainty ;  or  even  were  it  not  to  do  so,  the  hair 
would  loosen  and  fall  off.  Such  would  result  merely  from  the  atmo- 
sphere;  h\ii  poiion  accelenitcs  its  decomposition  tenfold;  and  after  the 
torments  produced  by  the  wound,  the  carcaae  becomea  exceedingiy 
dispoicd  to  putresceuce." 
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sand  miles  from  their  parents  and  the  female  friends 
of  their  youth  ;  the  Georgian  and  Circassian  women, 
confined  in  the  harem,  deeply  feel  the  sting  of  neglect, 
and,  while  thus  goaded,  listen  to  no  voice  but  that  of 
their  fury-  Though  it  would  be  unphilosopliical  to 
generalise,  in  matters  of  this  kind,  where  the  experi- 
ence, even  of  the  best  informed,  must  be  extremely 
limited,  it  may  yet,  I  think,  be  inferred  that  the 
voluptuous  establishments  of  the  Orientals  are  fre- 
quently shaken  to  their  centre  by  the  most  tragical 
events*  Women  will  still  be  women,  in  whatever 
climate  they  may  be  found  ;  nor  can  custom,  though 
long  established  and  almost  universal,  ever  reconcile 
them  to  that  insulting  kind  of  community  of  affection 
which  forms  the  paradise  of  a  Mosulman.  Jealousy 
is  excited,  perhaps,  in  wives  already  past  the  season 
of  beauty,  by  the  introduction  into  the  harem  of  a 
young  mistress  in  the  flower  of  her  age,  wanton,  petu- 
lant, and  insolent,  presuming  upon  her  short-lived 
influence  to  treat  with  contumely  ladies  long  domi- 
ciliated in  the  mansion.  To  her,  for  a  time,  the 
husband  confines  his  attentions  ;  their  amours,  carried 
on  under  the  eyes  of  the  legitimate  wives,  rouse  their 
indignation  ;  they  consult  together ;  each  urges  on 
the  other  ;  some  fresh  insult  renders  them  desperate ; 
and  the  ^eed  of  the  liifoscyamus  datura  presents 
itself  as  the  sole  cure  for  their  insufferable  evils.  But 
the  women  are  not  the  only  persons  who  avail  them- 
selves of  this  ready  poison.  Unscrupulous  persons, 
dwelling  in  remote  aiul  little  frec|uented  parts  of  the 
country,  are  likewise  sometimes  known,   when   by 
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chance  a  wayfaring  man  arrives  at  their  habitation,  to 
present  him  with  bread  containing  a  large  proportion 
of  these  seeds,  which,  producing  a  long  and  lethargic 
sleep,  enables  them,  as  they  may  consider  most  expe- 
dient, to  rob  or  murder  him.  On  this  subject  nu- 
merous anecdotes  are  related  by  the  Caireens-  Not 
many  months  ago,  an  Arab,  proceeding  with  twenty- 
five  laden  asses  along  the  skirts  of  the  desert,  arrived 
about  nightfall  at  a  solitary  hut,  the  o^vner  of  which, 
—  a  Black  from  the  upper  country,  —  observing  him 
to  be  fatigued  by  his  day's  journey,  kindly  offered 
him  food,  and  a  resting-place  for  the  night.  Enter- 
taining no  suspicion,  and  confiding  in  the  laws  of 
hospitality,  generally  held  sacred  by  persons  of  his 
race,  the  Arab  led  his  asses  into  the  court-yard ;  after 
which  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Black,  and  ate 
the  food  which  was  placed  before  him.  The  ordinary 
narcotic,  however,  having  been  mingled  with  the 
bread,  sleep  quickly  succeeded  to  bis  meal ;  and  when 
he  awoke,  at  the  expiration  of  twenty-four  hours,  the 
pertidious  host  had  disappeared,  with  his  asses  and 
other  property;  and,  having  secured  himself  the  ad  van- 
tage  of  80  considerable  a  space  of  time,  succeeded  in 
entirely  escaping  detection.  It  is  likewise  common 
for  housebreakers,  who  meditate  a  design  against  the 
property  of  their  neighbours,  to  contrive,  by  bribing 
their  slaves,  or  some  other  means,  to  administer  this 
narcotic  to  the  whole  family.  An  example  of  this 
occurred  the  other  day  at  Ghizeh^  the  village  which 
gives  its  name  to  the  greater  pyramids,  where  a  robber, 
iu  thus  practising  on  a  numerous  family,  actually 
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poisotied  one  of  its  members  ;  the  rest,  after  sleeping 
three  days,  recovered ;  but  the  miscreant,  who,  how- 
ever, failed  in  his  attempt  upon  the  house,  was  never 
discovered.  Libertines,  when  the  ordinary  aits  of 
seduction  fail,  will  sometimes  administer  these  seeds,  in 
small  quantities,  to  young  women,  and  take  advantage 
of  the  delirium  or  stupefaction  they  produce.  But 
as,  in  moderate  doses,  tlie  immediate  effect  is  a 
kind  of  pleasing  intoxication,  resembling  that  which 
is  caused  by  opium  or  hemp-seed,  the  profligate  and 
vulgar  of  both  sexes,  who,  in  Europe,  would  have 
recourse  to  ardent  spirits,  make  use  of  these  seeds  to 
procure  a  temporary  oblivion  of  their  cares  ;  and 
women,  under  the  influence  of  datura^  may  often  be 
seen  in  the  streets  of  Cairo,  with  inflamed  counte- 
nances and  flashing  eyes,  laughing,  dancing,  singing, 
and  committing  various  other  acts  of  indecency. 


Saturday,  March  2.     Caiko. 

DXXXIV.  Though  it  was  now  our  principal  ob^ 
ject  to  procure  dromedaries  for  the  journey  across 
the  desert  into  the  Fayoom,  the  delays  unavoidably 
encountered  in  all  dealings  with  Turks  or  Arabs,  left 
us  abundant  leisure  for  enhirging  our  acquaintance 
with  the  curiosities  in  the  environs  of  Cairo.  Among 
the  most  remarkable  of  these,  the  site  and  solitary 
obelisk  of  Heliopolis, — ^the  On  of  the  Scriptures, — 
should  unquestionably  be  enumerated  ;  and  they  were 
the  things  to  the  visiting  and  examining  of  which  we 
devoted  this  day.  The  road  leading  to  Heliopolis 
lying  over  the  extensive  sandy  plain,  north-east  of 
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Cairo,  stretching  from  the  city  to  the  mountains, 
where,  at  this  time,  the  military  escort,  designed  to 
protect  the  pilgrim  caravan  in  its  niaitih  across  the 
Ambian  desert  towards  Mekka,  was  encamped,  we 
deviated  a  little  from  our  course  in  order  to  observe 
the  tents  and  equipments  of  this  diminutive  host. 
Though  the  number  of  soldiers  was  small,  the  whole 
materiel  of  the  scene,  —  tents,  horses,  furniture,  arms, 
all  in  their  form  and  appearance  Oriental,  —  presented 
an  aijpect  highly  striking  and  characteristic.  On  the 
countenance  of  every  individual,  the  marks  of  having 
braved  the  sun  and  scorching  blasts  of  the  desert  were 
deeply  engraved-  They  were  mostly  veterans  ;  men 
who,  in  the  nnmerons  shocks  and  vicissitude  of  life, 
had  been  entirely  emancipated  from  the  ingenuous 
prejudices  of  youth,  from  the  influence  of  ardent  en- 
thusiasm, from  the  love  of  adventure,  from  the  pas- 
sion for  distinction  ;  all  now  replaced  by  that  valour 
generated  by  habitual  exposure  to  danger.  To  behold 
this  camp,  and  not  to  feel  the  desire  to  accompany  it, 
in  its  perilous  marches  over  the  sandy  plains  of 
Arabia,  was  impossible.  In  a  few  days  it  would  be 
in  motion,  at  the  head  of  many  thousand  pilgrims, 
who  had  already,  in  their  advance  towards  the  Holy 
City,  traversed  the  greater  part  of  the  African  conti- 
nent, from  beyond  Fez  and  Morocco ;  and,  had 
fortune  permitted,  nothing  could  have  been  more 
flattering  to  my  imagination  than  to  have  joined  this 
vastbody  of  enthusiasts,  penetrated  with  them  through 
the  undescribed  paths  of  the  wilderness,  and  contem- 
plated their  wild  but  pious  exercises  at  the  birth- 
VOL.  IL  o 
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place  and  tomb  of  tlieii'  Prophet.  The  tents  of  the 
common  soldiers  and  inferior  officers  were  white,  and 
of  the  ordinary  form  ;  but  those  of  the  commander 
and  treasurer  of  the  troops,  who  probably  claimed  a 
descent  from  Mohammed^  were  of  a  light  leaf  green 
colour,  and  most  elegantly  fashioned-  Numerous 
horses,  several  of  them  of  rare  beauty,  were  picketed, 
in  the  usual  manner,  on  the  plain,  eating  corn,  in  the 
London  fashion,  fi*om  small  bags  suspended  on  their 
noses ;  wliile  their  owners,  in  the  gorgeous  costume 
and  sparkling  decorations  of  the  Egyptian  cavalry, 
were  sauntering  idly  through  the  camp.  Formerly 
it  would  have  been  highly  imprudent  in  a  traveller  to 
venture  among  these  fanatical  Moslems,  who,  when 
preparing  to  vii^it  their  holy  places,  seem  to  have  been 
animated  by  a  double  portion  of  the  spirit  of  perse- 
cution ;  but  the  ordonnances  and  example  of  the  Pasha 
have  effected  a  wonderful  change  in  these  matters  j 
for  whatever  may  have  been  the  secret  feelings  with 
which  they  beheld  us  ride  among  their  tents,  scruti- 
nize their  horses,  accoutrements,  and  arms,  their 
behaviour  manifested  no  disposition  to  insolence,  but 
rather  a  desire  to  exhibit  to  the  best  advantage  all  the 
politeness  they  were  masters  of.  Supposing  that  all 
Englishmen,  since  they  are  admirers  of  horses,  must 
necessanly  be  proficients  in  the  veterinary  art,  they 
did  us  the  honour  to  consult  our  judgment  ix^siiecting 
the  various  ailments  of  their  beasts  5  several  of  which, 
they  said,  had  for  three  days  rejected  their  food,  while 
others  ate  a  great  deal  without  getting  fat*  In  some 
of  these  cases  Monro  prescribed  bleeding,  in  others 
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phy^ ;  but  they  appeared  to  enteitain  a  horror  of 
Caireen  phlebotomists  ;  and  were  evidently  inclined, 
after  all,  to  trust  the  whole  affair  to  nature.  Mean- 
while  one  of  those  who  possessed  healthy  steeds, 
mounted,  in  order  to  amuse  us  with  some  of  the  sin- 
gular feats  of  Turkish  horsemanship.  He  wheeled, 
he  curvetted,  he  stopped  his  eourser  in  mid  gallop ; 
but  in  exhibitions  of  this  kind,  the  Turks  fall  short, 
perhaps,  of  the  old  Mamalook  cavaliers  in  boldness 
and  dexterity. 


DXXX  V,  At  a  short  distance  beyond  the  pilgrim 
camp,  we  passed  along  the  skills  of  one  of  those 
extensive  cemeteries  which  may  almost  be  said  to  en- 
compass Cairo  on  all  sides.  These  Neeropoli,  or 
suburbs  of  the  dead,  are  not  enclosed,  as  in  European 
countries,  with  walls  or  railings,  or  by  a  circumvalla- 
tion  of  pious  reverence,  m  in  Nubia  ;  thither,  on  the 
contrary,  the  jugglers,  the  dancing  girls,  the  lewd 
and  profligate  of  both  sexes,  repair,  and  by  their 
l>acchanalian  orgies,  conducted  with  indescribable 
effrontery,  profane  in  open  daylight  the  jjeaceful  but 
neglected  grave.  In  the  midst  of  the  cemetery  stand 
a  few^  superior  mausolea,  —  the  last  home  of  the 
wealthy  and  great,  —  consisting  of  a  neat  square 
building,  in  the  light  Saracenic,  style,  surmounted 
by  a  dome,  or  cupola ;  but  by  far  the  greater  number 
are  humble  tombs,  whitewashed,  as  in  Wales,  and 
exhibiting  evident  signs  of  dilapidation  and  decay. 
Having  traversed  this  melancholy  spot,  and  the 
sandy  tract  beyond   it,   we  entered  on   the  richly 
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lijti  SEAL  CUUI.   PftOSPECT. 

ciiiUvaKii  p*aai  ot  Heiupotk,  interspersed  with  grores 
jc  ipc^aiiiiig  czees^  and  the  evergreen  odoriferous 
^inikuxs^  v2C  Amci.     Soch  landscapes,  though  destitute 
^c  ^  ^'Oansi  oc  hill  and  dale,  always  appeared  to  me 
tgntfnffTtiT  iKautifid,  when  clothed,  as  they  now  were, 
vdfici  ^  msh  Tegetation  of  spring.     Here  the  rham- 
Lixas^  the  lime  tree,  the  citron,  and  the  orange, 
in  unpruned  luxuriance,  presented  to  the 
<w  their  lovely  fruit,  partly  green  and  partly  gold, 
diKSttring  thick  among  the  dark  leaves,  which,  when 
pressed,  or  shaken  by  the  wind,  exhaled  a  rare  and 
dUicious  perfume.     Every  part  of  the  prospect,  far 
as   the  eye  could  reach,   exhibited  some  peculiar 
charm.  The  trees  and  bushes  by  the  way  side, — many 
of  the  latter  apparently  deciduous,  —  were  already 
covered  with  young  leaves;  and  innumerable  wild 
flowers,  some,  —  as  the  daisy  and  the  buttercup, — 
fiimiliar,  others  unknown,  enamelled  the  fields.     In 
several  places  the  ground  was  covered  with  newly  cut 
grass,  which,  as  the  warm  rays  fed  upon  its  moisture, 
diffused  that  well-known    but  exquisite    fragrance 
which  scents  our  English  hay-fields  j  while  numerous 
rills  of  clear  water,  running  through  grassy  channels, 
maintained  wi  agreeable  freshness  in  the  air.     But, 
pcriia(vs.  the  waster-charm  of  all  derived  its  power 
from  hfelxwcal  asswiations :  I  was  approaching  the 

)Nit)H4MV  of  M^K^^ ;  ^f^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  P^^°  ^^ 
lAWi  tho  Uchn^w   shepherds*  first  pitched  their 

J  r^J\2ri>t>.Kv^  U^irtui^  iK^wexer.  I  entertain  the  high- 
^     ^^  *t  Axv^ir  ^^  Uie  >X«3M».  "  Ostendimiis  enim,"  he 
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tents  on  their  arrival  in  Egypt :  and  such  consider- 
ations^ whatever  may  be  the  case  with  others,  have 
always,  I  confess,  exeited  much  influence  over  me, 

DXXX  VI-  Some  time  before  arriving  at  Makirea^ 
we  turned  into  a  citron  grove,  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  road,  to  behold  that  venemble  sycamore,  in  whose 
shade  the  Virgin,  with  the  infant  Christ,  is  said  to 
have  reposed  during  the  flight  into  Egypt,  Here, 
likewise,  is  the  Ain  *  Shenh%  or  '*  Fountain  of  the 
Sun/*  which,  though  supposed  by  the  Catholic  tmdi- 
tions  to  have  been  miraculously  produced  to  quench 
the  thirst  of  the  holy  fugitives,  existed,  no  doubt,  in 
all  ages  ;  and  was,  perhaps,  if  we  may  derive  any 
inference  from  the  modern  appellation,  consecrated 
to  the  service  of  a  temple  of  Aroeris,  The  Tree  of 
THE  Madonna,  as  it  is  denominated  even  by  the 
Mohammedans,  consists  of  a  vast  trunk,  the  upper 
part  of  which  having  been  blown  down  by  storms,  or 
shattered  by  lightning,  young  branches  have  sprung 
forth  from  the  top,  and  extending  their  arms  on  all 


i,  "  rationibus  ooii  contcnmaiidis,  Ooseii  Israclitanim   in   M^ypio 
^  ^^iipoiciliimi,  illain  rcffni  hujus  provindam,  quuni  Gnsei  Hcriic1eo|>oUn, 
Arabcs  Fioiim  iiuncupere  coiisuevenint/*  —  DUtert.  de  Turta  Gosm, 

•  The  village  of  Matarea  derives  its  name,  accofdiog  to  D*  Anvil le, 
from  this  fotiotain  :  ma  (or  rather,  nm^v)  "  water  ;"  and /area,  or  (riieh^ 
**  fresh."  He,  morct^ver,  observes  that  ft  nmy  he  regarded  as  a  kind  of 
phenomenon  in  a  country  where  fountains  are  so  rare*  —  Mhnoirc  sur 
rEf*ifpt€,t$c.  p.  1I4»  But,  lis  Mujor  Rennell  remarks,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Pococke,  (i.  24.)  good  water  u  here  obtained  by  digg^ing  to  the 
ilepth  of  a  few  feet.  —  Geographf  of  lierodotux,  ii,  116,  117. 
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1^  TREE  OF  THE   MADONNA. 

s>^  $dll  idSford  a  broad  aad  agreeable  sbade.  Its 
siiajie  IS  nnaaiiiable :  flat  on  both  sides,  like  a  wall, 
Imi  Willi  an  intgular  surface,  it  leans  considerably, 
Kwnii^  a  kind  of  natural  penthouse.  Numerous 
names  acccmipanicd  by  the  figure  of  the  cross,  have 
iNXii  cut  upon  it  by  Catholic  travellers ;  but  even  the 
ModJems  seem  to  regard  it  with  veneration,  for  those 
who  visited  it  with  us  spoke  low  and  reverentially,  as 
if  they  esteemed  the  spot  whereon  they  stood  to  be 
holy  ground.  Protestants,  from  I  know  not  what 
motive,  sometimes  affect  to  consider  the  tradition 
which  sanctifies  this  tree  as  /^one  of  those  many 
childish  l^ends  which  have  diverted  Christians  from 
the  spirituality  and  simplicity  of  faith  ;"  but  by  what 
chain  of  ratiocination  they  arrive  at  this  conclusion  it 
appears  somewhat  difficult  to  discover.  At  all  events, 
since  the  Egyptian  sycamore,  among  various  other 
trees,  will  live  many  thousand  years,  there  is  nothing 
absurd  in  the  supposition  that  the  Virgin  may  have 
sat,  with  the  infant  Saviour,  under  the  shade  of  this 
noble  trunk,  which  bears  all  the  appearance  of  pro- 
digious antiquity. 

DXXXVII.  From  this  grove  we  proceeded 
through  beautiful  corn-fields  to  the  site  of  Heliopolis, 
marked  by  extensive  mounds,  and  a  single  obelisk, 
rising  alone  in  the  plain,  and  at  this  time  surrounded 
by  a  rich  crop  of  bariey.  This  obelisk,  consisting  of 
one  block  of  red  granite,  about  sixty-five  feet  in 
height,  is  still  nearly  perfect ;  a  part  of  the  western 
fafe  only  having  been  chipped  away,  probably  at  the 
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time  when  Cambyses  ordered  immense  fires  to  be 
kindled  around  this  and  similar  monuments,  in  order 
to  obliterate  the  traces  of  an  idolatry  which  he  de- 
spised^ or  of  an  ancient  power  which  he  had  over- 
thrown, and  whose  regeneration  he  may  have  dreaded* 
An  inscription  in  hierogly|)hicaI  characters  is  repeated 
on  each  of  its  four  faces  ;  from  which  antiquarians, 
versed  in  the  sacred  language  of  the  Egyptians,  have 
discovered  the  name  of  the  monarch  by  whom  it  was 
erected  ;  but  of  this  science  I  am  entirely  ignorant. 
Somew^here  near  this  spot  stood  the  temple,  of  which 
Potiphar,  the  fiither  of  Joseph's  wife,  was  priest, 
HeliopoHs,  in  fac*t,  appears  to  have  been  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  country  before  the  fomidation  of  Mem* 
phis  ;  for,  from  the  historical  details  in  the  book  of 
Genesis,  it  seems  clear  that,  when  Jacob  and  his 
sons  carae,  by  the  invitation  of  Joseph,  into  Egypt, 
the  se^t  of  government  and  the  palace  of  the  Pha- 
raohs were  here,  nigh  to  the  Land  ot  Goshen,  which 
tlie  minister  obtained  for  his  relations.  When,  in 
subsequent  ages,  Memphis  arose,  and  beeamc  the 
habitation  of  the  kings,  Heliopolis  dwindled  into  a 
city  of  inferior  rank ;  though  it  still  contained  the 
most  cele!)rated  coliegcs  of  the  priests,  and  was  re- 
garded as  the  university  of  Egypt.  Here,  ac- 
cordingly, we  find  that  Herodotus,  Phito,  and 
Eudoxijs,  men  differing  greatly  from  each  other  in 
chai*acter  and  genius,  devoted  much  time  and  pains 
to  the  examination  of  the  sciences  and  pretensions  of 
the  Egy])tians.  But  fi*om  this  period  it  must  have 
fallen  rapidly  to  decay ;  as,  when  Strabo  and  /Elius 
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Gallus  visited  the  spot,  about  thirty  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  it  had  ah'eady  been  deserted  by  the 
priests,  though  the  great  Temple  of  the  Sim  was  stdl 
standing,  and  apparently  frequented  as  a  place  of 
worship.  The  Greek  geographer's  description  com- 
prehends the  notice  of  various  ruins,  temples,  pro- 
pylffia,  obelisks,  spliynxes^  which  no  longer  exist. 
Pococke,  indeed,  discovered  several  sphyuxes  among 
the  mounds  of  rubbish  ;  but  these  seem  to  have  been 
again  buried  by  the  continual  accumulation  of  soil, 
for  we  could  now  perceive  no  trace  of  them.  Perhaps 
the  solitary  obelisk  which  marks  the  site  of  On,  the 
"  City  of  the  Sun,"  should  be  regarded  as  the  most 
ancient  monument  existing  in  Eg)q3t,  since  it  was 
probably  erected,  while  this  was  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom,  long  before  the  foundation  of  Memphis. 
Diodorus,  indeed,  speaks  of  two  obelisks,  set  up  here 
by  Sesostris,  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  height, 
and  twelve  feet  scjuare  at  the  base  ;  and  Pliny  relates 
that  Sochis  and  Rameses,  the  latter  contemporary 
with  Priam,  erected  each  four  obelisks  ;  those  of 
Sochis  seventy-two,  those  of  Rameses  sixty  feet,  in 
Iteight.  But  little  stress  can  be  laid  on  the  vague 
traditions  collected  by  such  writers  respecting  the 
monarchs  to  whom  certain  public  works  should  be 
attributed.  In  all  probability,  the  Great  Rameses  of 
the  Egyptians  (whose  name  occurs  in  the  Book  of 
Genesis),  like  the  Rama  of  the  Hindoos,  was  a 
mythological  personage,  identical  with  Papremis, 
their  God  of  War  ;  every  great  undertaking,  the 
author  of  which  was  unknown,  seeming,  among  the 
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Egyptians,  to  have  been  referred  to  Rameses,  as  to 
Semirainis  among  the  Assyrians.  To  him  the  priests 
of  Thebes  (who  probably  knew  no  more  of  the  an- 
cient sacred  language  than  we  do),  in  their  con- 
versation with  Gernianieus,  attributed  the  great  mili- 
tary achievements  and  conquests  of  their  ancestors ; 
indulging,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  his  wonder,  in 
a  ridiculous  style  of  exaggeration,  which  nnist  have 
excited  his  laughter.  The  village  of  Mat  area  is 
situated  about  six  miles  N.E.  of  Cairo,  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  Birket  el  Haj^  or  **  Lake  of  the 
Pilgrims,"  where  the  caravan  usually  encamps  on  the 
iecond  night  of  its  departure  for  Mekka,  On  our 
return  to  Cairo,  we  passed  by  two  of  the  government 
abattoirs^  filthy,  stinking,  and  surrounded  by  pools 
of  blood,  which,  with  the  other  abominations  of  the 
place^  attracted  thither  in  troops  the  wild  dogs  of  the 
neighbourhood. 
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INTERFERENCE  OP  THE  GOVERNMENT  —  ENGAGEMENTS  WITH  THE 
ARABS'— MA H A ZI  GUIDE — JOURNEY  TO  LAKE  M(ERIS  —  DEPARTURE 
FROM  CAIRO — PLEASURES  OF  TRAVELLING  —  CHARMS  OF  THE 
DESERT  —  SOUTH  WIND  —  CLOUDS  OF  DUST  AND  SAND  —  THE 
FERRT  OF  GHIZEH — GROTESQUE  SCENE  —  PLAIN  OP  MEMPHIS  — 
MOONLIGHT  —  MITRAHENI  —  THE  CARAVANSERAI— THE  GOLDEN 
AGE  — BREAKFAST  IN  A  SHEIKH's  TOMB —  PREPARE  TO  ENTER  ON 
THE  DESERT  —  FIRE-ARMS — APPEARANCE  OF  THE  DESERT — ARK 
JOINED  BT  A  TURKISH  GENTLEMAN — LEARN  THAT  THE  WHOLS 
PROVINCE  OF  THE  FAYOOM  IS  IN  A  STATE  OF  INSURRECTION  — 
INCURSIONS  OF  THE  MOGGREBYNS  —  ROCKY  LANDSCAPE  —  THE 
SALUTATION  OF  PEACE — BARRENNESS  OF  THE  WASTE — PALM 
TREES  OF  THE  FAYOOM  APPEAR  IN  THE  DISTANCE  —  APPROACH 
TO  THE  CULTIVATED  COUNTRY — ARRIVAL  AT  FAMEIA  —  INSOLENT 
FAMILIARITY  OF  THE  NATIVES  —  ANCIENT  WATER  WORKS  — 
AQUATIC  BIRDS  —  FIRdT  VIEW  OF  LAKE  M(ERI8  —  REMAINS  OP 
ANTIQUITY  — RETURN  TO  THE  CARAVANSERAI  —  FIDELITY  OF 
OUR  GUIDE. 

Tuesday,  March  6.     JMSirtdtem. 

DXXXVIII.  In  Egypt,  the  government  intermed- 
dles with  every  thing.  If,  for  example,  you  desire 
to  enter  into  an  engagement  with  a  Bedouin  Sheikh 
to  pass  with  security  through  any  portion  of  the 
desert  belonging  to  his  tribe,  it  is  necessary  to  appear 
before  the  governor  of  Cairo  ;  to  have  your  contract 
drawn  up  in  his  presence ;  and,  when  the  instrument 
has  been  duly  signed  and  sealed  by  both  parties,  to 
deposit  the  original,  or  a  copy  of  it,  in  the  citadel. 
Should  dromedaries  be  required  for  the  purpose  of 
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performing  a  joyrney  within  the  limits  of  Egypt,  or 
of  the  other  dominions  of  the  Pasha,  the  regular 
course  is,  to  make  application  to  government,  wliich 
will  furnish,  at  a  reasonable  price,  the  necessary 
number  of  animals,  properly  accoutred,  with  the  re- 
quisite Bedouin  guides  and  attendants.  To  the 
traveller  this  regulation  is  of  inestimable  advantage* 
The  sum  to  be  paid  being  determined,  no  disagree- 
able wrangling,  at  least  on  this  score,  can  take  place 
between  the  stranger  and  the  camel-driver  ;  and  the 
undertaking  is  usually  accomplished,  where  inveterate 
iusoleiice  or  ill-nature  does  not  constitute  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  parties  concerned,  in  the  utmost  har- 
mony and  good  feeling.  In  some  eases,  however, 
the  authorities,  through  heedlessness  or  indifference, 
seriously  endanger  the  traveller's  safety,  by  placing 
in  \m  service  guides  or  attendants  belonging  to  tribes 
hostile  to  the  lords  of  the  countiy  through  which  he 
is  to  pass ;  and  as  he  must  generally  be  ignorant  of 
the  liistory  or  existence  of  such  feuds,  the  first 
circumstance,  perhaps,  which  calls  his  attention  to 
the  subject,  is  a  sudden  attack  in  the  desert  j  for  the 
chivalrous  Bedouins  seem  to  regard  it  as  a  point  of 
honour  not  to  disturb  the  imaginations  of  their  em- 
ployers by  awakening  apprehensions  of  dangers  which, 
after  all,  may  not  be  predestined  to  happen.  Such 
was  the  conduct  of  Habib  Effendi  in  our  particular 
case.  He  knew  perfectly  well  that  the  Mithazi^  or 
Atouni  Arabs,  inliahiting  the  desert  extending  from 
Suez  to  Ko$siei\  were  at  tmmity, — ^  as  most  of  the 
[  Bastem  tribes  are, — with  the  Moggrebtfii  Bedouins  of 
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differing  entirely  from  that  of  the  Fellahs^  to  he  a 
fresh  importation  from  the  desert.  He  received  our 
reproaclics  for  the  lateness  of  his  arrival  as  if  con- 
scious they  were  well  merited,  and  replied  only  by 
the  alacrity  and  activity  with  which  he  loaded  the 
smnptcr  camel,  on  which  he  was  himself  to  be 
mounted,  and  adjusted  the  Jisaddles  of  tlie  other  bea^sts. 
These  operations  completed,  he  informed  us  that  all 
wa8  ready  ;  held  down  the  heads  of  our  dromedaries 
while  we  mounted  ;  and  then,  vaulting  lightly  into 
his  own  saddle,  put  himself  in  advance  of  our  little 
procession,  and  led  the  way  through  the  tortuous, 
innumerable,  endless  streets  of  Cairo.  Rejoiced  at 
being  once  more  in  motion,  my  spirits  rose  as  1 
quitted  the  city  and  began  to  look  towards  the 
desert,  upon  which  we  were  soon  to  enter.  The 
condition  of  mind  in  which  travellers  usually  find 
themselves  on  such  occasions,  must  unquestionably, 
when  described  in  >vords,  apjwar,  to  such  as  have 
never  experienced  it,  exceedingly  incomprehensible, 
if  not  altogether  absurd.  Tliese  find  it  difficult  to 
conceive  what  satisfaction  a  man  can  promise  himself 
from  riding  on  a  dromedary,  in  the  burning  sun, 
across  a  waste  of  sand,  where,  if  he  encounters  any 
living  creature,  it  will  probably  be  an  enemy,  where 
neither  ruins  nor  any  other  traces  of  civilisation  exist, 
and  where,  in  fact,  it  is  impossible  that  man  should 
ever  leave  any  peruiaiient  marks  of  his  vanity  or 
power.  But  these  very  considerations  include  the 
secret  cause  of  the  delight  which  is  generate*l  by  a 
journey  through  the  wilderness.     Most  persons  have 
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been  made  sensible,  by  experience  or  liearsay,  of  the 
sublimity  of  the  ocean,  traceable  to  the  terrors,  the 
uncertainties,  the  vast  powers  of  destruction,  with 
which  it  has  been  endued  by  the  Creator.  But  with 
all  these  qualities  the  desert  appears  to  be  clothed  in 
a  superior  degree.  You  indeed  feel,  %vhile  traversing 
its  pathless  expanses,  that  you  have  your  foot  upon 
the  earth  ;  but  you  behold  all  around,  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach,  innumerable  mounds  and  hillocks 
of  light  sand,  those  inexhaustible  magazines  of  de- 
struction, ever  ready  to  be  lifted  up  by  the  humcane, 
and  poured  in  irresistible  torrents  upon  the  traveller 
or  the  caravan.  Here,  moreover,  in  tliese  desolate 
places  of  the  earth,  roams  the  indomptable  Bedouin, 
the  model  of  primitive  warfare  and  hospitality.  Such 
are  the  circumstances  which  render  the  great  wastes 
of  Africa  —  those  oceans  of  sand  —  delightful  to 
traverse  ;  not  that  they  are  dangerous,  —  lor  no  man 
can  be  in  love  with  danger, — but  that  they  awaken 
the  spirit  of  adventure,  the  most  fascinating,  the  moat 
inexhaustible  of  all  pleasures,  and  cast  the  gorgeous 
mantle  of  romance  and  poetry  over  the  imagination, 
which,  on  the  ordinary  high  road  of  life,  is  apt  to  be 
clad  in  colours  somewhat  too  sober. 


DXL,  On  emerging  from  the  streets  of  the  city, 
we  found  that  the  wind,  which  blew  with  great 
violence  from  the  south,  was  bringing  along  with  it  tor- 
rents of  dust  and  sand,  so  thick  and  impetuous,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  keep  the  eyes  open  for  many  seconds 
at  a  time.     Even  the  dromedaries,  habituated  as  they 
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must  have  been  to  such  a  state  of  the  atniosphere, 
seemed  to  go  iyiiiberiog  ou  with  their  eyes  closed,  so 
that  it  was  sometimes  with  difficulty  we  couki  keep 
them  from  striking  against  the  walls,  or  nnming  foul  of 
each  other.  The  sky,  as  is  generally  the  case  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  scirocco,  was  filled  with  thick 
hazy  clouds,  through  which  the  sun,  when  it  became 
visible  at  intervals,  appeared  pale  and  rayless,  like  the 
moon*  At  the  feny  between  Old  Cairo  and  Ghizeh 
we  experienced  considerable  delay  j  but  the  time  was 
not  lost;  for  the  scenes  which  we  here  witnessed 
among  the  Fellalu^  male  and  female,  who  crow^ded 
the  bank  of  the  river,  with  their  camels  and  assesi 
were  so  characteristic,  and  at  the  same  time  so  gro- 
tesque and  ludicrous,  that  they  would  have  afforded 
many  hours'  amusement.  There  were  several  boats, 
but  the  number  of  passengers  was  so  great,  that  they 
scrambled  for  a  place  with  as  much  warmth  and 
MgemesB  as  if  they  had  been  making  their  escape 
fimci  the  pursuit  of  an  enemy.  In  their  haste  to 
cross  the  Nile,  and  return  to  the  viUage,  even  the 
respect  and  deference  usually  shown  to  a  Frank  were 
forgotten,  Scarcely  could  we  squeeze  ourselves  into 
one  of  the  ferry-boats,  between  camels,  asses,  men, 
women,  old  and  young,  bags  of  corn,  and  baskets  of 
bread,  fruit,  and  vegetables ;  and  when  we  were  in, 
the  next  difficulty  was  to  keep  off*  the  asses,  in  the 
midst  of  wliich  we  stood  bolt  upright,  from  treading 
on  our  toes.  For  some  minutes  a  promiscuous  crowd 
of  men  and  beasts  poured  after  us  into  the  boat,  the 
camels  roaring,  the  asses  braying,   the  women  and 
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children  shrieking^  the  men  swearing,  until  the 
mingled  din  exceeded  that  of  Babel ;  at  lengthy  be- 
coming impatient  and  angry,  we  compelled  them  to 
put  off  from  the  shore.  On  account  of  the  violence 
of  the  wind,  the  greatest  difficulty  wjis  experienced  in 
keeping  the  boat  steady ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
crossed  over  very  rapidly,  and  had  soon  landed  and 
remounted  on  the  opposite  bank-  1  have  already,  in 
the  account  of  my  visit  to  the  pyramids,  described 
the  comitry  througli  which  we  now  passed.  The 
plain  before  us  was  that  of  Memphis,  and  the  rich 
pasture,  the  corn-fields,  the  lofty  date- woods,  and  the 
flocks  and  herds  by  which  its  surface  was  now  diversi- 
fied, clothed  in  the  sombre  hues  of  twilight,  seemed 
rather  to  belong  to  antiquity  than  to  the  present  day. 
In  a  short  time  the  moon  rose,  and  conferred  a  still 
more  poetical  chai*acter  on  the  landscape ;  fiir  the 
scirocco  had  passed,  and  witli  it  the  clouds  and  mist 
which  had  obscured  the  atmosphere.  It  is  difficult 
to  convey  a  just  idea  of  tlie  effect  produced  by  moon- 
light on  the  figures  of  the  numerous  pyramids  now 
visible :  ranged  like  a  file  of  pale  shining  mountains 
along  the  skirts  of  the  desert,  they  seemed  to  be 
some  shadowy  spectral  things,  not  of  this  world;  the 
white  expanse  of  sand  at  their  feet,  contrasted  with 
the  dusky  hue  of  the  cultivated  land,  giving  them,  to 
the  eye  of  fancy,  the  appearance  of  huge  fabrics 
based  upon  a  cloud,  like  those  which  the  mind  often 
fashions  at  evening  among  the  vapours  of  a  summer 
sky.  It  was  our  intention,  at  starting,  to  proceed  as 
far  as  Dmhour;  but   Mohammed  seemed  to  be  of 
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opinion  that  as,  on  the  inorrow,  we  should  have  to 
make  a  long  journey,  it  would  be  better  to  go  early 
to  rest.  Wc  therefore  directed  our  course  towards 
the  village  o{  Mitralwm^  guided  by  the  extensive  date 
woods  and  vast  mounds,  commonly  supposed  to  be 
those  of  Memphis,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  Fellafu 
have  built  their  houses  of  unburned  brick.  Our  first 
inquiiy,  on  arriving,  regarded,  not  the  antiquities 
scattered  about  the  neighbourhood,  or  any  thing 
relating  to  them,  but  the  practicability  of  procuring 
something  for  dinner,  which  our  long  ride  had  ren- 
dered a  matter  of  considerable  importance ;  but  the 
modern  Memphians,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
case  with  their  ancestors,  were  so  exceedingly  ill 
provided  in  these  matters,  that  our  piastres,  after 
making  in  vain  the  tour  of  the  whole  village,  returned 
in  their  original  shape  to  our  purses,  instead  of 
being  transmuted,  by  the  divine  idchemy  of  commerce, 
into  beef  or  pigeons.  Had  we  come  empty-handed 
from  the  Victorious  City,  we  might  therefore,  if  we 
pleased,  have  devoured  the  remains  of  the  temple  of 
Vulcan;  but  we  contented  ourselves  with  rice  and 
maccaroni,  which  we  shared  with  our  Makazi  guide, 
who,  though  somewhat  advanced  in  years,  still  ex- 
hibited in  all  his  movement^  the  vigour  and  activity 
of  youth*  The  little  caravanserai  of  Mifraheni^ 
which  has  seldom,  I  conceive,  been  applied  to  the 
accommodation  of  a  Frank,  exhibited,  during  our 
culinary  and  commensal  operations,  a  very  original 
spectacle.  Our  baggage  being  stowed  away  in  a 
comer,  we  arranged  our  beds  near,  and,  sticking  a 
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lamp  ID  the  earth,  opened  our  maps  and  books  close 
beside  it*  and  lay  down  to  consult  them  ;  so  that  the 
Arabs,   whom  curiosity  attracted  in  crowds  to  the 
spot,  took  us,  no  doubt,  for  the  members  of  some 
fanatical  sect,  who  performed  their  devotions  in  that 
strange  posture.     The  women,    in  jmrticular,  were 
greatly  amused  at  our  style  of  praying ;  and,  after 
regarding  us  for  some  time,  with  a  feeling  lying  mid- 
way between  laughter  and  astonishment,  burst  out 
into   their  usual    exclamation   of   JVaUah!    (**  By 
God  I'*)       Meanwhile   our    Caireen   and   Bedouin 
attendants   had  kindled  a  fire  not  far  from  us  on 
the  ground,  the  smoke   of  which,  having  no  appro- 
priate vent  above,  made  the  circuit  of  the  room,  and, 
being  of  a  very  pungent  quality,  brought  tears  into 
the  eyes  of  our  fair  friends,  putting  them  forcibly  in 
mind   of  that    •*  Gehenna,"   to  which    they   cha** 
ritably  condemn  all  Franks  and  Giaours.    In  a  short 
time,  therefore,  the  majority  made  their  retreat;  but 
when  the  rice  and  maccaroni  were  served  up,  they  did 
us  the  honour  to  return,  in  order  to  satisfy  them- 
selves respecting  the  manner  in  which  an  infidel  eats 
bis  dinner,— *  expecting,  perhaps,  to  be  invited  to  share 
it,  and  cursing,  all  the  time  we  ate,  our  inhospitable 
dispositions,    and   want   of  politeness ;    though,    in 
point  of  fact,  our  whole  stock,  had  it  been  cooked  at 
once,  would  not  have  afforded  our  guests  a  mouth- 
ful  each.      When   bedtime   came,    the   ladies  most 
poHtcIy  quitted  us ;  not  from  any  idea  of  decorum, 
but  because  they  were  sleepy;  for  several  less  drowsy 
than  the  rest,  entered  or  passed  through  the  room 
after  we  had  lain  down. 
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Weclnesday,  March  7.     Tajneia, 

DXLI,  Having  a  long  ride  before  us,  we  departed 
early  from  Mitrnheniy  and  proceeded  along  the  skirts 
of  the  cultivated  country,  —  one  of  the  most  fertile 
and  beautiful  plains  in  the  worlds — ^  towards  Kafr  el 
Kebir^  where  we  designed  to  breakfast.  The  morning 
was  lovely.  Fields  and  copses  steeped  in  dew, — which, 
trickling  over  the  leaves  and  grass,  glittered  like 
diamonds  in  the  sun, — and  sprinkled  with  delicate 
wiJd-flowers,  involuntarily  recalled  to  remembrance 
the  enthusiastic  descriptions  of  poetry,  and  that 
golden  age  of  impassioned  innocence,  — 

**  When  love  was  liberty,  and  Nature  law." 


To  the  traveller,  in  a  climate  so  wann  and  delightful 
as  that  of  Egypt,  the  Golden  Age,  so  long  as  he 
keeps  the  inhabitants  out  of  sight,  is  no  fable. 
Kept  continually  in  a  state  of  rapturous  excitement 
by  the  sun,  his  imagination  casts  its  own  vivid  colour- 
ing over  every  thing,  and  causes  him  to  move  about 
in  an  atmosphere  of  poetry.  His  spirits  buoyant  as 
air,  his  feelings  harmonized,  his  heart  involuntarily 
overflowing  with  benevolence,  he  is  at  peace  with 
heaven  and  eaith,  and  can  with  difficulty  be  made  to 
believe  in  the  existence  of  crime  or  misery.  In  such 
a  frame  of  mind  the  plainest  morsel  is  sweet ;  and, 
accordingly,  the  meals  which  we  cooked  and  ate  on 
the  road,  in  the  valley  or  the  desert,  beneath  the 
shade  of  a  palm  tree,  or  amid  hillocks  of  drifted  sand, 
steamed  more  delicious  than  any  thing  I  had  ever 
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tasted ;  but  for  this  pleasure,  1  was  principally,  per- 
haps, indebted  to  health  and  hungjer.  At  Kafr  el 
Kebir  we  hahed  and  unladed  our  camels  at  a 
She'ikh's  tomb,  which  we  took  the  liberty  to  convert 
into  a  breakfast  parlour.  Our  fire,  however,  waa 
kindled,  and  our  coffee  prepared  without,  in  the 
open  air,  beside  the  camels,  which  always  lay  down 
and  ate  when  we  did.  Some  young  women  from  the 
village  brought  us  milk  and  new-laid  eggs,  remaining 
there  laughing  and  talking  untU  we  monnted  cur 
dromedaries  to  depart ;  and  then  wished  us,  Franks 
and  infidels  as  we  were,  a  pleasant  and  prosperous 
jouraey* 


DXLIL  On  quitting  this  village,  Mohammed,  our 
Mahazi  guide,  advised  us  to  load  and  keep  in  readi- 
ness our  arms,  as  the  road  on  which  we  were  about 
to  enter— if  road  it  could  be  called  where  road  w^as 
none — was  always  beset  by  njarauding  parties  of 
Moggrebyns,  whose  profession  is  robbery.  We  now 
emerged  from  the  eidtivated  country,  and  entered 
upon  the  desert.  1  have  already,  on  several  occasions, 
endeavoured,  perhaps  unsuccessfully,  to  convey  a  cor^ 
rect  idea  of  those  desolate  and  barren  expanses,  border- 
ing on  the  Valley  of  the  Nile,  to  which  the  above 
term  is  applied.  By  the  Arabs  they  are  denominated 
Gebelf  or  **  the  Mountain,*'  because  the  only  moun- 
tains with  which  they  are  acquainted  are  characterised 
by  extreme  sterility.  Besides,  the  surface  of  these 
boundless  wastes,  though  seldom  sufficiently  elevated 
to  possess,  in  the  eyes  of  an  European,  accustomed  to 
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the  prodigious  masses  of  the  Alps,  the  aspect  of  a 
mountainous  country,  is  in  reality  VTry  far  from  being 
uniformly  plain,  or  from  presenting  that  dull  mo- 
notonous appearance,  which,  for  want  of  experience, 
we  are  in  general  apt  to  attribute  to  it.  But  the  face 
of  the  desert  is  singularly  diversitied.  Arid  no  doubt 
it  is,  and,  to  many,  gloomy  and  dispiriting,  suggest- 
ing ideas  of  death,  which  are  certainly,  in  most  cases, 
imwelcome ;  yet  this  is  by  no  means  the  effect  which 
it  necessarily  produces,  since  the  Bedouins  are,  be- 
yond most  other  nations,  gay  and  cheerful ;  and,  in 
ray  own  case,  never  were  my  spirits  more  light,  my 
fancy  and  imagination  crowded  with  more  pleasurable 
images,  or  my  perceptions  of  the  delights  of  exist- 
ence more  exquisitely  keen,  than  when  riding  on  a 
fleet  dromedary  across  the  sands,  or  through  the 
stony  vallies  of  the  Libyan  desert,  amid  the  refreshing 
breezes  of  the  morning. 


DXLIIL  When  we  had  proceeded  several  miles 
amid  the  wild  rocks,  interspersed  among  sandy  hol- 
lows, which  bordered  our  track,  we  perceived,  on 
turning  the  foot  of  a  hill,  a  party  of  Arabs  a  little  in 
the  rear,  who,  pursuing  the  same  route,  seemed  to  be 
also  proceeding  towards  the  Fatftmm,  Among  them 
was  a  Turkish  gentleman,  who,  when  he  saw  us,  de- 
tached himself  from  the  Arabs,  and  came  galloping 
over  the  sand  until  he  had  overtaken  our  party.  He 
then  very  politely  demanded  whether,  as  we  appeared 
to  be  travelling  in  the  same  direction,  we  would  per- 
mit him  to  join  our  compny,  since,  the  roads  being 
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unsafe,  a  large  party  was  preferable  to  a  small  one  ; 
to  which  we  assented,  and  somewhat  slackened  our 
pace,  in  order  to  enable  his  mule  to  keep  up  with  us. 
In  the  course  of  the  rambling  conversation  that 
ensued,  and  was  kept  up  by  our  Turk  with  great 
vivacity,  he  inquired  whether  we  had  heard  the  news. 
Supposing  he  might  be  alluding  to  some  local  affair, 
utterly  indifferent  to  a  stranger,  we  replied  that,  not 
being  interested  in  such  matters,  we  seldom  con- 
cerned ourselves  about  them,  being  wholly  occupied 
in  acquiring  information  of  another  kind.  But  in 
this  aflair,  said  he,  you  are  deeply  interested  — 
it  relates  to  the  I^afjoom  ^- the  province  whither 
you  are  going  —  in  which,  by  the  machinations  ofl 
the  Moggrebyns,  the  fire  of  revolt  has  been  kindled, 
and  made  to  spread,  in  the  space  of  eight  days,  over 
the  whole  country ;  where  the  authority  of  the  Pasha  ^ 
is,  for  the  present,  at  an  end,  and  where  his  soldiers,^ 
in  a  battle  near  Sanh€mi\  have  been  defeated  with 
loss  by  the  Bedouins,  and  afterwards  pursued  up  to 
the  very  walls  of  MedineL  He  was  himself,  he 
observed,  returning,  after  a  week's  absence,  to  the 
capital  of  the  province,  though  exceedingly  doubtful 
whether  he  should  be  able  to  reach  it.  This  intelli- 
gence threw  a  damp  over  our  enthusiasm,  sincCfj 
instead  of  the  "peace  and  welcome,**  with  which  wei 
had  everywhere  else  in  Egy|)t  been  received,  it 
seemed  probable  that,  if  subjected  to  nothing  woi^se, 
we  should  at  least  experience  a  portion  of  the  insolence 
aud  humiliation  which  were  heaped  upon  our  older 
travellers.      Come   what   might,    however,    we    de- 


termined  to  proceed,  Our  spirits  and  our  arms 
were  good ;  and  although,  if  attacked  by  numbers, 
there  would  be  no  chance  of  escape,  we  trusted  to 
that  aversion,  which  even  bad  men  feel,  to  shed  the 
blood  of  the  solitary  stranger  who  confidingly  ventures 
among  them. 


DXLIV*  By  degrees  the  conversation  flowed  into 
another  channel,  and  our  imaginations  became  occu- 
pied with  the  singular  features  of  the  landscape* 
Here  and  there  the  rocks,  though  never  rising  to  any 
great  height,  put  on  the  appearance  of  houses,  for- 
tresses, or  ruined  castles,  perched  on  grey  cliffs,  over- 
hanging ravines  narrow  and  tortuous,  whose  mouths 
only  presented  themselves  to  the  eye,  as  we  passed, 
To  these  succeeded  broad  flinty  or  sandy  vallies  j 
long  reaches,  like  the  bed  of  a  great  river,  betw^een 
bare  stony  mountains,  alternating  with  extensive 
plains  of  sand  or  gravel ;  hillocks  of  various  colours  ; 
and  winding  tracks,  through  passes,  where  a  small 
party  of  Bedouins  might  easily  rout  a  whole  caravan. 
We  met  or  passed  several  small  parties  of  Arabs  going 
to  or  returning  from  Egypt,  all  of  whom  gave  us  the 
*'  salam  aleycum,"  or  friendly  salutation,  to  which  we 
made  the  proper  reply.  Formerly,  no  Mohannuedan, 
however  lax  in  his  religious  principles,  would  have 
addressed  this  fonn  of  words,  —  which  appears  to 
imply  friendship  and  corresponding  opinions, — ^  to  a 
Christian,  even  though  otherwise  disposed  to  treat  him 
withkmdness  and  consideration  j  but,  with  the  decline 
of  their  national  power,  a  less  haughty  and  overbearing 
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Style  of  manners  has  be^i  superinduced ;  and  it  is 
now  not  uncommon,  at  least  in  Egypt,  for  both  Turks 
and  Arabs  thus  to  salute  the  stranger,  whatever  may 
be  his  creed.  Nevertheless,  I  have  met  with  well- 
informed  persons  at  Alexandria,  who,  not  having 
remarked  the  change,  insisted  that  it  had  not  taken 
place.  The  argument  happening,  however,  to  be 
carried  on  among  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  as  we 
were  riding  home  in  the  evening  from  the  tower  of 
the  Caesars,  was  immediately  terminated ;  several  par- 
ties of  Arabs,  returning  to  their  villages,  passed  us  on 
the  road ;  to  each  of  these  I  addressed  the  *<  salam 
aleycum,"  and  was  invariably  saluted,  in  reply,  with 
the  **  aleycum  salam."  By  this  means  my  friends 
were  convinced  that  the  Egyptian  moslem  is  no  longer 
averse  to  address  this  sacred  formulum  to  a  Christian^ 
knowing  him  to  be  such. 

DXLV.  Our  Turkish  companion  was  mounted  on 
a  mule  of  exceeding  beauty,  —  equally  remarkable  for 
colour  and  form,  —  and,  as  we  rode  along  on  our  spare 
ungainly  beasts,  whose  utility  can  only  be  surpassed 
by  their  ugliness,  it  was  impossible  not  to  cast  down^ 
occasionally,  an  admiring  glance  at  the  sleek  and 
spirited  animal  by  our  side,  which  seemed  to  be 
animated  by  the  resolution  not  to  be  outdone  in 
speed  even  by  the  native  courser  of  the  desert.  Ob- 
serving our  admiration,  which,  in  the  East,  appears  to 
be  always  interpreted  into  begging,  the  Turk  immedi- 
ately made  us  an  offer  of  his  mule ;  adding,  politely, 
by  way  of  inducement,  that  at  home  he  possessed  a 
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great  number  of  similar  aninials ;  that  it  was,  in 
reality,  of  no  value,  but  that,  since  it  seemed  to  hit 
our  fancy,  we  should  oblige  him  much  by  accepting 
of  it.  From  this  obligation,  or  compliment,  which- 
ever it  may  have  been,  we  defended  ourselves,  by 
saying  it  was  our  intention  to  return  to  our  country 
by  sea,  where  the  [confinement,  want  of  exercise, 
and  tossing  about  by  storms,  if  they  did  not 
kill,  would  probably  spoil  tlie  beast ;  and  therefore, 
though  highly  sensible  of  his  generosity,  we  must 
decline  profiting  by  it.  In  all  the  long  tract  of 
country  extending,  in  this  direction,  between  the 
Nilotic  valley  and  the  Fayoom,  the  principle  of  vege- 
tation appears  to  be  entirely  extinct ;  neither  tree, 
nor  shrub,  nor  plant  of  any  kind,  however  minute  or 
simple  in  its  organisation,  presenting  itself  to  the  eye. 
Of  animals  or  reptiles,  native  to  the  wild,  no  trace 
appears.  Death,  therefore,  seems  here  the  paramount 
lord  of  all ;  if  death  can  be  said  to  reign  where 
there  is  nothing  to  die.  But  I  would  not  be  under- 
stood to  assert  positively  that  neither  plants  nor 
animals  exist  in  this  desert,  though  unquestionably  we 
saw  none ;  for,  since  even  the  snows  on  the  solitary 
and  nearly  inaccessible  heights  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh 
are  said  to  be  peopled  with  what,  by  the  natives,  is 
denominated  the  snow-worm^  it  is  exceedingly  pro- 
bable that  the  sands  also  of  the  wilderness  have  their 
inhabitants,  which  may  yet  be  discovered  by  the 
minuter  investigations  of  science. 


DXLVI.  At  length,  late  in  the  afternoon,  we  dis- 
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coverctl,  on  the  edge  of  the  horizon,  tlie  tops  of  the 
palm  trees,  extending  in  one  dark  line  from  west  to 
ciist,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  marking  the 
northern  bonodary  of  that  celebrated  and  beautiful 
oa*i«,  —  for  auch  is  the  Fayomn^  —  towards  which 
we  were  jonmeying.  If  the  desert  has  its  cliarma, — 
and  charms  not  a  few  it  has,  —  those  green  and  fertile 
spots,  which  its  bnming  sands  encompass  like  an 
ocean,  are,  in  a  different  way,  no  less  attractive.  To 
the  former  belong  wildness,  grandeur,  sublimity ;  — 
qualities  that  pow^erfnlly  stir  up  the  energies  of  the 
\oul,  and  nerve  it  for  exertion  and  strife  \  —  to  the 
latter,  whatever  is  soft,  and  soothing,  and  lovely ;  or, 
to  sum  up  all  agreeable  qualities  in  one  word,  all  that 
is/eminme,  in  nature.  The  desert,  therefore,  can 
only  please  certain  temperaments,  and  in  certain 
moods  of  mind ;  but  those  landscapes  on  which 
heaven  has  showered  down  the  principles  of  beauty 
and  fertility,  where  the  earth  is  tilled  with  abundance, 
and  the  air  with  fragrance,  must  delight,  like  woman, 
at  all  times,  by  awakening  those  poetical  and  impas- 
sioned associations  that  constitute  the  elements  of  the 
most  perfect  enjoyment.  As  we  approaclied  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  cultivated  region,  we  observed 
various  changes  in  the  surface  of  the  waste.  At  first, 
a  few  scattered  wild  plants  and  flowers,  the  outposts 
or  advanced  guard  of  vegetation,  showed  themselves 
timidly  among  the  sand-hills,  where  some  impercepti- 
ble moisture  —  the  scanty  dews  diffused  thus  far,  per- 
haps, by  the  exhalations  of  hike  Mteris — ^  sustained  their 
verdure.     As  we  advanced,  the^ie  signs  of  fertility  be- 
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came  more  numerous,  A  thin  net- work,  as  it  were, 
of  creeping  pliuits,  denser  in  the  hollows,  more  rare 
upon  the  eminences,  clothed  with  a  greyish  verdure 
the  undulating  outline  of  the  desert,  as  if  to  prepare 
us  gradually  for  the  hixuriaot  and  almost  tropical 
magnificence  of  vegetation  which  we  were  to  witness 
farther  on. 


DXLVII.  In  arriving  at  Tameia,  we  traversed 
the  ancient  canal^  which,  during  the  inundation,  con- 
ducts tlie  w  aters  of  the  Nile  from  the  Bahr  Yomsouff 
to  the  lake ;  for  the  town,  contrary  to  what  appears 
in  the  ordinary  maps,  is  situated  on  the  south-west 
bank  of  the  watercourse.  Our  Turkish  companion 
accompanied  us  to  the  caravanserai,  where,  in  confir- 
mation of  the  alaiTning  intelligence  he  had  given 
by  the  way,  we  perceived  a  Bedouin  horseman, 
lance  in  hand,  mounting  guard  at  the  gate.  Fortu- 
nately the  Bedouin,  whose  attention  at  the  moment 
was  otherwise  engaged,  observed  not  the  Turk,  who, 
hastily  bidding  us  farewell,  slipped  behind  a  wall  and 
made  his  escape.  With  us  the  case  was  diflerent. 
It  was  not  by  avoiding,  but  by  boldly  facing  the  Be- 
douins, as  if  apprehending  no  danger  from  them,  that 
we  were  to  hope  for  safety.  Riding,  therefore, 
directly  up  to  the  gateway,  and  passing  the  guard, 
who  made  way  for  us,  we  entered  the  court,  dis- 
mounted,  and,  ordering  our  beasts  to  be  unladen, 
took  immediate  possession  of  the  best  room  in  the 
caravanserai ;  though,  to  confess  the  truth,  bad  was 
the  best.     This  done,  we  went  forth  to  view  the  town, 
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and  such  remains  of  antiquity  as  are  found  in  its 
neighbourhood,  lea\TJig  our  attendants  to  prepare 
dinner.  It  was  soon  manifest  we  had  got  among 
a  race  of  people  exceedingly  different,  in  temper  and 
character,  from  the  Feilahs  on  the  Nile  ;  for,  instead 
of  exhibiting  that  naive  simplicity  and  curious  wonder, 
always  evident  in  the  countenance  of  the  latter,  the 
JFaj/oomis  displayed  in  their  beliaviour  an  impudent 
familiarity,  bordering  on  positive  insolence ;  wished  to 
snatch  our  arms  out  of  our  hands,  in  order  to  satisfy 
their  curiosity  in  their  own  way;  follo^ved  us  about  in 
crowds,  insisting,  whether  we  would  or  not,  on  con- 
stituting themselves  our  guides  ;  to  which  we  at 
length  put  a  stop,  by  informing  them  that,  whether 
they  guided  or  left  us  to  ourselves,  was  a  matter 
of  perfect  indifference,  for  that,  in  either  case,  we  had 
dctennmed  not  to  give  them  a  mnglepard.  However, 
two  or  three  men  still  stuck  close  to  our  skills,  but 
conducted  themselves  very  civilly  ;  and  we  promised 
to  employ  them,  should  we  need  any  guides  on  the 
morrow. 


DXLVIII.  At  Tameia  the  principal  objects  of 
curiosity  are  the  remains  of  the  extensive  reservoir 
and  water- works,  by  means  of  which  all  the  fields  in 
the  vicinity  were  formerly  irrigated,  Pococke,  in 
whose  time  this  reservoir  was  still  perfect,  seems  to 
have  inferred,  from  the  information  of  the  natives, 
that  it  was  quite  a  recent  work,  constructed  in  conse- 
quence of  the  gradual  Hlling  up  of  the  canal ;  which 
originally,  he  supposed,  conveyed  from  the  Nile  suffi- 
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cient  water  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture.  But  in 
this  he  appears  to  be  mistaken ;  for,  since  the  beds  of 
the  canals,  evt'r)'where,  perhaps,  in  the  Faifoom^  are 
higher  than  the  level  of  the  river,  still  more  of  the 
lake,  reseiToirs,  or  sluices,  must  always  have  been 
necessary,  to  prevent  the  watercourses  from  becoining 
absolutely  dry.  To  those  who  may  imagine  that  the 
canals  were  formerly  of  niuch  greater  depth*  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  observe  that,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tbmeca,  at  least,  the  supposition  is  impossible,  since 
the  water,  which  is  nowhere  half-leg  deep,  now  runs 
like  a  natural  rivulet,  among  pebbles  and  fragments 
of  stone  over  the  living  rock.  On  either  shore  of  this 
tiny  stream  the  alluvial  deposit,  left  by  the  inundation, 
which  did  not  rise  a  foot  above  the  level  of  tlic  w^ater, 
was  in  many  places  cultivated,  and  covered  with  a 
good  crop  of  corn.  The  banks  on  both  sides  are 
high,  and  lined  at  intervals  w  ith  masonry ;  while 
massTve  ruins  and  substructions,  whose  use  it  seemed 
difficult  to  divine,  are  scattered  about  in  variouii  direc- 
tions, A  dam,  or  wall,  of  immense  height  and  thick- 
ness, well  supported  externally  by  a  number  of  enor- 
mous buttresses,  was  formerly  thrown  across  the  valley; 
for,  from  its  great  breadth  and  depth  it  deserves  the 
name; — but  this  has  been  partly  overthrown  and 
swept  away  by  some  resistless  flood,  leaving  a  gap, 
towards  the  centre,  of  about  forty  yards  across. 
Other  water-works,  of  inferior  dimensions  and  import- 
ance, exist  close  to  this,  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
canal ;  and,  apparently,  are  still  available  in  irrigation. 
The  canals  by  which  this  part  of  the  Faifmm  is  fer- 
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tilised,  do  not,  as  Pococke  imagined,  commiinicate 
directly  with  the  Nile;  being  minor  branche.s  of  the 
Bahr  Yousmufff  running  off'  from  the  main  stream 
ill  the  neighbourhood  of  Hawara^  and  Senqfer^ 
passing  some  by  Sayleky  Sirsin^  and  Madflf\  and 
others  by  Maslooh^  el  Mameraf  and  Zirfri.  Exten- 
sive tracts  of  land,  foiinerly  cultivated  to  the  east  of 
these  canals,  are  now  neglected,  and  gradually, 
through  lack  of  moisture,  crumbling  into  sand,  and 
mingling  with  the  desert,  which  at  present  seems  to 
be  every  where  gaining  ground. 


DXLIX.  About  the  bed  of  the  canal  were  numerous 
water-fowl,  such  as  wild  ducks,  curlews,  snipes,  and 
siksaks,  skimming  to  and  fro,  and  uttering  their 
plaintive  screams ;  but  as  it  seemed  probable  we 
should  have  other  use  for  our  arms,  we  did  not  fire 
at  them.  The  stream^  diminutive  but  rapid,  ran  in 
limpid  purity  through  a  channel  sometimes  rocky, 
sometimes  lined  with  a  mossy  grass,  rijipling,  mur- 
muring, or  breaking  in  tiny  cascades  over  abrupt 
descents  in  its  bed-  We  puisued  its  course  for  two 
or  three  miles,  in  the  hope  of  discovering  some 
genuine  remnant  of  antiquity,  or  that  remarkable 
opening,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  by  which  lake 
Moeris  is  said  to  have  flowed,  during  six  months  of 
the  year,  into  the  Nile.  In  the  latter  expectation 
we  were  disappointed ;  nothing  resembling  such  a 
channel  appeared;  and  observing  that  sunset  was  draw- 
ing near,  after  which,  in  the  present  insurrectionary 
state  of  the  province,  it  might  not  be  quite  prudent 
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to  be  found  far  from  the  villages,  we  desisted  from 
further  search*  Before  we  quitted  the  channel  of 
the  cauel,  a  wild  heust,  which  Monro  conceived  to  be 
a  hyaena,  appeared  in  one  of  the  breaks  on  the 
opposite  bank  ;  but,  whatever  it  was,  it  very  quietly, 
on  our  approach,  made  its  escape  into  the  desert.  On 
attaining  an  elevated  point  of  the  undulating  plain, 
west  of  the  stream,  1  caught  the  first  glimpse  of 
Lake  Mceris,  uiagnificently  stretching  away  from  east 
to  west,  crimsoned  all  over  by  the  setting  sun,  and 
glittering  like  a  sea  of  molten  amethyst.  To  obtain 
a  more  extensive  view  of  this  glorious  prospect,  we 
climbed  to  the  top  of  a  ruined  Sheikh*s  tomb,  — 
such  as  are  found  picturesquely  scattered  over  all 
the  desert  parts  of  Egypt,  — and  from  thence  beheld 
what,  if  it  be  really,  as  antiquity  helieved,  artificial, 
must  incontestably  be  regarded  as  the  greatest,  most 
poetical,  and  sublime  of  all  the  works  of  the  Egyp- 
tian kings.  My  thoughts,  by  u  very  intelligible 
transition,  were  immediately  hurried  away  to  the 
shores  of  lake  Leman,  which  accidental  circumstances 
caused  me  to  esteem  the  most  sacred  spot  on  eaith  ; 
and  this  ideal  association,  causing  my  heart  to  leap, 
and  my  blood  to  nin  more  rapidly  through  my  veins, 
communicated,  imperceptibly  perhaps,  to  the  scene 
before  me,  a  beauty,  a  grandeur,  an  enchaining  in- 
terest, which,  in  the  estimation  of  many  other 
travellers,  it  may  not  appear  to  possess  :  and  to  the 
same  source  may  possibly  be  traced  much  of  the 
melancholy  pleasure  I  afterwards  experienced  in 
wandering  along  its  wild  and  solitary  shores.     But, 
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independently  of  any  conaderation  connected  with 
my  personal  feelings,  tliis  noUe  lake  must  always  be 
regarded  with  a  kind  of  enthusiasm.  Those  vast 
basins  scooped  out  by  the  hand  of  nature  on  the 
surfiu^e  of  our  globe,  however  immense  they  may  be, 
excite  in  us  no  wonder,  since  we  know  that  to  the 
Power  which  created  them  all  things  are  possible ; 
but  when  we  behold  something  similar  e£Pected  by 
the  genius  and  labour  of  man,  producing  a  remark- 
able and  permanent  feature  in  the  external  configur- 
ation of  the  world,  it  seems  lawful  to  experience 
something  like  exultation,  while  we  reflect  that, 
however  feeble  and  transitory  we  may  be,  it  is  still 
within  our  ccmipetency,  when  seconded  by  the  co- 
operaticm  of  others,  to  construct  for  the  admiration 
and  benefit  of  future  ages  monuments  little  less 
durable,  perhaps,  than  the  world  itself. 

DL.  Near  the  saint's  tomb,  the  ruins  of  which 
afforded  us  so  fine  a  view  of  the  lake,  we  observed, 
in  a  field  formerly  cultivated,  fragments  of  two  red 
granite  columns  *,  most  exquisitely  polished,  and,  if 
the  word  be  admissible,  scolloped  instead  of  fluted. 
Some  great  public  edifice,  palace  or  temple,  must 
therefore  have  formerly  existed  near  this  spot,  of 
which  further  traces  might  probably  be  discovered  by 

*  Excepting  at  Alexandria,  granite  columns  are  of  rare  occurrence 
in  "Egypt ;  but  Belzoni  was  wrong  in  supposing  that,  in  this  province, 
they  occur  nowhere,  excepting  at  AfetUnctf  and  near  the  pyramids  of 
the  Fayoom,  Though  the  sanctuary  at  Kamak  is,  perhaps,  an  excep-> 
tion,  it  may,  in  general,  be  said  that  the  structures  in  which  they  are 
found  are  of  comparatively  modem  date. 
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iccavation  ;  but  for  this,  even  in  more  tranquil  times 
a  military  escort  would,  perhaps,  be  necessary.  On 
returning  to  the  caravanserai,  we  found  a  mob  col- 
lected round  the  Bedouin  horseman  at  the  gateway  ; 
but,  with  what  intentions,  it  was  impossible  to  asc^er- 
tain.  Though  it  was  evident,  from  their  looks,  that 
they  regarded  us  with  no  kindly  eye,  yet,  on  our 
approach,  they  made  way,  and  allowed  us  to  take 
peaceable  possession  of  our  room.  The  agitation 
now  prevailing  among  this  savage  populace  had  an 
aspect  altogether  revolutionary :  deserting  their 
homes,  and  putting  off  those  domestic  habits,  to 
which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  they  are  at- 
tached, they  seemed  to  be  in  momentary  expectation 
of  some  exciting  event,  wliich  might  apparently 
justify  them  in  taking  up  arms,  and  plunging  into  ex- 
cesses. Our  apartment,  situated  on  the  ground-floor, 
close  to  the  gate,  having  no  door,  exposed  us  to  the 
perpetual  gaze  of  the  multitude,  continually  passing 
and  repassing.  By  day  the  wretched  place  received 
light  through  several  holes  in  the  roof  and  walls, 
which  now  admitted  the  cold  evening  air ;  while 
overhead,  a  goat  was  running  to  and  fro,  shaking 
down  upon  our  heads  showers  of  dirt  and  straw,  with 
which  it  was  fortunate  that  no  scorpions  were  mingled. 
Dinner  being  ready,  we  sat  down  on  the  beds,  and 
placing  the  plates  upon  our  knees,  despatched  our 
meal  thus,  by  the  light  of  a  small  lamp  stuck  in  the 
floor;  while  the  insolent  crowd,  wholly  different 
from  the  peasants  in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile,  filled  the 

ioorway,  staring  and  laughing  in  the  rudest  manner* 
VOL,  II.  a 
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At  this  moment  a  number  of  soldiers,  who  had  just 
traversed  the  desert,  arrived  at  the  caravanserai ; 
upon  which  the  Bedouin  sentinel  disappeared,  as  if 
by  magic ;  and  the  mob  slinking  away  from  about 
the  entrance,  tranquillity  was  for  the  time  restored. 
However,  it  was  possible  that  the  place  might  still  be 
assaulted  during  the  night,  in  order,  as  at  Sanlwor^ 
to  cut  off  the  soldiers ;  and  therefore,  when  the 
great  gate  of  the  caravanserai  had  been  shut,  and 
we  lay  down  to  sleep,  our  brave  and  faithful  Atouni 
guide,  wakeful  and  vigilant,  as  accustomed  to  the 
sudden  surprises  and  night  attacks  of  a  desert  life, 
placed  himself  across  the  doorway,  that,  should  any 
attempt  be  made  upon  us,  the  assailants  might  have 
to  pass,  in  the  first  instance,  over  his  body.  Fatigued 
and  drowsy,  it  was  not  long  before  we  fell  asleep ; 
and  no  disturbance  occurred  during  the  night  to  in- 
terrupt our  slumbers. 
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Thursday,  March  8.     MedinH* 

DLL  Had  the  Moggrehpis  stormed  the  okelhi  that 
night,  they  would  have  acquired  con8ideral)Ie  booty, 
it  being  filled  with  merchants,  chieHy  inhabitants  of 
the  province,  returning  with  the  goods  they  had  pur- 
chased at  Cairo.  Most  of  these  persons,  as  is  the 
custom  in  the  East»  were  stirring  and  preparing  to 
depart  at  an  extremely  early  hour ;  and  when,  shortly 
after  dawn,  the  gates  were  opened,  recommenced 
their  journey.     Our  ^tount  guide,  whoiic  **  green 
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old  age**  had  left  him  all  the  vigour  and  activity  of 
youth,  was  on  foot  with  the  earliest  of  them,  and  en- 
gaged in  saddling  and  loading  the  dromedaries. 
Nothing  so  much  contributes,  I  imagine,  to  the  habit 
of  early  rising,  so  universal  in  the  East,  as  their  cus- 
tom of  lying  on  the  ground,  and  never  undressing 
ivhen  they  go  to  rest  ;  for  it  requires  no  effort  to 
rise  early,  when  you  have  only  to  put  on  your  slip- 
pers, and  adjust  your  turban,  —  if  you  happen  to  wrear 
one, —  in  order  to  be  ready  for  a  journey;  and  where, 
besides,  the  air  is  so  pleasant  that  it  is  a  luxury  to  be 
abroad.  All  things  being  ready,  we  departed  from 
Tameia  immediately  after  sunrise  \  and  our  drome- 
daries fresh,  and  naturally  swift-paced,  soon  over- 
took the  long  strings  of  laden  camels  and  asses, 
proceeding  towards  the  interior,  which  had  quitted 
the  caravanserai  so  much  earlier.  Their  road  lying 
towards  Medinef,  we  very  quickly  left  them  behind, 
and  struck  off  into  a  different  track,  in  the  direction 
of  Senooris  and  the  lake.  The  country  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  Tameia  consists  of  a  rich 
alhivial  soil,  which  would  repay  the  labours  of  the  hus- 
bandman with  abundant  harvests,  but  it  seems  to  have 
been  long  abandoned,  and  was  now  in  an  entirely 
uncultivated  state.  We  very  soon  entered,  however, 
upon  a  plain  smiling  and  fertile,  intersected  by  in- 
numerable small  canals,  along  the  banks  of  which  ran 
high  causeways,  serving  as  roads,  and  forming  the 
only  links  of  communication  between  the  village 
during  the  time  of  the  inundation.  In  many  places, 
the  water  still  remained  in  small  pools,  bordered  with 
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rushes  and  tufted  reeds,  constituting  an  interesting 
feature  iu  a  plain  of  matchless  beauty,  clothed  with 
vegetation  j  —  tender  youug  cora,  wheat  in  the  ear, 
lupines,  clover,  beans,  all  in  flower,  enamelling  the 
fields,  and  impregnating  the  whole  air  with  fragrance. 
Towai'ds  the  right,  through  breaks  in  the  date 
forests,  and  the  thick  uTidergrowth  of  tamarisks  and 
mimosas,  we  occasionally,  in  riding  along,  caught 
hasty  glimpses  of  the  calm  shining  surface  of  the  lake, 
with  the  sterile  crags  and  wide  wastes  of  sand  which 
form  its  northern  shore.  Never,  at  any  period  of 
my  life,  —  except,  perhaps,  on  the  day  that  saw  me 
wandering  among  the  barren  mountains  of  Messenia 
in  the  Peloponnesus,  —  did  I  derive,  from  the  pre- 
sence of  mere  inanimate  objects,  a  delight  so  perfect, 
s<?  capable  of  absorbing  the  thoughts  and  filling  the 
whole  mind,  so  replete  with  poetical  enjoyment,  so 
intense  and  rapturous,  as  I  experienced  during  this 
morning's  ride.  The  landscape  appeared  to  compre- 
hend every  element  of  interest  and  beauty :  a  plain 
of  unrivalled  richness  and  fertility,  exhibiting  each 
various  shade  of  verdure,  intersected  by  streams  of 
water,  sprinkled  with  tufted  groves,  disclosing  be- 
tween their  foliage  the  rural  village,  and  the  tow^ering 
minaret ;  beyond  these  the  artificial  sea  of  Moeris, 
quivering  and  glittering  in  the  sun  ;  and,  in  the 
distance,  forming  the  majestic  back-ground  of  the 
picture,  a  range  of  rocky  mountains,  of  commanding 
elevation,  arid,  frowning,  desolate,  but  invested  with 
an  air  of  gloomy  grandeur  highly  congenial  to  the 
state  of  mind  in  which  I  viewed  them.      To  these 
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mute  physical  sources  of  pleasures,  others  of  a  luoral 
nature  were  added.  History  and  fable  had  united  in 
peopling  the  spot  with  numerous  interesting  reminis- 
cences J  but,  more  than  each  and  all  of  these,  ex- 
tending in  an  almost  continuous  line  along  the  edge 
of  the  lake,  was  a  series  of  Bedouin  encampments, 
the  dwelling-places  of  that  redoubtable  cavaliy  of  the 
deseit,  which  had  defied  and  broken  the  power  of 
Persian,  and  Greek,  and  Roman»  and  Turk  ;  and 
although,  in  the  actual  posture  of  affairs,  we  were  not 
without  apprehension  from  their  marauding  character, 
the  consideration  by  no  means  diminished  the  plea- 
surable excitement  of  the  moment, 

DLIL  About  nine  o'clock  we  halted  at  a  small 
caravanserai,  standing  near  the  cemetery,  in  the  out- 
skirts of  Senooris*;  and  while  Abou  Zaid  was  en- 
gaged  in  kindling  a  fire  and  preparing  coffee,  our 
active  old  Bedouin  proceeded  into  the  village  in 
search  of  milk.  The  inhabitants,  little  accustomed 
to  the  visits  of  strangei^s,  seeing  us  dismount  from 
our  camels,  came  flocking  thither  in  crowds  which 
increased  every  moment.  Our  dress  and  appear- 
ance, which  had  elsewhere  excited  no  attention, 
seemed  to  them  an  olyect  of  wonder  ;  and  my  writing 
apparatus,  viewed  with  some  degree  of  suspicion  in 
all  parts  of  Egypt,  called  forth  so  many  extraordinary 


♦  Behom  considers  this  town  to  be  ten  miles  distant  from  the  Lake ; 
but  it  is  diflicult  to  conceive  how  he  Tell  into  ihia  extmordinary  error, 
the  real  distance  beuig  barely  four  miles. 
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remarks,  and  was  beheld  mth  so  many  evident  signs 
of  disapprobation  and  alarm,  that  it  appeared  ju- 
dicious to  make  no  further  use  of  it  in  their  sight, 
lest  it  should  draw  upon  us  some  unpleasant  con- 
sequences. In  Europe,  more  especially  in  the  scep- 
tical atmosphere  of  large  cities,  even  the  vulgar  affect 
to  be  delivered  from  the  terrors  of  superstition 
and  the  belief  in  the  force  of  charms  and  talinians ; 
though,  were  the  matter  probed  to  the  bottom,  the 
old  leaven  might  still  perhaps  be  found  lurking  in  the 
recesses  of  their  souls  ;  but  in  the  East,  ignorance 
has  not  yet  Icanied  to  conceal  its  deformity  behind 
the  mask  of  philosophy.  What  they  believe  and 
apprehend,  that  they  profess  to  apprehend  and  believe. 
Dissimulation,  on  such  subjects,  is  above  their  reach. 
It  was,  therefore,  as  I  have  said,  not  without  terror 
and  dislike  that  they  observed  me  writing,  imd  con- 
sulting ceruiiu  books  and  maps,  all  which  things  they 
ingeniously  regard  as  the  implements  of  a  magician  ; 
and  at  length,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  my  diabolical 
machinations,  it  was  hinted  that  the  drift  of  our 
proceedings  was  perfectly  well  understood ;  that  we 
were  come  to  take  away  the  gold  which,  according  to 
them,  lies  concealed  in  great  abundance  in  the  earth 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Mocris.  We  w^ere  supposed  to 
be  in  possession  of  a  book,  by  the  reading  of  which, 
in  the  vicinity  of  buried  treasures,  we  could  cause 
the  ground  to  open,  aud  attract  the  gold  to  the 
surface ;  which,  they  assured  us,  had,  to  their  know- 
ledge,   been    done  by  a  famous  magician  who  had 
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visited  the  province  some  years  ago.  This  is  their 
onJy  idea  of  the  use  of  books.  In  order  to  tran- 
quillize their  minds  respecting  their  hidden  treasures, 
I  shut  up  all  my  magical  instruments,  and,  quitting 
the  caravanserai,  strolled  forth  among  the  tombs  in 
the  cemetery.  But  this  was  making  a  transition 
from  bad  to  worse.  Ghonls  and  vampires,  in  the 
shape  of  men,  delight  to  roam  about  amid  graves 
aiid  sepulchres,  where,  at  certain  periods  of  the  day 
or  night,  they  unearth  the  dead  and  feed  upon 
their  corpses ;  and,  to  judge  by  their  looks,  the 
good  people  of  SenoorLs  seemed  not  to  be  entirely 
exempt  from  the  suspicion  that  we  might  possibly 
belong  to  that  infenuil  order  of  beings.  When,  how^- 
ever,  they  beheld  us  sit  down  to  breakfast  in  front  of 
the  caravanserai,  and  make  use,  like  Mussulmans,  of 
coffee  and  bread,  their  ideas  took  another  direction, 
and  they  seemed,  poor  creatures!  to  envy  us  every 
mouthful  we  ate.  They,  in  fact,  acknowledged  that 
the  oppression  and  rapacity  of  the  Pasha*s  govern- 
ment had  reduced  them  to  a  state  of  stanation  ; 
observing  that,  at  length,  the  okl  prophecy  w^as  ful- 
filled,  the  father*s  hand  being  turned  against  the 
child,  and  the  child's  against  the  father,  food  being 
now  all  they  thought  of;  that  honest  men,  in- 
stigated by  hunger,  and  beholding  their  wives  and 
little  ones  pining  and  perishing  around  them  through 
want,  had  become  robbers,  and  infested  the  roads,  on 
which  assaults  and  murders  were  daily  committed  ; 
and  that  Mohammed  Ali, — **  upon  whom/*  ex- 
claimed they,  "be  the  curse  of  God!"  —  with  his 
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nonopolies  and  ambition,  was  the  cause  of  all  their 
calamities.      On    the    rebellion    of  the    Moggrebyn 
Bedouins  they  appeared  to  dwell  with  satisfaction,  as 
[if  they  hoped,  throngli  their  aid,  to  recover  their  in- 
dependence, and  see  better    days,       It   is  possible, 
Itherefore,    they   may   have    somewhat    exaggerated 
their  forces,  tlie  extent  of  their  political  views,  and 
the  terror  of  their  arms ;  but,  whether  this  was  the 
case  or  not,  it  was  quite  clear,   from  every  view  of 
their  account,  that  we  had  entered  the  Fayoom  at  a 
peculiarly  inauspicious  moment,  and  could  neither 
I letreat  nor  advance,  in  any  direction,  without  running 
imminent  risk  of  being  murdered  ■,   for  the  western 
Arabs,  taking  advantage  of  the  discontents  of  the 
people,  the  absence  of  tlie  Pasha*s  military  forces  in 
Syria  and  the  Hejaz,  and  crediting,  or  feigning  to 
credit,  the  report  of  the  arrival  of  an  English  and 
,  French  fleet  at  Alexandria,  for  the  purpose  of  deposing 
Mohammed  Ali,  had  poured  themselves  in  from  the 
desert  in  vast  bodies,  encamped  close  to  the  towns, 
or  spread  themselves  in  marauding  parties  through 
ftlie    country,    everywhere    setting    at    defiance    the 
[authority  of  government.     ITiough  relying,  perhaps, 
1  upon  the  suppoit  of  the  Moggrebyns,  and,  for  the 
[moment,  fearing  nothing  from  the  Pasha,  the  people 
'of  Sefiooris^  unlike  their  brethren  of  Tameiu^  be- 
haved —  if  we  except  their  aversion  to  our  talismans 
I— with  exemplary  civility,  running  eagerly  to  fetch 
from  the  village  whatever  we  wanted,  and  accepting 
I  with  thankfulness  the  trifles  given  them  in  retura 
[for  their  services.     By   the  time  we   had   ended 
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our  meal,  however,  and  prepared  to  remount,  the 
crowd  which  had  collected  round  us  was  eonsiderable ; 
though  their  niauners  underwent  no  clianj^c.  They 
merely  ventured  to  advise  us,  in  a  friendly  manner, 
not  to  advance  any  farther  hito  the  country,  which 
we  should  find  teeming  with  difficulties  and  dangers ; 
but  not  knowing  what  degree  of  credit  to  yield  to 
their  reports,  and  unwilling  to  turn  back  for  what 
might  afterwards  appear  to  be  but  a  vain  rumour, 
we  dechned  following  their  counsel,  and  inquired 
whether  there  was  any  one  among  them  who,  for 
a  handsome  present,  would  undertake  to  be  onr 
guide  to  the  turbulent  town  of  Sanhoor  and  the 
lake.  The  idea  appeared  absurd,  and  they  allowed 
us  to  ride  away  without  a  guide  ;  but  we  had  scai'cely 
turned  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  town,  before  a 
young  man  of  bold  but  prepossessing  countenance 
presented  himself^  offering  to  conduct  us  whitherso- 
ever we  might  desire ;  and  to  his  fidelity  and  good- 
sense,  we  were,  I  verily  believe,  indebted,  before  the 
sun  went  down,  for  our  lives. 


DLIIL  Senoorh  is  a  considerable  town,  pos- 
sessing a  handsome  mosque,  adorned  with  a  lofty 
minaret ;  but,  in  accordance  with  the  practice  every- 
where prevailing  in  Egypt,  its  environs  are  deformed 
by  enormous  mounds  of  filtli  and  rubbish,  between 
which  a  canal  winds  its  way  through  a  deep  broad 
channel  towards  the  north.  In  proceeding  towards 
Zaouj/a^  the  lake  was  constantly  visible,  unless  when 
the  view  was  intercepted  by  trees.     Occassional ly  the 
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windings  of  the  canal-track  conducted  us  into  the 
iTiiniediate  vicinity  of  the  Moggrebyn  encampments, 
from  which  we  at  length  saw  a  small  party  of  horse 
detach  itself,  and  move  westward,  parallel  with  our 
route,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitring 
our  movements.  Perceiving  the  difficulties  of  our 
position,  it  might,  perhaps,  have  been  prudent  to  have 
al>andoned  the  idea  of  descending  to  the  shores  of  the 
lake, — of  which  we  could  command,  from  the  point 
where  we  then  stood,  an  admirable  prospect,  —  and 
have  directed  our  course  by  the  nearest  route  towards 
Medinet.  But  it  was  for  the  puqiose  of  beholding 
the  creation  of  Mcrris  that  we  had  principally  desired 
to  visit  the  Fayoom  ;  and  to  have  returned  without 
tasting  its  waters,  and  contemplating  at  leisure  the 
wild  beauties  of  its  shores,  would  have  grieved  us 
exceedingly.  Besides,  in  all  intercourse  with  savages, 
it  has  been  observed^  that  less  danger  is  incurred  by 
advancing  carelessly  and  confidently  among  them, 
than  by  manifesting  symptoms  of  dread  ;  and  there- 
fore, without  appearing  to  observe  the  hostile  demon- 
strations of  the  **  Sons  of  Ismael,"  we  continued  to 
pui>ue  our  original  plan.  Now,  however,  our  stout- 
hearted  old  Atouni  began,  not  altogether  without 
reason,  to  entertain  apprehensions  for  the  safety  of 
his  camels; — ^if  he  felt  any  for  his  own,  he  was  too 
proud  to  own  it; — and,  liiling  up  his  hands,  be- 
wailed the  poor  beasts,  as  if  they  were  already  lost. 
Between  his  tribe  and  the  Moggrebyn s  of  the 
Fayooin  there  existed,  he  said,  a  blood-feud ;  and 
they  would  certainly  not  let  slip  the  present  occasion 
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of  satiating  their  rancorous  and  hereditary  hatred.  I 
obser\^ed,  however,  that  he  made  no  mention  of 
turning  back,  either  conceiving  it  to  be  too  late,  or 
from  the  natural  predilection  of  his  whole  race  for 
strife  and  bloodshed.  Many  causes  combined  to 
render  our  progress  slow  and  irksome.  Owing  to 
the  infinite  number  of  small  canals,  which  intersect 
the  country  in  all  directions,  the  camel-track  mean- 
ders in  the  most  extraordinary  manner ;  now  leading 
towards  the  north,  and  now^  tow^ards  the  south. 
Frequently,  it  became  necessary  to  dismount,  and 
force  or  coax  the  dromedaries  to  leap  the  ditches 
which  crossed  our  path  ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  for- 
tunately when  no  person  was  on  his  back,  one  of 
them  fell,  and  rolled  into  the  canal,  from  whence  we 
had  some  difiiculty  to  extricate  him.  At  Zaouya^ 
where  we  paused  to  make  some  passing  inquiries, 
our  Caireen  domestic  w^as  on  the  point  of  seriously 
compromising  us,  by  infonning  the  inhabitants, 
through  the  vanity  of  being  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
senice  of  persons  in  authority,  that  we  were  officers 
of  the  Pasha,  proceeding  through  the  country  in  the 
execution  of  our  duty ;  which,  since  all  these  people 
were  in  league  w^ith  the  enemy,  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability have  effected  our  destruction.  Understand- 
ing quite  enough  of  Arabic  to  detect  the  purpoit  of 
his  discourse,  we  questioned  him  on  the  subject  j  and 
finding  our  suspicion  well  founded,  he  was  directed  to 
contradict  his  former  statement,  and  forbidden  to 
propagate  such  a  report  for  the  future,  on  pain  of 
being  instantly  shot. 
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DLIV.  Continuing  to  advance  in  a  westerly 
direction,  and  passing  through  the  villages  of  Bajt/- 
heeth  and  T'lrsehj  we  at  length  arrived  at  the  rebel 
town  of  Sanhoor^  where,  a  few  days  before,  had  taken 
place  the  battle,  in  which  the  Pasha's  forces  had  been 
I  worsted  by  the  Bedouins.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  extensive 
^village,  buried  in  a  forest  of  date  trees,  and  partly  sur- 
[younded  by  a  deep  watercourse.  The  canals  of  the 
Fayoom,  though,  at  this  season  of  the  yeai%  extremely 
shallow,  have  all  the  characteristic  beauties  of  natural 
rivulets,  running,  for  the  most  pait,  down  gentle  de- 
.cHvities,  in  a  winding  course,  rippling  and  trans- 
parent, in  many  places  over  gravelly  bottoms,  between 
banks  fringed  with  slender  reeds  or  willows.  On 
drawing  near  the  town,  we  perceived  a  number  of 
people  engaged  in  a  very  noisy  quarrel  among  the 
rubbish  mounds  ;  but  we  received  no  molestation  ;  on 
the  contrary,  an  old  man,  with  a  venerable  grey 
beard,  who  professed  to  he  well  acquainted  with  the 
country  round  the  lake,  came  voluntarily  forward, 
offering  to  be  our  guide.  Having  accepted  his 
services,  we  were  shortly  afterwards  joined  by  two 
[Other  Arabs,  who  likewise,  without  further  ceremony^ 
constituted  themselves  our  guides  ;  so  that,  being 
attended  by  four  gentleoien  of  this  profession,  not  to 
mention  our  Mahazi  Bedouin,  there  was  little  dan- 
ger of  losing  our  way. 


DLV.    On  emerging   from    the    date   woods   of 
'  Sanfioor,  we  observed  that  the  land  sloped  gradually 
to  the  watei-'s  edge,  and  was  covered,  in  the  imme* 
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diate  vicinity  of  the  town,  with  wheat,  barley,  and 
trefoil,  and,  further  on,  with  kalfah  graijs  and  copses 
of  tamarisk.  The  view  of  the  s^ea  of  Mceris,  with  its 
wild  picturesque  shores,  w^as  now  peculiarly  grand. 
Equalling  in  breadth  the  Lake  of  Geneva  between 
ttolles  and  Thonon,  but  differing  in  its  accessories 
from  every  thing  in  Europe,  it  seemed  to  have  been 
created  for  the  purpose  of  awakening  in  the  mind  the 
spirit  of  poetry.  Alpine  peaks,  with  ghiciers  and 
eternal  snows,  are  here  not  founds  to  rouse  and 
elevate  the  imagination ;  but,  in  their  stead,  some- 
thing no  less  sublime,  no  less  calculated  to  suggest 
lofty  and  ennobling  trains  of  thought,  to  carrj^  the 
mind  beyond  the  Umits  of  the  every-day  world,  and, 
by  rendering  it  conversant  with  the  stupendous  aspect 
of  nature,  in  the  burning  boundless  desert,  the  sun- 
scorched  mountain,  the  abandoned  plain,  the  nnnavi- 
gated  wave,  to  induce  a  habit  of  contentment  and 
serenity,  images  of  a  novel  character,  and  a  love  of 
whatever  is  gifted  witli  the  irresistible  attributes  of 
beauty.  Towards  the  east,  the  opposite  shore  is  low, 
consisting  of  a  series  of  undulating  sand-hills,  wiiieh,  as 
the  eye  turns  westward,  give  place  to  rocky  eminences, 
rising  gmdually  into  mountains^  barren  and  wild, 
extending  westward  to  the  extreme  verge  of  the 
horizon.  Between  this  arid  chain,  and  the  traveller 
who  contemplates  it  from  the  verdant  plains  of  the 
Fa^omUf  lies  the  Lake  of  Mceris  *,  which,  on  the 


*  By  the  Arabs  this  lake  ta  denoniinutcd  Birket  el  Keroon^  or,  tlic 
**  Lake  of  the  Honis  ;**  for  what  reason  is  uncertain ;  bnt,  from  this 
name  (AVroon),  which  is  evidently   nMMia'ii,  Belzoni,  mith  siogiUar 
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lorning  of  our  visit,  glittered  in  the  sun  like  a  sea 
"oF  molten  silver,  and,  neither  of  its  extremities  being 
[^visible,  seemed  to  be  of  interminable  extent.  After 
I  pausing  some  time  to  enjoy  the  distant  prospect,  we 
flighted  from  our  camels,  and,  leaving  them  to  browse 
tipon  the  plain,  walked  do\^Ti  to  the  beach,  which  I 
I  approached  with  more  true  pleasure  than  I  had  any 
"where  else  experienced  in  Egypt*  Though  a  cool 
breeze,  blowing  across  the  lake,  somewhat  tempered 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  it  was  fortunately  not  sufficient 
to  chill  the  atmosphere,  the  temperature  of  which 
greatly  exceeded  that  of  July  in  Europe*  Every 
thing,  therefore,  contributed  to  augment  our  enjoy- 
ment. Absolute  solitude  prevailed  on  all  sides. 
Our  camels  and  attendants  being  concealed  from 
flight  by  copses  and  thickets,  and  the  distant  villages, — 
here  exceedingly  few, — by  lofty  woods;  nothing  pre* 
sented  itself  to  the  eye  which  could  suggest  a  re- 


ngenuity,  clerives  the  niune  and  fable  of  Charon  ;  a  fable  belonging  ta 

\  mythology  totally  different  from  that  of  Eeypt,  and  which  preyailed 

I  a  dutoot  country y  in  tim&s  precetiing  the  birth  of  history.     But  the 

onour  of  this  discovery  does  not  belong  to  tlie  Itidian  traveller ;  for. 

It  range  to  say,  our  able  and  learned  countryman,  Pocockej  had  long 

sforc  given  birth  to  the  idea.     **  The  common  people  here,  says  he, 

nye  strong  traditions  about  Cajoon  (i.  r,  *  Horns,*) ;  they  say  he  was  a 

king,  and  hud  keys  to  his  treasures  that  loaded  two  hundred  camels. 

One  would  imagine  from  this  that  the  fable  of  Charon  might  hove  its 

Tine  here,  and  that  this  name  might  be  the  title  of  the  chief  person 

who  had  the  care  of  the  labyrinth,  and  of  the  sepulchres  in  and  about 

and  kept  the  keys  of  these  numerous  apartments/*  &c,,    vol.  i. 

,  65,  66.     Though  entertaining  a  high  respect  for  Pococke,  I  can 

carcely  conceive  any  thing  more  unphilosophical  than  this  conceit,  of 

deriving  from  the  traditions  of  the  Arabs  one  of  the  most  ancient 

fables  in  the  mythologj^  of  Greece. 
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ference  to  hmnaii  society*  Enormous  flights  of 
aquatic  birds  —  pelicans,  wild  ducks,  gulls,  petrels, 
and  white  ibises  —  were  here  seen,  some  rising,  others 
lighting  on  the  shores,  or  swimming  on  the  lake-  In 
the  grass,  almost  under  our  teetj  were  numerous 
coveys  of  partridges  j  and,  when  we  had  reached  the 
beach,  both  sight  and  smell  were  struck  by  prodigious 
numbers  of  dead  fish,  which  having,  as  the  natives 
afterwards  infonned  us,  recently  perished  through 
cold,  had  been  driven  on  shore  by  a  tempestuous 
north  wind.  The  quantity  was  incredible,  lining  the 
shore  in  heaps  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  as  if  a 
multitude  of  fishermen  had  just  emptied  their  nets 
there.  They  were  exceedingly  varied  in  form  and 
size  ;  some  measuring  nearly  five  feet  in  length,  and 
of  more  than  proportionate  thickness,  —  and  of  these 
many  hundreds  lay  among  the  smaller  fiy  upon  the 
mud,  —  while  others  were  scarcely  larger  than  a 
herring.  In  general  the  larger  were  closer  to  the 
water,  the  smaller,  in  many  instances,  having  been 
carried  by  the  waves  tw^enty  or  thirty  yards  inland. 
The  stench  arising  from  so  great  a  quantity  of  fish 
pntrifying  in  the  sun  was  almost  insupportable,  and 
must  have  communicated  a  pestilential  quality  to  the 
atmospliere.  Nevertheless,  as  soon  as  we  found  a 
practit:able  part  of  the  beach,  Monro,  impatient  of 
the  hcat^  bathed  in  the  lake ;  while  I  contented 
myself  witli  tasting  the  water,  and  strolling  along  the 
uliore.  Whatever  maybe  the  depth  towards  the  middle, 
(he  water  is  extremely  shallow  near  the  land  j  it 
being  necessary,  on  this  part  of  the  coasti  to  advance 
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feveral  hundred  yards  before  sufficient  water  to  swim 
in  can  be  found ;  and  the  bottom,  in  most  places, 
consisting  of  a  soft  mud,  such  as  is  everywhere  de- 

I  posited  by  the  Nile,  it  is  by  no  means  adapted  for 

|t)athing.  I  found  the  water  of  a  brackish  taste  ;  not 
to  the  degree  mentioned  by  Pococke,  who  thought  it 
"  almost  as  salt  as  the  sea;  **  but  quite  enough  to  render 
it  disagreeable,  though  not  undrinkable.     As  far  as 

[Ve  proceeded,  which  may  perhaps  have  been  about 
^^0  miles,  the  quantity  of  fish  upon  the  beach  con- 

p^inued  undiminished  ;  so  that  the  account  furnished 
by  the  priests  to  Herodotus  of  the  value  of  the 
fisheries  of  Lake  Moeris  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
exaggerated  * ;  for,  judging  by  appearances,  they 
rould  funiish  food  to  half  Egypt.  AH  this  part  of 
the  shore  is  adorned  with  slender  tamarisk  bushes,  co- 
vered, in  many  cases,  with  red  catkins,  like  the  willow, 

fWhich,  drooping  and  waving  over  the  water,  rendered 


*  Diodorus  Siciilui  obflerves,  that  twentjr-two  different  lortt  of 
iUh  are  found  in  this  laki'.  Tliou^U  we  did  not  count  the  several 
tpecicB  now  lying  on  the  shore,  I  make  no  doubt  they  exceeded  this 
number;  for  there  are  twenty-nine  kinds  of  ^h  in  the  Lake  of  Guneva, 
Kfhidi  is  iaiiiiitel^  less  pisculent  than  that  of  Mtjcris.     The  revenues 

rived  by  the  ancient  kings  of  Egypt  from  the  fisheries  were  very 
dilcmble.  **  The  fishery  here  carried  on,  siiys  Herodotus^  fur^ 
l^bes  the  royal  treasun,'  with  a  talent  of  silver  tvery  day ;  but  ua 
soon  as  the  Nile  begins  to  pour  its  waters  into  the  lake,  it  produces 
no  more  than  twenty  minne."  Euterpe,  cxlix.  El&ewhere  he  observes, 
tliat  the  Nile  flowed  into  the  lake  during  six  months,  Etitimating, 
therdbre,  the  produce  of  the  lake  at  a  talent  per  day  for  the  first  six 
months,  we  have  35,359/.  7f,  6/f. ;  and  for  the  remaining  six,  13,079/. 
3t.  W.:  or  46,438/,  10#.  lOrf.  per  annum.  At  present  the  fisherie*  of 
the  lake  and  the  Bahr  You&souff'are  tanned  at  5U0  purses  per  anaum; 
or  about  4000/.  Sterling. 
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the  beach  highly  beautiful-  The  boat  that  formerly 
conveyed  persons  to  the  opposite  shore  of  the  lake 
had  long  been  destroyed  j  but  an  Arab,  who  lived 
some  leagues  further  to  the  west,  was  said  still  to 
possess  a  small  bark,  which  might  easily  be  hired. 
In  the  present  state  of  the  country,  however,  covered 
with  marauding  Moggrebyns  and  rebel  camps,  it  was 
judged  unsafe  to  quit  the  camels  and  baggage;  and 
!  .we  had  very  soon  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  on 
our  determination. 

DLVL  Having  remained  some  time  on  the  beach, 
|-we  were  joined  by  our  guides  and  attendants,  who 
|4Lad  been  left  with  the  camels,  and  now  appeared 
^uneasy   at   our  delay.     As,  however,  they  avoided 
stating  any  reasons,  we  paid  little  attention  to  their 
disquietude,  which  might  arise  from  mere  impatience  ; 
but  at  length,  observing  that  the  day  was  far  spent, 
and  no  new  object  of  curiosity  presenting  itself,  we 
quitted  the  lake,  and  began  to  retrace  our  steps  to- 
wards Sanhoor,     To  the  left  w^re  many  Bedouin 
encampments,  near  which  several  troops  of  cavalry 
had  been  seen  pitssing  to  and  fro  during  the  day ; 
nevertheless,   as  they  had  hitherto    abstained    from 
offering  us  any  molestation,  we  began  to  imagine  that 
it  might,  after  all,  be  possible  to  effect  our  retreat  out 
of  the  province  without  meeting  with  any  difficidty. 
We  had  not,  however,  proceeded  above  a  mile,  before 
a  small  body  of  horse,  armed  witli  muskets  and  lances, 
-issuing  from  among  the  date  woods,  made  towards  us 
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af  full  gallop.     Our  Mahazi  guide,  who  first  per- 
ceived them,  without  exhibiting  the  slightest  sign 
I  of  trepidation,  though  quite  unaniied,  requested   us 
[to  ride  close  together,  trotting  on  as  if  we  saw  them 
[not,  but  keeping  our  fire-arms  in  our  hands,  cocked 
eady  for  action.       My  dromedary  being  a  female, 
big  with  young,  and  greatly  fatigued  by  the  violent 
manoer  in  which  we  had  travelled,  now  lagged  in  the 
|*ear ;  so  that,  had  not  Monro  slackened  his  pace,  to 
ptllow  me  time  to  come  up,  I  might  have  been  easily 
cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  party*     When  the  Mog- 
rebyiis  had  approached  to  within  a  few  hundred 
[yards  of  our  course,  two  horsemen,  detached  from  the 
main  body,  advanced  to  question  us,  the  remainder 
'lidting  where  they  were.     Galloping  at  full  speed, 
they  called  aloud,  on  coming  within  hearing,  that  the 
Pasha's  government  being  at  an  end,  the  Bedouins 
were  now  lords  of  Egypt,  and  that  as,  no  doubt,  we 
were  partisans  of  the  Pasha,  they  should  make  war 
upon  and  destroy  us.     The  guides  who  had  joined  us 
^t  San/wort  either  taking  no  interest  in  our  fate,  or 
reckoning  on  sharing  the  spoil  should  we  be  speared 
il>y  the  enemy,  walked  doggedly  along  without  uttering 
a  word :  but  the  vouth  from  Senooris,  after  beatinj^ 
my  dromedar)'  into  a  trot,  remained  behind,  in  order 
to  confer  with  our  pursuers.     At  first  they  insisted 
we  belonged  to  the  Pasha's  service,  and  had  been  sent 
ihy  that  cunning  despot  to  observe  their  movements 
[mnd  numbers,  that  he  might  know  how  and  with  what 
force  to  attack  them,  in  the  vain  hope  of  recovering 
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possession  of  the  province  ;  and  that,  therefore,  they 
could  not,  without  betraying  their  own  cause,  allow  us 
to  letum  iii  safety  to  Cairo.  To  this  our  guide 
made  answer,  that  we  were  mere  travellers,  whose  sole 
business  it  was  to  run  about  the  world,  measuring  the 
length  and  breadth  of  rivers,  and  the  circumference 
of  seas  \  observing  the  buildings  which  ancient  nations 
had  left  behind  them  ;  and  inquiring  into  what  every 
man  ate  and  drank  ;  that,  in  short,  we  were  English- 
men, who  had  never  been  known,  Hke  other  Franks, 
to  make  war  upon  or  kidnap  the  natives  for  the  Pasha. 
The  men  of  Sanhoor  now  joining  in  this  repre- 
sentation, they  were  at  length  convinced  we  were 
Englishmen  J  who,  thank  God!  seem  to  be  every 
where  respected  for  their  honour  and  integrity.  Re- 
linquishing, therefore,  their  hostile  design,  they  suf- 
fered us  to  proceed  on  our  way  in  peace. 


DLVIL  From  the  borders  of  the  lake  to  Medinet 
el  Fayoom^  is  between  twelve  and  thirteen  miles;  and 
the  day  already  drawing  towards  its  close,  we  at  first  en- 
tertained the  intention  of  passing  the  night  at  Sanhoor. 
But  the  inhabitants  being  in  league  with  the  Arabs 
of  the  desert,  a  different  party  of  whom  might  arrive 
in  the  village,  —  where  the  Pasha  possessed  not  a 
single  soldier,  perhaps  not  a  single  partisan,  —  and 
quietly  cut  us  off  during  the  night.  To  advance, 
after  dark,  was  likewise  hazardous ;  for,  our  camels 
being  nearly  knocked  up,  and  the  roads  intricate  and 
intersected  by  canals,  shonld  our  guide  fail  us,  we 
might  be  left  to  wander  all  night  through  a  country 
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infested  by  marauding  parties  and  dangerous  even  by 
day.     However,  having  much  faith  in  the  young  man, 
we  determined  to  rely  wholly  on  his  fidelity,  and 
desired  him  to  proceed,  by  the  nearest  route,  towards 
the  capital  of  the  province.     Hitherto,  we  had  beheld 
neither  the  rose-gardens  nor  the  olive  plantations  for 
which  the  Fayooni  has  always  been  celebrated  ;  but, 
shortly  after   quitting    JSanhoo7\    we  entered  on  a 
country  exhibiting  considerable  irregularity  of  surlace, 
covered   in   many   parts   by  groves   of  olive   trees, 
extending  along  and  shading  the  road.     The  general 
features  of  the  landscape  were  here  exceedingly  beau- 
tiful, eveiy  turn  of  the  path- way  presenting  a  new 
vista,  between  woods  and  copses,  over  fields  exqui- 
sitely green,  and  ending,  perhaps^  with  the  prospect  of 
some  distant  village.     But  this  part  of  the  province, 
though  highly  fertile,  is  thinly  peopled,  the  villages 
being  few  and  distant  from  each  other;  and,  as  in  all 
countries  where  property  and  life  are  insecure,  no 
scattered  villas,    farms,    or   cottages,   are    anywhere 
seen.     About  sunset  we  arrived  at  Fedmin  ;  where 
Bekoni,  building,  as  usual,  on  a  popular  tradition, 
supposes  the  labyrinth  may  have  been  situated^     The 
tradition,  however,  relates  to  three  hundred  Christian 
churches,  —  the  dream,    in   all  probability,  of  some 
ignorant  Copt ;  — *  but  if  we  multiply  three  hundred 
by  ten,  we  shall  have  three  thousand,  out  of  which 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  erecting  a  labyrinth. 
Proceeding  in  this  way,  nothing  can  arrest  our  pro- 
gress ;  traditions,  in  Egypt,  will  always  be  at  hand, 
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in  support  of  any  hypothesis  :  we  shall  only  have  to 
adapt  them  to  our  particular  purposes.  Still,  it  is 
probable  that  Fedmin  stands  on  the  site  of  some 
ancient  town,  the  mounds  of  dust  and  rubbish — the 
the  constant  accompaniment  of  an  Egyptian  village, 
among  which,  however,  we  eoidd  see  no  substruc- 
tions, bricks,  or  remains  of  ancient  buddings — being 
here  larger  and  more  numerous  than  usual.  A  canal, 
with  a  very  deep  channel,  but  no  great  quantity  of 
water,  runs  close  to  the  village  on  the  east* 


DLVIIL  Night  came  on  shortly  after  we  had 
passed  Fedmin :  there  was  no  moon,  but  the  stars 
shone  brightly,  affording  considerable  light,  by  which 
we  continued  to  prosecute  our  journey*  Nevertheless, 
from  the  hesitating  manner  of  our  guide,  when  there 
were  several  paths  branching  off  in  different  directions, 
it  was  evident,  though  he  would  not  confess  it,  that 
he  was  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  way.  We 
moreover  began,  as  well  as  our  beasts,  to  experience 
some  fatigue,  having  been  about  fourteen  hours  on 
the  road  ;  and  the  idea  of  passing  the  night  at  some 
of  the  hamlets  on  the  left,  the  situation  of  which  we 
could  discover  by  the  lights  burning  in  the  cottages, 
at  length  presented  itself:  but  while  we  were  discuss- 
ing the  point  and  inquiring  into  the  merits  of  the 
different  villages,  we  met  a  party  of  Turkish  soldiers, 
marching  upon  Fedminy  who  said  that  another  half 
hour  would  bring  us  to  Medimt  Though  not  unac- 
quainted with  the  length  of  an  Egyptian  half  hour, 
we  now  abandoned  the  design  of  stopping  short  of 
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Medineh  and  pushed  on  with  all  speed.      All  this 
part  of  the  Fayoom  is  intersected  in  a  wqjiderful  man- 
ner \^ith  eanals,  which  everpvhere  in  Egypt,  and  more 
particularly  in  this  provincCj  present,  as  I  have  before 
observed,  the  appearance  of  natural  rivers,  possessing 
[picturesquely  wooded  banks,  meandering  courses,  and 
I  streams  of  clear  water,  alternately  deep  and  shallow, 
'with  a  rippling  current  always  perceptible.     Along 
the  edges  of  such  canals,  our  road  frequently  lay 
over  narrow  footpaths  worn  in  the  face  of  their  lofty 
[steep  banks,  where  one  false  step  would  have  pre- 
reipitated  us  into  the  water  below.     The  night  being 
much  too  dark  to  pretend  to  guide  the  dromedaries, 
which  had  the  same  motive  as  ourselves  for  guard- 
ting  against  accidents,  we  were  fain  to  trust  to  them 
entirely  the  care  of  our  necks.     No  less  sure-footed 
than  the  mule,  they  proved  themselves  well  worthy 
|of  the  confidence  we  reposed  in  them,  mounting  and 
descending  the  steepest  eminences  without  slipping  or 
stumbling.     Here,  we  were  told,  the  famous  rose- 
gardens  are  situated ;  but  the  roses  were  not  yet  in 
bloom,  so  that,  even  had  we  not  traversed  the  country 
in  the  dark,  they  would  have  added  less  to  the  beauty 
[of  the   prospect   than  so  many  gooseberry  bushes* 
However,  the  cultivation  of  the  rose,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  attar^  are  still  conducted  on  a  large  scale 
in  the  Fm/omn,  where  the  rose  plantations  of  one 
European  speculator  occupy  thirty  thousand  acres. 


DLIX.    As  we    approached   Medinet^ — which, 
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from  the  spot  where  we  met  with  the  soldiers,  was 
more  than  twice  the  distance  they  stated, — the  canals 
became  larger,  and  the  locks,  sluices,  and  bridges 
more  frequent-  To  thread  the  winding  camel-track 
between  the  nomerous  arms  of  these  vast  water-works 
was  an  undertaking  of  some  nicety,  our  path  fre- 
quently leading  over  the  top  of  a  narrow^  causeway, 
thrown  across  extensive  reservoirs ;  while  all  around 
was  heard  the  noise  of  water  falling  over  the  dams 
and  sluices  into  deep  canals.  At  length,  on  arriving 
among  the  mounds  encumbering  its  environs,  supposed 
to  mark  the  site  of  the  ancient  Croeodilopolis,  or 
Arsinoe,  we  heard  the  barking  of  dogs  in  the  city, 
and,  just  as  the  muezzins  were  chaunting  the  *'  Turk," 
entered  the  gates ;  which,  in  all  Mohammedan  coun- 
tries, are  then  closed  for  the  night*  Medinet  would 
appear  to  be  a  populous  town.  The  streets,  when  we 
entered,  w*ere  crowded,  the  shops  open  and  tolerably 
w^ell  lighted,  indicating  considerable  business  and 
activity.  Our  appearance  —  particularly  Monro*s 
Frank  costume  and  hat —  excited  much  curiosity, 
and  numbers  of  idle  persons  and  boys  followed  us 
towards  the  caravanserai ;  where  w^e  found  a  good 
upper  room  to  sleep  in.  The  stairs  and  w^alls  of  this 
building  contained  several  fragments  of  granite  and 
marble,  some  of  which  were  covered  with  hierogly- 
phics and  Egyptian  bas-reliefs,  ^^Tiile  dinner  was 
preparing,  the  keeper  of  the  caravanserai,  an  old  Arab 
of  jolly  jocund  countenance,  paid  us  a  visit,  and 
related  the  news  of  the  day,  in  the  hope,  apparently, 
of  being  paid  in  kind.     According  to  his  account,  the 
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affair  with  the  Moggrebjms  had  been  far  more  impor- 
tant than  we  had  hitherto  supposed :  learning  that 
marauding  parties  were  daily  pouring  in  from  the 
desert,  and  spreading  themselves  over  the  country, 
the  mamoor,  or  governor  of  the  province,  had  pro- 
ceeded, with  all  the  forces  he  commanded,  towards 
the  lake,  where  he  found  the  enemy  encamped. 
There  an  action  took  place,  in  which,  after  some  loss 
on  both  sides,  the  Bedouins  were  worsted,  and  com- 
pelled to  fly,  with  their  wives  and  children^  leaving 
their  camels,  cattle,  sheep^  &c»  behind  them.  Upon 
these,  as  on  lawful  plunder,  the  mamoor  immediately 
made  seizure,  and  was  about  to  march  away  with 
thera,  when  the  Arabs,  in  the  hope  of  recovering  their 
property,  attacked  him  suddenly,  but  were  a  second 
time  beaten  off,  though  not  without  loss  on  the  side  of 
the  governor;  who,  fearing  they  might  once  more 
return,  in  greater  force,  hastened  with  all  possible  ce- 
lerity towards  Medinefy  where  he  anived,  with  his 
booty,  before  dark*  and  caused  the  gates  to  be  closed, 
after  which  he  began  to  congratulate  himself  upon  his 
victory.  But  the  affair  w^as  not  yet  over;  for  about 
midnight,  the  Bedouins,  who  had  all  the  w^ay  hovered 
at  a  distance  in  his  rear,  broke  open  the  gates,  entered 
the  city  in  great  numbers,  and,  by  the  connivance  or 
through  the  terror  of  the  inhabitants,  recovered  the 
whole  of  their  flocks  and  herds,  with  which  they  de- 
parted, without  committing  any  other  act  of  hostility. 
Ashamed  of  his  negligence,  or  distrustful  of  the  dis- 
position of  the  inhabitants,  the  govenior  had  from 
that  day   abstained   from   going   abroad,   and    still 
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remained  in  voluntary  confinement  in  his  own  palace ; 
but  Ahmed  Pasha,  late  governor  of  the  Hejaz,  was 
said  to  have  arrived  with  a  large  military  force  at 
BenisooSf,  on  his  way  to  the  Fayoom;  where 
his  presence,  it  was  expected,  would  speedily  put  a 
stop  to  the  depredations  and  absurd  hopes  of  the 
Bedouins. 
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OF  THE  ARABS — TRAVELLING  ON  DROMEDARIES — SLUICES  OF 
^THE     BAHR     TOUSSOUFF —   WATER     OF    THE    NILE  ^  SWARMS     OF 

WINGED  ANTS  —  ARRIVAL  AT  BENISOOEF  —  THE  CARAVANiSRAl 

TURKISH  SOLDIERS  —  LODGE  IN  A  SUED. 


Friday,  March  9.     BeimQOtf^ 

DLX.  At  Medinet^  from  which  we  departed  about 
sunrise,  our  active  and  faithful  guide  from  Senoorii 
quitted  us,  seemingly  well  satisfied  with  the  present 
we  made  him.  After  accompanying  us  a  short  dis- 
tance beyond  the  city,  he  struck  off'  into  a  different 
path,  leading  towards  his  home.  Of  Arsinae,  or 
Crocodilopolis,  if  it  really  stood  here,  nothing  now 
remains  but  heaps  of  rubbish,  among  which  frag- 
mentit  of  columns  and  ancient  bricks  are  occasionally 
found.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  situated  the  few 
vineyards  which  are  still  kept  up  in  the  Faifoonu 
Formerly,  it  is  said,  a  good  white  wine  was  made  here; 
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but  this,  I  believe,  is  no  longer  the  case,  the  gmpes 
being  sent  to  Cairo  lor  eating ;  but,  if  those  which  I 
tasted  in  November  could  be  regarded  as  a  favourable 
specimen,  very  little  can  be  said  in  praise  of  them* 
In  this  city  the  rose-water  and  attar  are  manufactured ; 
but  as,  of  course,  the  process  takes  place  much  later 
in  the  spring,  we  could  not  witness  it-  Close  to  the 
walls  we  saw  one  of  the  roi^e-gardeus ;  but  the  bushes 
being  scarcely  in  leaf,  made  a  very  sorry  appearance. 
Pursuing  our  journey  eastward,  crossing  several  large 
canals,  over  bridges  of  stone,  we  hastened  towards  the 
pyramid  of  Hawani ;  where  the  French,  and  those 
who  have  adopted  their  notions,  place  the  site  of  the 
labyrinth*  Our  progress,  however,  w^as  slow,  the 
country  itself  being  a  real  labjninth,  w^here  canals, 
ditches,  morasses,  small  lakes,  —  the  slender  remains 
of  the  inundation,  —  obliged  us  every  moment  to  turn 
out  of  our  course,  to  wind  bither  and  thither  ;  to 
mount,  to  descend,  to  x^etrace  our  footsteps,  until  at 
length,  when  our  patience  was  nearly  exhausted,  w^ 
found  ourselves  near  the  pyramid*  But  at  this  point 
we  were  completely  stopped,  having  got  entangled  in 
a  swamp,  from  which  there  appeared  no  way  of  extri- 
cating ourselves.  Our  excellent  old  Bedouin,  now 
our  only  guide,  having  never  been  ui  this  part  of  the 
country,  the  whole  day  might  probably  have  been 
wasted  in  wandering  among  these  delusive  l)Ogs,  had 
we  not  at  length  discovered  a  peasant  in  the  fields, 
whom  w^e  tempted,  by  the  promise  of  a  few  piastres, 
to  abandon  his  labour,  and  become  our  guide.  By 
Ids  aid  we  traversed  the  bed  of  the  great  arm  of  the 


Bahr  Youssouff,  by  which,  at  the  season  of  the  inun- 
dation, the  waters  of  the  Nile  arc  conducted  into  Lake 
Moeris,  and  diffused  in  innumerable  smaller  streams 
over  the  province,  which  they  fertilise  and  beautify. 
In  several  parts  of  the  channel,  now  di-y,  we  observ^ed 
immense  quantities  of  oyster-shells,  bright  and  shining 
like  raother-of-pccirl ;  and  excellent  oysters,  of  a  par- 
ticular kind,  are  caught  among  the  ponds  and  lagoons, 
in  different  parts  of  the  canal,  where  a  bed  sufficiently 
deep  is  afforded  to  the  water.  Having  crossed  the 
channel  of  the  Balir  Youssouff,  we  arrived  at  a  small 
sandy  ridge,  formed,  perhaps,  originally  by  the  earth 
thrown  up  out  of  tiie  canal,  parallel  with  which  it 
^^  runs-  Here  we  dismounted,  and  directing  our 
^m  attendants  to  kindle  a  fire  among  the  sand-hills,  and 
[  prepare  breakfastj  proceeded  towards  the  pretended 

^^  site  of  the  labyrinth  ;  having  been  carried,  on  the 
^"  shoulders  of  our  guides,  over  a  small  deep  canal, 
I  running  towards  the  north    along  the  foot  of  the 

L  pyramid. 


DLXI.  Between  this  branch  of  the  Bahr  Youssouff 
tod  the  ruins  there  is  a  succession  of  mounds  of 
considerable  height ;  passing  over  which,  we  come  to 
a  small  plain,  extending  northward  to  the  foot  of  the 
pyramid,  evidently  the  site  of  some  great  edifice,  or 
collection  of  edifices,  and  thickly  strewed  with  frag- 
ments of  columns,  some  of  a  very  beautiful  white 
marble,  others  of  red  or  blue  granite.  Nearly  all  the 
pillai^s  had  been  clustered,  like  those  in  the  hypogea 
at  Benihassan,  or  in  a  Gothic  cathedral*     The  sur- 
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face  of  the  plain  resembles  in  appearance  the  top  of 
a  town  ovenvhehned  by  the  sand,  where  the  roofs 
have  fallen  in»  where  the  walls  have  been  entirely 
buried,  and  where  pits  and  sliglit  undulations  alone 
mark  the  spot,  and  suggest  the  idea  that  human 
habitations  once  existed  below.  But  if  the  labyrinth 
was  situated  here,  the  fifteen  hundred  chambers 
erected  or  excavated  beneath  tlie  surface  of  the  soil, 
must  still  remain  ;  for  it  k  incredible  that  buildings 
of  such  dimensions  and  solidity,  surrounded  and 
supported  by  the  earth,  should  have  wholly  dis- 
appeared ;  yet  nothing  of  the  kind  has  been  found, 
though  the  pits  and  lioUows  above  described  are 
evidently  the  burrows  of  antiquarians,  who,  in  default 
of  hieroglyphics,  are  compelled  to  seek  the  more 
unequivocal  testimony  of  architectural  monuments. 
Numerous  shells,  glittering  like  pearl,  and  almost 
calcined  by  the  sun,  lie  scattered  over  the  sand-heaps 
among  the  fragments  of  ruins*  Having  minutely 
examined  the  scanty  remains  discoverable  above 
ground,  we  proceeded  to  ascend  the  p}Tamid,  by  a 
steep  narrow  track  at  the  south-west  angle,  winding 
upward  through  heaps  of  loose  bricks  and  earth,  j 
which  slide  down  from  beneath  the  feet ;  but  on 
reaching  the  top,  formerly  fortified  by  the  Arabs,  we 
enjoyed  im  immense  prospect  over  the  whole  of  this 
part  of  the  Foyoom^  far  beyond  Medinet  on  one 
side,  and  Illahoo7i  on  the  other,  across  rich  green  ] 
plains,  alternating  with  sandy  deseits.  At  a  little 
distance  towards  the  east,  we  observed  a  small 
Bedouin  encampment;  and  several  scattered  parties 
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of  Arabs  toiling  beneath  the  scorching  sun  over  the 
waste.  Running  nearly  east  and  west,  between  the 
cultivated  country  and  the  sands,  w^ere  several  canals 
of  water,  with  high  banks  of  earth  ;  but  nothing 
meriting  the  name  of  a  hill  was  anywhere  visible. 
The  pyramid  has  been  opened  on  the  northern  side, 
where  a  deep  ravine,  extending  from  top  to  bottom, 
like  a  torrent-bed,  has  been  produced  by  the  slovenly 
excavators.  An  adit  and  chambers  are  said  to  have 
been  discovered  ;  but  the  bricks,  descending  in  heaps, 
and  cmmbling  in  their  fall,  have  once  more  choked 
up  the  entrance,  and  rendered  a  second  excavation 
necessary,  I  have  nowliere  seen  larger  bricks  than 
those  used  in  the  construction  of  this  pyramid  ; 
which  are  seventeen  inches  in  length,  eight  in  breadth, 
and  four  and  a  half  in  thickness ;  but,  being  merely 
sun-dried,  they  easily  crumble  away,  and  the  p}T'amid, 
already  almost  reduced  to  a  shapeless  keap,  will,  in  a 
short  time,  appear  only  as  an  inunense  barrow. 


DLXII.  On  descending  to  the  plain  we  walked 
round  the  pyramid,  close  to  the  northern  face  of 
which  are  the  remains  of  an  Arab  village,  erected 
with  the  spoils  of  the  Egyjitians  ;  but  this  also  has 
long  fallen  to  decay,  the  sands  of  the  desert  now 
creeping  over  the  walls,  while  all  around  there  is  the 
silence  of  death,  lletuniing  by  the  way  we  had 
come,  and  breakfasting  among  the  sand-hills  on  the 
banks  of  the  canal,  we  were  about  to  depart,  when 
we  observed  an  Arab  reconnoitring  our  movements 
from  the  top  of  the  pyramid.     He   had   probably 
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intended  to  offer  his  services  as  as  a  guide,  btit 
arrived  too  late.  Our  road  now  lay  along  the  edge 
of  the  desert,  sometimes  passing  over  a  series  of  lofty 
mounds,  or  a  raised  causeway,  running  parallel  with 
the  great  arm  of  the  Bahr  Youssouff,  which  branches 
forth  from  the  main  canal  a  little  to  the  east  of 
Illahoon.  This  great  artificial  river,  probably  the 
work  of  Moeris,  having  been  long  neglected,  is  rapidly 
filling  up.  It  was  now  in  a  great  measure  dry  ;  but, 
when  filled,  during  the  inundation,  with  water,  must 
present  the  appearance  of  a  noble  river,  rather  than 
»of  a  canal,  since,  in  some  parts,  it  cannot  fall  short 
[)f  four  or  five  hundred  yards  in  breadth.  The  road 
etween  Medinet  and  Benimoef  appears  to  be  well 
frequented*  All  the  morning  we  were  constantly 
fiMng  or  meeting  vrith  small  parties  of  peasants, 
some  driving  camels  or  asses  laden  with  wood  to- 
wards the  Fayoora,  others  proceeding  with  the  pro- 
duce of  their  lands  towards  the  Nile.  In  many 
places  the  banks  of  the  canals  are  shaded  by  fine  tall 
willows,  which  we  found  the  peasants  busily  em- 
ployed in  cutting  ;  but  what  use  they  make  of  them 
I  could  not  learn. 


I 


ULXIII.  The  pyramid  of  Illahoo7i  was  already 
in  sight  ere  we  quitted  that  of  Hawara  ;  but,  owing 
to  the  sinuosities  of  the  way,  which  seemed  some- 
times to  approach,  sometimes  to  recede  from  the  de- 
sired point,  it  was  nearly  twelve  o'clock  before  we 
arrived  opposite  to  where  it  stands.  Here  we  dis- 
mounted from  our  camels,  which  exhibited  signs  of 
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great  fatigue,  and  leaving  them  to  browse  on  the 
coarse  prickly  plants  growing  upon  the  skirts  of  the 
deseit,  walked  towards  the  pyramid,  across  the 
buniiiig  sand,  between  huge  fragments  of  rock,  many 
of  which  bore  evident  marks  of  the  chisel,  and 
through  low  hollows,  where  the  sun's  rays,  concen- 
trated and  reflected  from  the  earth,  were  literally 
scorching.  Of  more  intense  heat  than  this  I  can 
form  no  conception,  the  rocks  and  sands  appearing 
be  kindled  by  the  sun,  so  that  we  seemed  to  be 
walking  over  the  hot  cinders  of  a  volcano.  Every 
object  around  being  clothed  with  insufferable  splen- 
dour by  the  dazzling  light,  descending  like  a  flood 
upon  the  desert,  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  move 
along  with  half-closed  eyes;  and  from  a  long  journey 
over  a  desert  of  this  kind,  with  no  other  covering  for 
the  head  than  the  Turkish  cap  which  I  then  wore, 
Opthalmia,  if  not  blindness,  would  inevitably  ensue. 
)n  drawing  near  the  pyramid,  we  immediately  ob- 
^terved  a  striking  peculiarity  in  its  appearance  :  be- 
tween the  dark  unburned  bricks,  with  which  it 
seemed  to  be  constructed,  we  could  [>erceive,  on 
every  side,  immense  blocks  of  stone  projecting 
through  the  causing.  This  circumstance  leading  me 
to  reflect  more  maturely  on  the  subject,  I  was  con- 
vinced by  the  observations  I  after%vards  made,  that 
the  majority,  if  not  the  whole  of  the  pyramids, 
merely  small  natural  hills,  faced  with  masonry. 
To  a  certain  extent,  we  know  this  to  he  the  case  with 
I  that  of  Cheops,  in  which  the  living  rock  is  visible  in 
fthe  interior.     At  SaJtkarahf  likewise,  the  same  ad- 
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vantage  has  been  taken  of  a  large  rocky  nucleus 
iurnishcd  by  nature;  sfi  that,  in  the  erection  of  these 
vast  temples  of  Venus,  the  Egyptians  would  appear 
to  have  done  nothing  more  than  build  round  a 
number  of  those  conical  hillocks  of  stone,  which  are 
so  numerous  in  this  part  of  the  Libyan  desert,  adding 
to  their  bulk  and  height,  and  fashioning  them  so  as  to 
represent  on  all  sides  the  mystic  Delta,  in  whose 
honour  they  wTre  constructed.  We  may  thus  also 
account  for  the  seemingly  fortuitous  manner  in  which 
the  pyramids  are  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  waste, 
and  for  their  remarkable  proximity  to  each  other 
in  the  case  of  those  of  Ghizeh,  Herodotus  relates 
that  Asychis  *,  desirous  of  surpassing  his  prede- 
cessors, not  by  the  grandeur  or  magnificence  of  his 
public  works,  but  by  the  difficulties^  which  he  knew^how 
to  overcome,  erected  a  pyramid  of  bricks  made  vsrith 
mud  drawn  up  by  poles  from  the  bottom  of  the  lake; 
and  that  he  connnemorated  his  silly  achievement  on 
a  stone  in  the  face  of  the  pyramid.  If  the  lake  in- 
tended in  this  passage  was  that  of  Moeris,  or  the 
Bahr  Youamuffy — which  seems  to  have  been  not 
unfrequently  confounded  with  the  lake, — then  the 
pyramid  of  Asychis  may  be  that  of  Illahoon^  or  of 


*    *nttp€aKfaOat  Sc  BovXAj^itvttv  ToDroy   rijv   jSotrtA/a  'robs   irp6Tfpov   iwDrav 

itot^ffavra*  iv  rfi  ypdfjifiara  4v  Xi(9^  ijHiKohafji^fvot  raS*  kiyotnJi  iu^t,  MH  ME 
KAT0N02eHi2  HPOl  TA2  AI0INA^  nTPAMTAAS;  UPOEVn  TK?  AYTEnN 
TO^orrON,  020N  O  ZEia  TnM  AAAriN  eEflN.  KONTflt  TAP  TOOTTn- 
TONTE2  E2  AIMNHN,  O,  TT  UPOJXOITO  TOT  nHAOT  THi  KONTHf, 
TOTTO  5TAAErONTE2,  nAINBOT^  EIPT5AN,  KAI  ME  TPOOXi*  TOIOrTOi 
EEEnOIHSAN.  mimaf  ^kkv  rtNToirra  diro9^{(ur0at. —  1.  li.  c,  130. 
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Hawara  ;  though  the  inscription  nowhere  appears. 
By  compelling  the  people  to  labour,  however,  in 
w*orki>  of  this  kind,  to  the  neglect  of  agriculture  and 
commerce,  Asychis  reduced  his  subjects  to  great 
poverty  and  misery  ;  so  that,  in  order  to  raise  money 
for  their  subsistence,  they  were,  in  many  cases,  com- 
pelled to  pawn  the  dead  bodies  of  their  parents. 
Like  the  Hardm  el  Keddbj  this  pyramid  springs  up 
abnost  perpendicularly  from  a  conical  base,  and  having 
attained  a  certain  elevation,  slopes  rapidly  to  a  point. 
Originally,  therefore,  it  was  not  possible  to  ascend  to 
its  summit ;  but  by  the  industry  of  the  Arabs  a  path 
has  been  formed  on  its  southern  face,  leading  in  a 
zigzag  direction  to  the  top,  Denou  considers  this 
the  most  dilapidated  of  all  the  pyramids  of  Egypt; 
but  it  is  perhaps  less  ruinous  than  that  of  Hawara  ; 
and  in  the  desert  near  Dashour  m\A  Sakkarah  there 
are  several  structures  of  this  kind  already  reduced  to 
the  shape  and  appearance  of  barrows.  •  No  attempt 
seems  to  have  been  made  to  open  a  passage  into  the 
interior,  though  it  no  doubt  contains  chambers,  like 
the  other  pyTamids ;  but  on  the  sand,  all  around  its 
base,  we  observed  the  tracks  of  numerous  wheeled 
carriages,  which  we  found,    upon  examination,   had 

♦  Like  those  itncient  striictnres  in  Mexico  describetl  hy  Captain 
Lyons,  "  We  walked  afterwards  to  sec  the  remains  of  what  Uie  Padre 
infanxied  me  were  once  Pyramids,  and  to  wliicli  tiie  name  of  *  Cue  * 
is  Ntill  applied^  altiiotigh  they  are  now  nothing  more  than  five  or  six 
mounds  of  earth,  of  thirty  or  fort  v  feet  in  height.  They  lie  westward 
of  the  town,  near  each  other,  and  on  the  plain  around  them  I  foimd 
several  pieces  of  obsidian  *'u*row-head&,  which  mu»c  have  been  hrouj^ht 
from  a  p-eat  distance  by  the  warriors  who  once  pcopkd  the  banks  of 
the  ri?Cf /*  —  Joitmal  of  a  Retidtmce^  Src,  in  Me:nco,    Vol.  i.  pp*  6^  55. 
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been  employed  in  carrying  away  stones  cut  from  the 
north-east  comer  of  the  hill,  on  which  it  has  been 
erected ;  so  that  in  all  probabihty  it  will  shortly  be 
imdermined  and  totally  oveithro^vn.  The  stones 
thus  obtained  would  appear  to  be  used  in  the  public 
buildings  and  sluices  on  the  Bahr  Youssouff. 


DLXIV,  On  the  edge  of  the  desert,  near  this 
spot,  there  was  another  Bedouin  encampment.  In 
the  course  of  the  moniing  we  had  ridden  through 
two  cfr  three  similar  clusters  of  tents,  the  inhabitants 
of  w^hich  always  greeted  us  civilly  as  w^e  passed ;  but 
in  no  instance  were  we  invited  to  stop,  or  enter  their 
dw^elHngs,  though  accompanied  by  a  Bedouin.  The 
appearance  of  these  encampments  inspired  me  with  a 
favourable  idea  of  the  nomadic  life.  Arranged  in 
the  form  of  a  half-moon,  with  their  doors,  if  they 
may  be  so  called,  all  turned  towards  the  east,  the 
tents  stood  sufficiently  near  each  ottier  for  the  pur- 
pose of  good  neighbourhood,  though  separated  by  a 
space  through  which  their  cattle  might  pass  to  and 
fro ;  while  the  whole  area  enclosed  between  the 
horns  of  the  crescent,  in  most  cases  covered  with 
short  grass,  formed  a  sort  of  lawn,  or  play-ground  for 
the  children  of  the  camp,  where  they  would  always 
be  under  their  mother's  eye.  No  litter,  or  filth 
of  any  kind,  polluted  the  neighbourhood  of  their 
dwellings.  Great  happiness  and  freedom  may  cer- 
tainly be  enjoyed  in  a  life  of  wandering,  like  that  of 
the  Bedouins,  where  the  tribe  numbers  sufficient 
members  to  render  it  feared  or 
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respected  by  its  enemies.  All  the  affections  are 
brought  properly  into  play  ;  the  physical  powers  are 
exercised^  without  being  exhausted  ;  and  the  mind, 
though  deprived  of  the  aids  and  incentives  to  ex- 
ertion supplied  by  European  civilisation,  and  aban- 
doned more  to  its  own  resources,  finds  in  romance,  and 
a  certain  wild  and  irregular  poetry,  pleasures  which 
more  cultivated  intellects  would  not,  perhaps,  disdain 
to  share.  The  tents  are  low,  but  spacious  and  airy, 
having  at  either  end  something  resembling  a  chimney, 
which,  whatever  may  be  its  use,  spoils  the  appearance 

.of  the  whole.     Like  the  dbhas^  or  outer  garments  of 

[the  men,  they  are  made  of  a  brown  and  white  cloth, 
the  stripes  of  which  are  from  a  foot  and  a  half  to 
three  feet  in  width  ;  but,  while  the  former  are  of 
cotton  or  wool,  these  are  manufactured  of  camel's 
hiir.  By  day  they  are  entirely  open  on  one  side,  so 
as  to  expose  the  whole  of  the  interior,  even  the  part 
inhabited  by  the  women  :  for  the  Bedouins  entertain 
few  of  those  prejudices  respecting  the  sex,  which 
prevail  in  most  parts  of  the  East,  Being  themselves 
free,  they  allow  their  wives  and  daughters  to  enjoy 

|the  same  liberty  ;  which  is  very  rarely  abused.  In 
personal  charms,  the  women  of  the  desert  are  greatly 
superior  to  those  of  the  cultivated  country;  possessing 
more  delicate  features,  brighter  eyes,  and  counte- 
nances, indicative  of  greater  intelligence  and  vivacity; 
though  I  saw  none  of  those  beautiful  girls  described 
by  some  travellers,  whose  judgment,  in  these  matters, 
was  not,  perhaps,  sufficiently  exercised;  for,  according 

tto  European  notions,  all  the  Bedouin  women  are 
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deficient  in  that  softness,  harmony,  and  elongation  of 
features  indispensable  to  female  beanty.  In  them, 
as  among  the  men,  the  characteristic  national  type  is 
remarkably  unvaried  ;  for  though,  of  course,  differ- 
ences in  complexion  and  countenance  may  be  ob- 
served, they  seem,  upon  the  whole,  like  the  members 
of  one  immense  family.  Both  sexes  are  tattooed, — 
the  men  on  the  arms  ;  the  women  both  on  the  arms 
and  chin,^ — with  the  figures  of  flowers  or  stars,  or 
some  other  fanciful  ornament.  In  every  respect  these 
small  encampments  were  highly  interesting  ;  for 
though  a  number  of  the  men  were  absent  with  their 
flocks  and  herds,  enough  remained  to  confer  an  air 
of  life  and  activity  upon  the  scene. 


DLXV.  I  have  already,  observed  that  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  in  the  sands  near  the  pyramid,  was  exceed- 
ingly powerful,  rendering  w^alking  a  laborious  task  ; 
but  the  moment  we  mounted  our  dromedaries,  and 
put  theui  in  motion,  there  again  appeared  to  be  an 
agreeable  coolness  in  the  air.  In  the  desert,  the 
camel  possesses  many  decided  advantages,  as  a  saddle 
animal,  over  the  horse  ;  for,  in  addition  to  those 
arising  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  construction,  and 
its  capacity  to  endure  privation  and  fatigue,  it  places 
the  rider  so  high  above  the  ground,  that  the  reflection 
of  the  8un*s  rays,  nearly  intolerable  on  foot,  are 
scarcely  at  all  felt ;  while  an  agreeable  freshness  is 
kept  up  in  the  air,  by  the  rapidity  of  its  movements. 
Turning  off  towards  the  right,  we  crossetl  the  bed  of 
the  canal  of  Iltahoon^  over  a  long  causeway,  where 
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wall  after  wall  lias  been  tlirown  across  the  channel, 

for  the  purpose  of  retaining  water  for  irrigation ;  and 
the  ponds  and  reservoirs  thus  fonned  were  still  far 
from  being  exhausted.  Proceeding  towards  the  east, 
we  in  a  short  time  arrived  at  a  noble  bridge  of  many 
arches,  thrown  across  the  Bahi'  Youssouff,  and  in- 
tended, not  for  the  use  of  the  peasant  or  traveller 
desirous  of  traversing  the  canal,  but  to  regulate  the 
quantity  of  water  admitted  into  the  Fayoom  during 
the  ininidation;  for  which  purpose  each  arch  is  fur- 
nished with  a  kind  of  portcullis,  which  can  be  lowered 
or  raised*  in  proportion  as  more  or  less  water  is 
wanted.  This  is  one  of  the  useful  works  of  the 
Pasha;  and  its  design  and  execution  are  highly  cre- 
ditable to  the  architect*  A  small  village,  containing 
several  public  buildings  in  a  state  of  forwardness, 
occupies  the  bank  of  the  canal  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  bridge,  erected  a  little  to  the  east  of 
more  ancient  water- works,  apparently  of  more  massive 
but  less  tastefnl  construction*  Retimiiug  over  the 
bridge,  which  we  had  crossed  by  mistake,  we  pro- 
ceeded along  the  noitheni  bank  of  the  Bahr  Youssouff 
towards  Benuooef 


DLXVL  During  the  whole  of  this  journey,  from 
the  time  of  our  quitting  the  river  at  Ghizeh^  we  had 
diimk  bad  and  sometimes  brackish  water,  and  I  now 
longed,  with  an  earnestness  indescribable,  to  reach 
Benimoijfl  that  I  might  again  drink  of  pure  water. 
It  is  a  sayhig  among  the  Arabs,  that  whoever  ha-s 
once  tasted  of  the  Nile,  can  never  wholly  abandon 
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the  Sacred  Valley,  but,  wherever  he  may  wander,  will 
some  time  or  another  return  to  Egypt*  drawn  thither 
by  the  magical  attractions  of  its  river:  and  I  pardon 
the  Arabs  for  their  enthusiasm,  for  on  this  day, 
though  surrounded  by  canals,  the  waters  of  the  Nile 
appeared  to  me  like  that  fountain  for  which  David 
thirsted, — ^morc  desirable  than  milk  or  honey;  —  and, 
as  I  rode  across  the  wide  plain  which  separated  me 
from  them,  I  beheld  with  extreme  impatience  the 
vdlage  groves  cammg  in  sight  one  after  another, 
informing  me  I  was  still  far  from  the  river.  At 
r  length,  however,  early  in  the  afternoon,  the  white 
minarets  of  Benimo(^f]  glittering  among  the  deep 
verdure  of  the  date  palms,  appeared  in  the  distance, 
inspiring  me  with  delight,  for  I  knew  that  the  Nile 
flowed  at  their  feet  \  but  while  1  was  enjoying,  by 
F  anticipation,  the  luxury  of  quenching  my  thirst  with 
|}ure  water,  myriads  of  winged  ants  *,  arising  from 
{ ^he  earth  and  stagnant  pools,  settled   on  our  faces^ 


Y  •A  flimilar  phenomenon  was  observed  by  Mr.  Head  m  the  forests  of 
Iflforth  America:—**  This  day,"  says  he,  "  in  additbn  to  tho§e  before 

rrivcd,  a  small  black  fly  came  in  clouds,  so  as  to  f;ive  me  neitber 
rpeace  nor  rest.  The  summer,  wbich  1  bad  with  such  eagerness  antici- 
ttted,  was  not,  I  found,  about  to  dispense  pleasure  without  alloy  ;  and 
I  che  attackB  of  these  winged  vermin   were  a  grievous  evil.     The  sun 

shone  clear  and  hot^  and  they  pitched  upon  my  face  by  thousands.  They 
I  'got  into  my  eyes  and  down  my  throat,  and  my  temples  were  covered 

with  speckle**     They  were  so  voracious  that  they  buffered  themselves 

to  be  killed  where  they  were,  rather  Llian  take  the  trouble  to  fly  away. 

"With  my  hands  I  swept  them  off  by  hundreds,  and  legions  returned  to 
he  charge,  so   as  to  torment    me   almost  out  of  jiiy  life.     All  the 

morning  it  was  impossible  to  attempt  to  shoot^  and  to  drive  them 
I* away  was  the  wuole  occupation  of  the  day."  —  ForeH  Sc^es^  ^c, 

rfp.  sea. 
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Bead,  shoulders,  and  hands,  buzzing  and  stinging  like 
bees.  Their  numbers  were  ineredible.  We  appeared 
to  each  other  like  moving  ant-hills ;  for  though  we 
swept  them  off  and  killed  them  by  thousands,  until 
they  stunk,  like  putrid  flesh,  about  our  hands  and 
clothes,  the  swarms  never  seemed  to  be  diminished, 
until,  on  our  arrival  at  Benimoef,  they  were  killed 
with  a  besom  in  the  court  of  the  caravanserai.  On 
reaching  the  city,  unusual  bustle  and  activity  were 
observable  in  the  streets,  which  were,  in  fact|  so 
crowded,  that  our  dromedaries  had  scarcely  room  to 
put  their  feet  upon  the  ground  without  trampling 
on  some  person.  The  cause  was  soon  discovered  : 
Ahmed  Pasha,  with  a  division  of  the  Egyptian  army, 
had  ju8t  arrived  from  the  Hejaz,  and  the  soldiers, 
previous  to  their  marching  into  the  Fayoom  against 
the  MoggrehipUy  were  spreading  themselves  through 
the  city,  snatching  in  haste  the  coarse  pleasures 
within  their  reach.  All  the  dancing-girls,  singers, 
and  musicians  were  consequently  employed  ;  and  we 
aund  the  caravanserai  so  entirely  occupied  by  this 
lilitary  rabble,  that  not  a  single  apartment  could  be 
Ftkbtained,  so  that  we  were  constrained  to  pass  the 
ight  in  a  kind  of  open  shed,  half  Hlled  with  sacks  of 
fcom  and  other  merchandise.  In  the  couit,  several 
es  and  camels,  besides  our  own,  were  stabled  ; 
ind  had  any  of  them  felt  disposed,  during  the  night, 
No  share  our  lodgings,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent 
ithem,  the  floor  of  the  shed  not  being  elevated  a  foot 
[above  the  yard.  Here,  for  the  use  of  the  wayfarer, 
I  jt€K>d  a  large  jar  of  Nile  water,  which,  in  comparison 


we  ♦Had  been  comj 

Fayoojn^  seemed  doubly  sweet,  lliere  was  likewise, 
in  the  court,  a  kind  of  a  coffee-house,  kept  by  a 
ragged  young  courtezan,  who, with  the  cameFs  dung, 
and  similar  substances,  which  she  used  for  fuel,  raised 
so  acrid  and  abominable  a  smoke,  that  we  were  almost 
driven  by  it  out  of  our  den*  However,  the  poor 
girl,  w^ho  was  good-natured  and  obligiug,  volmitarily 
assi.sted  our  attendants,  now  considerably  latigucd,  in 
their  culinary  operations,  bringing  them  water,  at- 
tending to  their  fire,  &c.  with  great  alacrity*  When 
our  mattresses  had  been  unrolled  in  the  shed,  we 
sat  down  close  to  tlie  entrance,  to  enjoy  the  curious 
spectacle  which  the  motley  groups,  constantly  enter- 
ing or  qiutting  the  caravanserai,  presented.  Poverty 
and  wTCtchedness  are  not  always  companions  :  more 
ragged  devils  than  were  here  collected  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  in  any  country  ;  but  they  were  not, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  distinguished  by  rueful 
countenances,  and  a  sullen  spiritless  gait.  On  the 
contraiy,  the  ease  and  hilarity  vrith  which  they  sup- 
ported the  weight  of  despotism,  and  contumely,  and 
want,  at  first  made  me  angry  :  it  seemed  as  if  they 
hugged  their  chains.  But  this  superficial  view  of  the 
subject  was  succeeded  by  reflections  of  a  different 
character ;  and  I  acknowledged  the  wisdom  and 
beneficence  of  nature,  in  making  up  for  the  want  of 
freedom,  and  its  concomitant  dignity,  by  a  happy 
insensibility,  and  a  disposition  to  catch  and  reflect 
from  the  speculum  of  the  mind  every  enlivening  ray 
wliicb  circumstances  allow  to  find  its  way  thither. 
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Soon  after  we  had  despatched  our  dinner;  the  great 
gate  of  the  caravanserai  was  shut,  and  the  sober  part 
of  its  inmates  retired  to  rest  *,  but  in  the  upper  suite 
of  apartments  there  were  several  boisterous  Turkish 
soldiers,  who  sang,  laughed,  and  made  a  great  noise 
to  a  comparatively  late  hour.  The  youthful  mistress 
of  the  coffee-house  slept  close  to  us,  in  the  passage, 
with  some  Unfavoured  fellow,  who  seemed  to  hve 
about  the  caravanserai.  For  some  time  a  small  dini 
lamp,  suspended  against  a  wall  in  the  court,  cast  a 
gloomy  light  over  our  uncouth  resting-place  ;  but  the 
wind  blew  tempestuously,  accompanied  with  rain, 
which  falling  in  large  drops  on  the  flaroe,  at  length 
extinguished  it,  and  left  us  in  total  darkness.  Once 
or  twice  when  I  awoke  during  the  night,  the  camels 
and  asses,  incommoded  by  the  rain,  seemed  very 
much  inclined  to  quit  the  wet  court,  and  step  into 
our  bed-chamber ;  but  they  forbore,  and  permitted 
us  to  maintain  undisturbed  possession  of  it  until 
morning. 
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bKPARTURB  FROM  BBNI800BF  —  8H0WBB8  OP  BAIN —  LONG  STBINGS 
OP  CAMBL8  —  DISPOSITION  OP  THB  CAMEL  —  VILLAGE  OF  MAT- 
DOON  —  THB  BAH R   T0US80UFF — MAGNIFICENCE    OF  THE    FALSE 

'  PYRAMID — ERRORS  OF  POCOCKB  AND  NORDEN  —  SAND-STORM  «— 
AVARICE  OP  A   SHEIKH  —  BEAUTIFUL  APPEARANCE  OF  THE    PLAIN 

—  MISERY  OF  THE  PEASANTS  —  EGYPTIAN  COUNTRY  FAIR  —  FO- 
REIGN   MERCHANDISE  —  PICTURESQUE   COSTUMES  —  MOGGREBYN 

.  ROBBBR8  —  PYRAMIDS  OF  DA8H0UR  —  MITRAHENI  —  SUPPOSED 
RUINS  OF  MEMPHIS  —  EGYPTIAN  SCULPTURE  —  GUIDES  OF  8AK- 
KARAH  —  FEMALE  GUIDES — ENTER  THE  PYRAMIDS  OFSAKKARAH 

—  DANGEROUS  POSITION  OF  THB  AUTHOR  —  BIRD  MUMBIY-PITS  — • 
ENCROACHMENT  OF  THB  DESERT  —  PYRAMIDS  OF  MYCERINUS  AND 
CEPHRBNES  —  TOMBS  AND  FUNEREAL  SCULPTURES —  RETURN  TO 
CAIRO. 

Saturday,  March  10.     Geziret  dHaufoh. 

DLXVII.  Quitting  Benisooef  at  an  early  hour, 
and  turning  the  heads  of  our  dromedaries  towards  the 
north,  we  proceeded  gently  along  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  at  some  distance  from  the  stream.  The  sky 
was  overcast,  and  a  slight  sprinkling  of  rain  fell  as 
we  were  entering  on  the  plain ;  so  that,  judging  from 
our  northern  experience,  we  expected  nothing  less 
than  a  perpetual  succession  of  heavy  showers.  As  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach,  the  whole  face  of  the  country 
was  covered  with  rich  verdure  and  signs  of  luxuriant 
fertility  —  beautiful  fields  of  wheat,  lupines,  and 
beans  in  blossom  impregnating  the  atmosphere  with 
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an  agreeable  odour,  Intenningled  with  these  articles 
of  more  obvious  utility,  were  extensive  patches  of  tall 
scdg)^  grass,  used  by  the  Egyptians  in  the  manufac- 
turing of  mats  ;  and  elsewhere  large  tracks  of  ground 
remained  fallow.  The  rain,  having  several  times 
commenced  and  blown  off,  at  length,  as  we  drew  near 
Booah*^  began  to  fall  heavily,  rendering  the  paths 
slippery  for  the  camels^  and  drenching  us  to  the  skin. 
This  rich  and  populous  village  is  approached  by  a  fine 
long  avenue  of  mimosa  trees, — which,  embowering 
the  road,  afforded  us  some  shelter  from  the  shower, 
—  and  in  the  surrounding  fields  and  paddocks, 
green  as  any  in  England,  w^ere  numerous  herds  of 
buffaloes  and  kine. 

DLXVIIL  Halting  at  the  caravanserai,  situated 
at  some  distance  from  the  village,  we  kindled  a  tire 
in  one  of  tlie  courts,  and,  notwithstanding  the  rain, 
ate  our  breakfast  in  the  other  ^ — the  interior  having 
been  defiled  by  some  dirty  Arab-  Here  we  saw  pass 
an  immense  train  of  camels,  intermingled  with  dro- 
medaries, amounting,  I  imagine,  to  upwards  of  a 
.thousand.  A  great  number  were  unladen,  and 
[ieveral  of  enormous  bulk  and  stature,  shuffling  along 
like  so  many  elephants*  While  proceeding  at  his 
natural  pace,  in  a  line  after  many  others,  or  when 
ridden  by  a  person  to  whom  he  is  accustomed,  the 


•  Pococke  uientions  a  villnge,  named  Bouche,  on  the  ciiiial  leading 
Dto  the  Fayoom,  wiiich  lie  (^apposes  to  have  been  Ptolemaisp  the  port 
l^f  Ansinoe,  —  Dacription  of  the  East^  ^c.  vol.  i.  p»  70.     But  no  Qtber 
>wn  ol  this  name  oceurs^  I  believe^  in  this  part  of  Egypt, 
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camel  is  cartainly  a  docile  animal ;  but  remove  him 
out  of  these  circumstances ;  put  a  stranger  on  his  back ; 
endeavour  to  comix4  him  to  travel  abreast  with 
another,  or  drive  him  through  a  bean  or  eorn-iield, 
without  pemiitting  him  to  stop  and  eat ;  and  he 
grows  savagely  unruly,  roars,  snatches  at  the  food, 
or  suddenly  throws  himself  on  the  ground,  to  the 
imminent  danger  of  his  rider's  neck.  I  have  fre- 
quently seen  these  tricks  phiyed  by  a  very  good  camel, 
which,  though  sufficiently  tractable  in  the  desert, 
where  tliere  was  nothmg  to  rouse  his  appetite,  an* 
noyed  and  impeded  us  perjietually  in  the  cultivated 
country. 


DLXIX.  From  Boosh  we  proceeded  northward 
to  the  village  of  Mm/doon;  where,  instead  of  pur- 
suing the  ordinary  route,  we  turned  off  to  the  left, 
towards  the  False  Pyramid,  which  had  been  long 
visible,  sometimes  presenting  the  appearance  of  a 
prodigious  tent  on  the  edge  of  the  verdant  horizon, 
sometimes  dwindling,  from  the  undulations  of  the 
ground,  to  an  insignificant  cone,  or  disappearing 
entirely  behind  the  larger  eminences.  Occasionally, 
we  were  conducted,  by  a  bend  in  the  road,  into  its 
immediate  vicinity  ;  but  pursuing  the  sinuosities  of 
the  pathway,  winding  hither  and  thither,  according 
to  the  position  of  the  different  hamlets,  it  again 
receded,  seeming  to  fly  our  approa4:h,  like  the  unreal 
waters  of  the  desert ;  and  from  this  circumstance,  I 
imagine,  it  has  been  denominated  by  the  Arabs,  the 
J^alse  or  Ddmive  Pyramid.     Our  progress  across  the 
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cultivated  count ly,  where  no  paths  of  any  kind  exist, 
wa.s  much  impeded  by  exteuisive  corn-fields,  which 
coiUd  not  be  traversed  without  inflicting  considerable 
injury  on  the  proprietors.  The  Bahr  Youssouff, 
skirting  the  desei-t,  whose  encroachments  and  devast- 
ations it  limits  and  confines,  is  now,  by  the  neglect 
of  the  govemnieut,  reduced,  during  the  hot  months, 
to  a  chain  of  small  shallow  ponds,  in  many  places 
miles  asunder.  Immediately  after  crossing  the  bed 
of  this  ancient  canal,  we  emerged  into  the  desert, 
and,  leaving  the  camels  to  browse  on  the  coarse  prickly 
plants  growing  among  the  sand,  ascended  towards 
the  pjTamid,  over  the  loity  mounds  irregularly  scat- 
tered around  its  base.  Its  appearance,  from  a  short 
distance,  is  so  red,  that,  like  the  other  religious  struc- 
tures, it  seems  to  have  been  painted  j  but  the  ruddy 
tint  is  in  the  stone,  which,  when  broken  by  the 
hammer,  discloses  numerous  rubiginous  strata*  This 
pyramid  diflFers  totally  in  construction  from  those  of 
Memphis,  consisting  of  a  series  of  square  inclined 
towers,  erected  upon  each  other,  successively  diminish- 
ing in  size  to  the  summit,  and  originally  terminating, 
I  imagine,  in  a  point.  Each  tower,  however,  was 
built  completely,  from  the  foundation  to  the  apex, 
before  that  which  encloses  it,  like  a  sheath,  was  com- 
menced; so  that  the  Eg)ptians  here  exhibited  the 
utmost  prodigality  of  labour  and  expense  }  for  the 
masonry  of  this  prodigious  structure  is  so  admirable, 
the  stones  are  so  truly  squared  *,  and  so  extiuisitely 


•  Pococke,  who  did  not  visit  the  **  False  Pyramid,**  gives  a  very  iiv 
correct  idea  of  it,  and  accina  inclined  to  believe,  from  tbc  reporta  of  the 
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fitted,  —  in  the  parts  intended  to  be  concealed,  no 

less  than  in  those  which  present  themselves  to  the 
eye, — that  it  would  be  almost  ioipossible  to  insert 
the  point  of  a  penknife  between  them.  Midway  up 
the  third  tower,  reckoning  from  the  base,  a  band  of 
unfinished  masonry,  about  eight  feet  broad,  extends 
along  each  of  its  four  faces ;  while  all  above  and 
below  is  finely  smoothed  and  polished.  Though  the 
Egyptians  appear  always  to  have  planed  and  made 
even  their  walls  after  they  were  erected,— beginning, 
in  most  cases,  from  the  top,  and  working  downward, — 
this  rough  band  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  been 
accidentally  left  unfinished,  being  everywhere  of  the 
same  depth,  and  studded  with  greater  inequalities 
and  projections  than  would  have  been  found  on  a 
surface  intended  to  be  smoothed.  It  is  therefore 
probable  that   it  was    originally  covered   with    fine 


natives,  that  it  wtis  built  of  brick,  i.  70.  Br.  Riohardflon,  who  judged 
by  its  appearanct*  from  the  river,  describes  it  as  statufirig  ouan  elevated 
basiNf  *'  setrniingly  conqitiisetl  of  hetcrogvncotu  materiaUy  ^  **  It  rises 
Up  like  a  tower/"  says  hci  "  imd  h  d'iJftTcni  from  the  other  pi/ramidi** 
Norden's  account,  also,  is  just  sufficiently  explicit  lo  prove  that  he 
never  visited  it.  **  The  pyramids  of  Dagjour  (Dasliour)  terminate 
near  Meduun,  where  there  is  the  moat  southern  of  alL  The  more 
distant  you  are  from  it,  the  raore  it  strikes  the  sight;  but  when  you 
approach  it  near,  it  does  not  seem  of  great  consequence*  betn^  built 
ojtfy  of  large  briiks  hardened  in  (he  sim  :  which  is  the  rvastm  that  the  Arabs 
and  the  Turki  caU  it  commoniy  the  False  Pt/ramid,  You  discover  it  at  a 
great  distan<:e,  ajid  so  nutch  the  more  distinctly  as  it  h  not  so  near  the 
mountains,  nor  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  other  pyrmnkls.  It  is  ele- 
vated upon  a  little  hill  of  sand.  Its  four  side»  are  equal,  and  descend 
with  a  slope  to  the  horizon  in  form  of  a  glacis.  It  has  three  or  four 
degrees  or  steps,  the  lowest  of  which  may  have  twenty  feet  of  per- 
pendicular height." 
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stucco,  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs  or  intaglios,  and 
painted  in  the  gorgeous  style  observable  in  tlie  tem- 
ples. Thus  adorned,  it  would  be  difficidt  to  conceive 
a  more  striking  object  than  this  vast  barbiiric  pile, 
towering  aloft  in  a  transp»^rent  atmosphere,  and  over- 
looking, like  a  mighty  fbrtreisis,  the  whole  extent  of 
the  sacred  valley.  In  fact,  the  False  Pynnnid  greatly 
resembles  the  idea  which  the  descriptions  of  the 
ancients  convey  of  tlie  Tower  of  Belus,  except  that 
no  flight  of  steps,  running  along  the  face  of  the 
edifice,  conducts  to  the  summit;  though  it  maybe 
conjectured  that  the  central  turret  contains  a  stair- 
case, approached  by  some  subterranean  entranee>  now 
unknown.  Grand,  however,  as  this  structure  is,  its 
magnificence  has  not  sufficed  to  protect  it  from  the 
barbarism  of  the  Turks,  who,  to  obtain  materials  for 
the  construction  of  cotton-mills  or  barmc^ks,  have 
commenced  the  demolition  of  the  exterior  towers. 
An  attempt  has  likewise  been  made,  high  in  the 
northeni  face,  to  discover  a  passage  into  the  interior  j 
but,  after  considerably  defacing  the  beauty  of  the 
I  pyramid,  the  barbarian,  ivho  most  probably  was  in 
irch  of  treasure,  relinquished  his  hopeless  under- 
[taking.  Heaps  of  stones  and  rubbish,  —  the  spoils 
I  of  the  edifice,  —  encumber  the  ground,  and  beyond 
these  are  the  sand-hills  of  the  desert,  created  by  the 
winds,  and  constantly  advancing  their  shifting  bases 
I  towards  the  cultivated  countiy. 


DLXX.  In  regaining  the  road  leading  from  May- 
doon  to  Rigga,  a  considerable  circuit  was  rendered 
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necessary  by  the  Bahr  Youssouff,  which  intersected  our 

course,  and  in  this  part  still  contained  water*  The  wind, 
however,  blowing  almost  a  hurricancj  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  sky  threatening  rain,  we  hastened  with 
all  possible  celerity  towards  the  next  village^  intend- 
ing there  to  pass  the  night ;  for  the  Mahazi  Bedouin, 
who  understood  the  signs  of  the  atmosphere,  pre- 
dicted the  approach  of  a  sand-storm.  At  first,  indeed, 
this  was  regarded  as  a  false  alarm  j  but  shortly  after, 
on  looking  towards  the  river,  we  observed  that  the 
scirocco  was  already,  in  the  eastern  desert,  whirling 
aloft  the  sands  in  enormous  clouds,  and  driving  them 
impetuously  towards  the  north,  covering  the  whole 
face  of  the  country  like  a  thick  mist,  and  rising  above 
the  summits  of  the  mountains.  Behind  us,  and  on 
our  left,  the  same  terrific  masses  were  in  motion. 
The  wind  blew  tempestuously,  and  rain,  though  not 
continuous,  as  in  our  climates,  but  descending  in  big 
heavy  drops, — like  those  accompanying  a  thunder- 
fitorm^ — mingled  with  the  driving  sand:  the  fiiina- 
ment  became  lurid,  and  appeared  to  be  borne  do^vn 
towards  the  earth  ;  the  villages,  the  palm-groves,  the 
mountains  were  alternately  hidden  and  revealed  ;  and 
the  whole  landscape  exhibited  an  aspect  of  sombre 
grandeur,  well  calculated  to  rouse  and  captivate  the 
imagination.  In  the  midst  of  these  sand-clouds, 
which,  occupying  nearly  every  point  of  the  horizon, 
were  rolled  along  with  incredible  rapidity,we  continued 
riding  for  some  time  ;  but,  at  length,  growing  impa- 
tient  of  pursuing  the  windings  of  the  narrow  path, 
leading  from  hamlet  to  hamlet,  we  diverged  towards 
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the  left,  in  the  hope,  by  making  straight  across  the 
plain,  of  discovering  some  shorter  route;  instead  of 
which  we  lost  our  way^  and  went  on  floundering 
through  ditches  and  mire,  ploughed  fields  and  patches 
of  desert,  until  the  storm  was  past.  Though  exceed- 
ingly fatigued,  the  camels  still  proceeded  at  a  brisk 
trot,  so  that,  a  little  before  nightfall,  we  reached  the 
village,  which,  for  so  many  hours,  had  appeared  to 
be  flying  from  us.  Here  we  found,  close  to  the 
wdls,  a  \\Tetched  caravanserai,  with  neither  doors  nor 
windows,  but  pierced  with  numerous  air-holes,  letting 
in  the  cold  wind  on  all  sides,  and  otherwise  much 
dilapidated.  While  engaged  in  establishing  our  quar* 
tei^  in  this  tenement,  the  Sheikh  el  Beled, — not,  I 
regret  to  say,  from  motives  of  hospitality, ^invited 
us  to  his  own  house,  wherct  he  obser\ed,  both  our- 
selves and  our  beasts  would  be  secure  from  the  attacks 
of  the  marauding  parties  which  nightly  oveiTan  the 
country.  His  representations  were  undoubtedly 
founded  in  truth ;  but  it  soon  appeared  that  his 
principal  motive  for  making  them  was  mercenary 
and  base,  since,  for  every  article  of  provision  he 
iupplied  us  with,  double  the  ordinary  price  was 
demanded.  He  was,  however,  a  rich  man,  and 
before  the  closing  of  the  village  gates,  we  saw  his 
numerous  flocks  and  herds, — camels,  and  she-goats, 
and  kine, — driven  into  a  strong  place  for  safety. 
In  the  erection  of  the  poition  of  his  mansion  appro- 
priated to  the  use  of  travellers,  several  fragments  of 
marble   and   polished  granite  had   been    employed, 
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which  renders  it  probable  that  some  ancient  city  was 
situated  near  the  spot. 


Sunday,  March  1 1 .     Mtiraheni, 

DLXXI.  Quitting  about  sunrise  the  dwelling  of 
the  avaiicious  sheikh,  we  continued  our  journey  over 
a  plain  of  extraordinary  fertiUty  and  beautyp  Thou- 
sands of  spring  flowers,  red,  yellow,  white,  puiple, 
and  blue,  enamelled  the  greensward  by  the  way-side, 
while  a  magnificent  expanse  of  bright  verdure  ex- 
tended on  one  hand  to  the  Nile,  on  the  other  to  the 
desert.  Numerous  mimosa  trees  in  blossom,  buddinj^ 
palms,  and  odoriferous  shrubs  and  plants,  diffused  a 
fragrance  through  the  air,  rendered  soft  and  balmy 
by  the  genial  influence  of  spring.  But,  if  the  pro- 
spect of  inanimate  nature  was  exhilarating,  the  pleasure 
derived  from  it  was  frequently  damped  by  spectacles 
which  a  country  afflicted  with  the  plague  of  despotism 
could  alone  supply  :  troops  of  men  torn  violently 
from  their  homes,  marcliing  away  under  the  surveil- 
lance of  foreign  mercenaries,  while  their  wives  and 
children,  menaced  with  penury  and  want,  followed 
them  with  sobbing  and  lamentation  as  long  as  their 
strength  would  permit,  and  then  returned,  widowed 
and  fatherless,  to  their  villages.  Poverty  we  had 
beheld  in  every  shape,  until  k  had  ceased  to  excite 
attention ;  but  in  this  rich  and  smiling  part  of  the 
country,  where  nature  was  bountiful  even  to  pro- 
fusion, its  evils  seemed  to  be  by  that  circumstance 
greatly  aggravated.  We  had  elsewhere  seen  men 
feeding  on  lupines,  and  trefoil,  and  wild  herbs,  like 
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cattle ;  emsciated  wotncn^  with  scarcelyi  r^  to  corer 
their  waists,  gliding  iike  spectres  through  the  rained 
villager ;  and  children,  naked  as  when  bom»  sallow, 
squalid,  bloated,  eyeless,  too  young  to  know  their  dan- 
ger, with  no  mother  to  guard,  no  father  to  maintain 
them,  sitting  among  the  rubbish,  mfested  with  lizards, 
anakes,  scorpions,  and  every  noxious  reptile,  sub- 
aiating  on  the  ^ntaneous  but  precarious  chanty  of 
the  poor. 


DLXXII.  This  morning  the  condition  of  the 
||>easantry  appeared  more  debased  and  humiliating 
than  usual ;  for  the  neighbouring  hamlets  had  been 
visited  by  a  recruiting  party,  who,  having  collected  a 
rnumber  of  men,  were  proceeding  with  them  townrtls 
Mitrahcni.  Observing,  however,  that  we  were  about 
to  overtake  them, — ^for  our  camels  were  fleet  and 
^powerful, — they  hastily  turned  aside  out  of  the  path, 
and  ^tood  still  at  a  considerable  distance^  until  our 
party  had  passed.  Some  wretched  Frank  was,  per- 
haps, at  their  head,  who,  not  having  lost  all  sense  of 
shame,  thus  sought,  by  a  precipitate  retreat,  to  avoid 
the  finger  of  scorn.  The  female  Relations  of  the 
conscripts,  who  had  probably  been  forcibly  compelled 
to  return,  we  met  upon  the  road ;  —  a  heart-stricken 
sorrowful  group,  —  some  absorbed  in  sullen  grief, 
others  weeping  bitterly.  Continuing  our  journey,  we 
soon  observed  a  complete  sliifting  of  the  scene :  — 
small  parties  of  peasants,  male  and  female,  young  and 
old,  with  laughing  eyes  and  merry  faces,  proceeding 
towards  a  bazar,   or  fair,   held   at  a   neighbouring 
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village.  Towards  this  point  nimierotis  pathways 
converged  from  distant  parts  of  the  plain,  and, 
mounted  on  lofty  camels,  we  coiikl  discover  the 
various  groups  from  afar,  as  they  appeared  and  dis- 
appeared among  the  scattered  date-groves.  Several 
knots  we  overtook  and  passed.  Some,  like  pedlars, 
were  carrying  their  rora!  merchandise,— the  pro- 
duce of  their  fields  and  gardens,  —  to   sell  at  the 

^  fair;  others,  from  their  being  empty-handed,  were 
evidently  proceeding  thither  to  buy ;  but  all  seemed 
equally  lively,  laughing,  talking,  and  cracking  their 

^jokes,  as  if  Egypt  contained  no  Pasha.  •  The 
men  were  invariably  armed,  some  with  muskets  or 

•spears,  others  with  those  long  heavy  sticks  called 
nabootSt  without  which  no  Arab  peasant  ever  ven- 

^tures  abroad.     I   observed  that  the  women  always 

[•walked  on  foot,  while  the  men,  perhaps,  were 
mounted  on  asses,  and  carried  the  children  on  their 

klaps.  A\'hy  the  women  do  not  ride  is  more  than  I 
can  comprehend :  it  may  be  barbarism  ;  it  may  be 
decency }  as,  without  saddles  or  stirrups,  it  would  be 

[  diflicult  for  them  to  do  so  without  exposing  them- 
selves* Even  in  Cairo,  wliere  the  fair  sex  wear 
trousers,  and  are  enveloped  in  ample  drapery,  the 

'legs,  by   the   awkward   manner   in   which  they   sit 

['  their  beasts,  are  frequently  bared  to  the  knee  ;  while 
the  rude  ass-driver,  in  lifting  them  up  and  down,  and 
in  preserving  them,  in  slippery  places,  from  tailing, 

r  makes  exceedingly  free  with  the  persons  of  women 
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supposed  to  live  retired  in  inviolable  harems,  and 
who,    when  abroad,  affect   scrupulously  to   conceal 
[their  faces* 


DLXXIIL  On  arriving  at  the  bazar,  held,  like 
1  English  country  fair,  in  a  field  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  village,  we  alighted  under  a  palm  tree  ;  and, 
leaving  our  attendants  to  prepare  breakfast,  mingled 
among  the  crowd  of  Arabs  assembled  on  the  plain. 
The  scene  was  highly  characteristic.  Rare  and 
costly  spices  from  the  farthest  East,  which  could 
scarcely  be  supposed  ever  to  find  their  way  into  the 
hut  of  an  Eg)T>tian  peasant,  were  spread  upon  the 
grass  in  the  midst  of  ordinary  Venetian  beads,  com, 
peas,  beans,  cheese,  and  butter.  Rows  of  market- 
women,  some  with  bread,  others  with  eggs  or  dried 
dates,  sat  on  the  ground,  surrounded  by  horses,  asses, 
and  camels,  which,  with  singular  tact,  passed  to  and 
fro  beneath  their  hea^y  burdens  without  trampling 
even  on  the  hem  of  their  garments.  Both  men  and 
women,  however,  exhibited  that  noisy  brawling  pro- 
pensity which  in  all  countries  distinguishes  the  vulgar ; 
the  buyer  and  the  seller,  whatever  might  be  the 
value  of  the  article  in  question,  seeming  by  the  loud- 
ness of  their  voices,  and  the  fierceness  of  their  gesti- 
culation, to  be  engaged  in  mortal  conflict  j  but  when 
the  bargain  was  concluded,  the  vociferation  likewise 
ceased,  aud  the  disputants  chatted  and  laughed  to- 
gether with  their  usual  good  humour.  In  one  part 
of  the  bazar,  where  a  sturdy  fellah  was  engaged,  per- 
haps, in  cheapening  an  ass,  you  might  behold  twenty 
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individuals  of  both  sexes,  nowise  interested  in  the 
transaction,  encircling  the  chapmen,  and  entering 
with  so  nviich  eaniestness  into  their  business,  some 
siding  with  the  buyer,  others  with  the  seller,  that  a 
stranger  would  certainly  suppose  that  they  were  to 
receive  a  commission  on  the  proceeds.  To  a  painter 
in  search  of  grotesque  costumes,  these  motley  groups 
would  have  afforded  delectable  materials ;  for  the 
Neapolitan  lazzarone  are  less  whimsical  in  their 
habiliments  than  the  Arabs.  Turbans,  white,  black, 
red,  or  green;  cream-coloured,  brown,  or  striped 
white  and  green  cloaks  ;  blue  shirts,  tattered  blan- 
kets, which  disguised  rather  than  covered  the  wearer, 
and  rags  of  eveiy  colour  in  the  rainbow,  fluttering  in 
the  wind,  met  the  eye  on  all  sides*  But  the  coun- 
tenances of  the  fellahs  exhibit  little  variety,  excepting 
such  as  results  from  sex  or  age,  or  different  stages  of 
famine  or  disease.  Hungiy  dogs,  the  universal 
scavengers  of  Egypt,  prowled  about  the  bazar,  raven- 
ously  snatching  up  whatever  was  thrown  to  them, 
and  seeming  quite  prepared,  if  occasion  were  afforded, 
to  rend  and  devour  the  donors. 


DLXXIV,  The  path,  on  quitting  this  village, 
leads  towards  the  Nile  ;  upon  which,  long  before  the 
water  was  visible,  numerous  white  sails  appeared, 
gliding  along  the  green  banks,  as  if  belonging  to  the 
land.  Our  track  now  lay  along  the  top  of  an 
elevated  causeway,  running  parallel  with  the  stream, 
and  intended  to  protect  the  irrigated  districts  from  the 
inundation.     Here  we  overtook  two  Bedouin  pedes- 
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latis,  armed  with  muskets  and  bayonets,  who  ap- 
peared to  be  traveliitig  towards  Cairo.  Like  the 
generality  of  their  countrymen  west  of  the  Nile,  they 
exhibited  in  their  manner  an  impudent  familiarity, 
betokening  what,  among  the  vulgar,  is  denominated 
**  knowledge  of  the  world  ; "  which  signifies  that, 
having,  in  their  proHigate  career,  lost  all  self-respect, 
they  had  likewise  ceased  to  respect  other  men,  or  the 
laws  which  make  a  difference  between  mine  and  thine- 
Entering  at  once  into  conversation  with  our  Mahazi 
guide,  a  simple  honest  man,  they  very  quickly  learned 
from  him  all  the  particulars  on  which  they  desired  to 
be  informed  ;  as,  where  we  had  been,  whither  we 
were  going,  which  of  us  was  treasurer,  &c.  The 
sight  of  our  anus,  however,  appeared  to  stagger  them _ 
They  therefore  dropped  behind,  with  the  design  of 
robbing  our  Caireen  attendant,  who  always  loitered 
in  the  rear.  With  him  they  used  no  ceremony,  but 
began  immediately  to  inquire  what  was  in  the  saddle- 
bags. **  Nothing  but  papers,"  he  replied,  "  Kafir  1" 
they  exclaimed,  **  it  is  false,  Franks  never  travel 
without  money.  Descend,  therefore,  you  dog,  and 
open  the  bags,  or  we  will  shoot  you,  and  burn  your 
father  I"  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  they  would 
in  a  few  minutes  have  made  themselves  masters  of 
our  baggage,  had  wc  not,  just  at  the  moment,  sup- 
posing him  to  be  gossiping  with  the  atmngers,  rode 
bac^k  to  put  an  end  to  their  conference.  Observing 
this,  the  Bedouins  made  their  escape  across  the  fields, 
towards  a  small  encampment  to  which  they  perhaps 
belonged.     The  terrified  Arab  now  related  what  had 
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taken  place  ;  and,  upon  our  demanding  why  he  had 
not  shouted  to  us  for  help,  as  we  were  quite  within 
hearing,  replied,  that  be  was  too  much  temfied. 
After  this  adventure,  however,  he  no  more  lagged 
behind. 

DLXXV.  Pushing  on  rapidly  towards  Dashour, 
we  visited  and  examined  its  several  pyramids,  which 
have  nothing  very  peculiar  in  their  comjtruction, 
except  that  the  largest,  having  been  commenced  on  a 
grand  scale,  with  the  evident  intention  of  being  car- 
ried to  an  immense  height^  contracts  suddenly,  and 
tenninates  in  a  blunt  point.  Its  entrance,  as  usual, 
is  found  in  the  northern  face,  about  twenty-five  feet 
from  the  ground.  Of  the  other  pyramids,  built  in 
the  same  style  as  those  of  Sakkarah,  there  is  one 
which  has  been  so  completely  uncovered,  that  the 
hillock  of  eaith,  forming  the  original  nucleus  of  the 
structure,  alone  remains.  Leading  from  the  valley 
to  the  foot  of  these  structures,  ai^e  several  causeways, 
the  existence  of  which  has  given  rise  to  different  con- 
jectures ;  for,  if  they  are  admitted  to  have  been  the 
work  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  it  will  follow  that  the 
desert  has  not  greatly  encroached  on  the  cultivated 
ground,  and  that  the  pyramids  must  have  been 
originally  erected  on  rocks  in  the  midst  of  sand-hills. 
But,  supposing  them  of  modern  date,  constructed 
for  the  convenience  of  removing  the  stones  and 
bricks  to  be  used  elsewhere,  the  presumption  would 
ensue,  that  the  pyramids  were  built  in  the  valley 
considerably  in  advance  of  the  deserts     Appearances 
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are  favourable  to  the  latter  hypothesis.  For  the  im- 
mense masses  of  stone  which  have  been  displaced  are 
no  longer  to  be  seen ;  though  the  sands  have  not 
risen  so  high  as  to  conceal  them,  did  they  still  exist 
upon  the  spot*  Witliout  laborious  and  expensive 
openxtions  it  would,  however,  be  impossible  accurately 
to  deteniiine  to  wiiat  extent  the  sands  of  the  Libyan 
waste  have  advanced  eastward  ;  but  it  is  probable 
tliat  the  loss  of  land  here  sustained  exceeds  what  has 
been  acquired  by  the  enlargement  of  the  Delta, 


DLXXVI.  Evening  approaching,  we  once  more 
.descended  into  the  valley^  and  proceeded  towards 
Miti-aheni,  The  country  on  which  we  now  entered, 
foimerly  celebrated  for  the  ruins  it  contained,  is  at 
present  distinguished  only  for  its  richness  and 
beauty.  Covered  with  a  caq>ct  of  luxuriant  verdure, 
and  adorned,  at  intervals,  with  magnificent  palm 
forests,  traversed  by  lofty  umbrageous  avenues,  and 
peopled  with  echoes,  it  seemed  to  be  a  fragment  of 
lairy-land.  Passing  through  Sakkarah,  situated  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  one  of  these  woods,  and 
hastening  over  the  intervening  plain,  we  arrived  at 
•  Mitraheni  while  sufficient  day-light  remained  to 
enable  us  to  examine  the  mounds  and  fragments  of 
antiquity  in  its  vicinity.  Here,  perhaps,  the  loftiest 
palm-trees  in  Egypt  are  found,  many  of  them  exceed- 
ing one  hundred  feet  in  height ;  their  smooth  trunks 
resembling  tall  slender  columns,  terminating  in  a 
capital  of  waving  leaves.  The  ancient  remains,  sup- 
posed by  many  travellers  to  be  those  of  Memphis, 


SITE    OF    MEMPHIS. 

stand  on  the  southern  shore  of  a  small  lake,  in  the 
midst  of  a  wood,  and  consist  chiefly  of  brick  sub- 
structions overwhelmed  by  extensive  mounds  of  rub- 
bish. With  the  exception  of  one  colossal  statue, 
there  is  nothing  at  Mitraheni  calculated  to  support 
the  hypothesis  that  the  ancient  capital  of  Lower 
Egypt,  the  dwelling-place  of  the  Pharaohs,  adorned 
with  magnificent  temples  and  palaces,  was  here 
situated  ;  the  traces  of  ruins,  though  widely  scat- 
tered, being  less  considerable  than  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  many  Egyptian  cities  of  inferior  note. 
Nothing  advanced  by  Pococke^  Bruce,  or  any  other 
traveller,  with  the  design  of  invalidating  the  argu- 
ments of  Shaw,  who  fixes  the  site  of  Memphis  on  the 
plains  of  Ghizeh,  is  at  all  satisfactory,  independently 
of  the  appearance  of  the  ground,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  is  unfavourable  to  their  views ;  the  scanty 
architectural  fragments  here  discovered  being  of  too 
mean  and  paltiy  a  character  to  be  allowed  much 
weight  lu  the  discussion,  which  must,  therefore,  be 
conducted  on  other  grounds. 


DLXXVIL  The  colossal  statue  above-mentioned 
is  properly  a  fragment,  which,  having  been  cast  down, 
like  Dagon,  from  its  pedestal,  lies  upon  its  face  in  a 
small  hollow,  opened  by  excavation,  with  the  legs 
broken  off  a  short  way  below  the  knees*  The  back, 
which  probably  lay  long  uncovered,  has  been  greatly 
conxnled  by  the  atmosphere,  and  in  paits  wantonly 
defiHYtl  by  violence ;  hut  the  countenance,  the  breast, 
and  the  drapei-y,  descending  in  wavy  folds  over  the 
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limbs,  are  in  a  state  of  high  preservation  ;  and  enable 
us  to  judge,  with  sonic  degree  of  precision,  of  the 
merits  of  Egy|>tian  sculpture  at  the  period  when  this 
statue  was  executed.  There  seems  to  be  nothing  in 
the  costume  or  ornaments  which  positively  determine 
whether  it  be  the  effigies  of  a  hero  or  a  god  ;  though, 
from  the  style  of  features,  resembling  what  we  ob- 
serve in  other  Egyptian  representations  of  divinity, 
where  ideas  of  power  are  sought  to  be  awakened  by 
gigantic  masses  in  repose,  I  conehide  it  was  intended 
for  a  deity.  Assuming  this  to  be  the  case,  a  com- 
parison may  fairly  be  instituted  between  it  and  the 
creations  of  the  Grecian  chisel^  likewise  designed  to 
embody  the  nearest  possible  approach  to  ideiil  beauty. 
It  would  appear  to  have  been  the  aim  of  the  artist  to 
represent,  in  this  colossus,  the  union  of  vast  physical 
power  with  placidity  and  gentleness  ;  but,  if  so,  he 
has  indubitably  fallen  short  of  the  mark.  Instead  of 
indomitable  energy,  quelled  and  reduced  to  tran- 
quillity by  the  harmonizing  influence  of  a  godlike 
intellect,  we  merely  discover  the  absence  of  those 
mighty  passions,  in  the  generous  manifestation  of 
which  all  dignity  and  majesty  consist.  The  Greeks, 
on  the  contrary,  who  have  been  supposed  to  borrow 
from  the  masters  of  this  school  their  first  notions  of 
art,  delighted,  above  all  things,  in  delineating  action 
and  the  play  of  the  passions.  Their  statues,  accord- 
ingly, are  seldom  or  never  in  an  attitude  of  repose. 
You  perceive  that  they  have  done,  are  doing,  or 
are  about  to  do  something ;  and  intense  satisfaction, 
Joy,  solicitude,  or  anxiety,  breathes  forth  from  every 
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lineament  of  their  countenance.  The  Greeks,  in  one 
word,  represented  action ;  the  Egyptians  inaction ; 
and  the  difference  may,  perhaps,  be  philosophically 
accounted  for  by  considering  the  national  character 
of  each  people.  Like  all  other  Orientals,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Egypt  supposed  the  supreme  good  to  consist 
in  cessation  from  labour,  coi-poreal  and  mental,  and  a 
certain  dreamy  tranquillity,  in  which  the  mind  jields 
itself  up  to  the  sway  of  iautastie  virions,  framing  im- 
practicable schemes,  and  executing  in  idea  what  in 
real  life  it  would  shrink  from  attempting.  Hence, 
according  to  them,  rest  is  better  than  action  j  sleep- 
ing, than  being  awake  ;  and  death,  than  life.  Among 
the  Greeks — who  in  this  resembled  the  other  Euro- 
pean nations — happiness  was  traced  to  the  exertion 
of  mental  and  physical  energy ;  consequently,  the 
pervading  spirit  in  their  plastic  arts,  which,  wherever 
a  distinct  style  of  imitation  exists,  is  merely  the  re- 
presentative of  the  national  character,  was  creative 
and  vivifying,  and  manifested  itself  in  forms  exhibit- 
ing passion  and  energy.  The  colossal  statue  of 
Mitraheni  may  be  regarded  as  the  type  of  Egyptian 
sculpture.  Every  thing  in  its  appeanmce  is  adverse 
to  our  ideas  of  beauty  or  sublimity ;  the  forehead 
being  low  and  retreating,  the  eyes  long  and  sleepy, 
the  eyebrows  elongated  by  paint,  the  cheeks  spjue, 
the  nose  of  the  meanest  forai,  exhibiting  a  dull 
curve  at  the  point,  with  the  cartilage  between  the 
nostrils ;  the  mouth  well  formed,  but  expressive 
rather  of  benevolence  than  vigour ;  the  chin  of  the 
negro  cast.     And,  indeed,  though  the  hypothesis  of 
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Volney,  that  the  Egyptians  were  genuine  negroes, 
be  equally  at  variance  mth  history  and  the  testimony 
of  existing  monuments,  there  appears  to  be  some 
ground  for  suspecting  that  they  were  a  mixed  race, 
partly  Asiatic,  partly  African. 


Monday,  March  12.     Caiho. 

DLXXVIII*  Returning  across  the  plain,  in 
search  of  guides,  to  the  Bird  Mummy  Pits,  we 
directed  our  course  towards  Sakkarah,  where  we  ob- 
served a  curious  trait  in  the  Egyptian  character. — 
Like  the  Swiss,  the  peasants,  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  often  endeavour,  in  their  dealings  with 
strangers,  to  obtain  treble  the  vahie  of  what  they  sell ; 
and  being  aware  of  this,  we  made  it  our  invariable 
practice  to  offer  them  the  regular  market  price  ;  with 
which,  in  most  cases,  they  were  satisfied.  But  at 
Sakkarah  this  was  not  the  case.  Demanding  for 
certain  articles  of  provision  an  exorbitant  sum,  we 
offered  them  considerably  less ;  without  descending 
to  our  valuation,  they  lowered  their  demands,  to 
which,  the  overcharge  being  inconsiderable,  we  ac- 
ceded. Supposing  that  by  maintaining  their  original 
position  they  would  eventually  have  forced  us  to  accept 
of  their  terms,  the  abatement  now  seemed  absurd, 
and  they  reverted  to  their  first  price  ;  upon  which  we 
put  our  camels  in  motion,  and  declined  the  purchase 
altogether.  In  all  Egyptian  villages  situated  in  the 
vicinity  of  ruins  or  catacombs,  every  person  not  more 
profitably  employed,  constitutes  himself  a  guide  ;  so 
that  when  strangers  make  their  appearance,  they  are 
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immediately  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  vagabonds, 

determined  to  serve  them  whether  tliey  will  or  not. 
To  threaten  the  supernumeraries  ^vith  non-payment 
is  useless.  They  understand  the  character  of  travel- 
lers, and  so  implicitly  rely  on  their  generosity,  and 
reluctance  to  turn  away  without  rewarding  a  poor  devil 
who  has  at  least  shown  a  disposition  to  be  useful  to 
them,  that  they  always  persevere,  and  seldom  lose 
their  labour.  On  quitting  Sakkarah  we  were  accom- 
panied only  by  a  single  guide  j  but,  in  crossing  the 
plain,  two  other  men,  abandoning,  perhaps,  their 
labours  in  the  field,  joined  our  party ;  and,  upon 
entering  the  desert,  another  man,  and  two  fine  young 
women,  whose  regular  business  appeared  to  consist  in 
searching  for  antiquities  among  the  sand-hills  and 
recent  excavations,  coolly  enhsted  themselves  in  the 
same  service. 


DLXXIX,  Attended  by  all  these  followers,  not 
one  of  whom,  perhapSj  had  ever  before  acted  as 
guide,  we  proceeded  towards  the  largest  of  the  py- 
ramids, the  entrance  of  which,  they  strenuously  insisted, 
had  not  hitherto  been  discovered.  On  this  point, 
however,  it  was  utmecessary  to  rely  on  their  testi- 
mony ;  for,  arriving  at  the  spot,  we  discovered  the 
adit,  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  pit  partly  filled  with 
sand  and  stones.  Externally  this  structure  resem- 
bles the  Haram  el  Kedib,  consisting  of  a  series  of 
square  inclined  towers  built  upon  each  other,  and 
teniiinating  in  a  point.  To  descend  into  the  in* 
terior  many  lights  are  necessary  ;  but,  coming  from 


Q,  a  country  wliere  wax 
be  purchased,  —  ordinary  caiuUes  would  be  melted 
by  a  few  days'  travelling,  —  we  were  wholly  unpro- 
vided, and  our  guides  seemed  in  the  same  predica- 
ment. However,  upon  inquiry^  it  appeared  they  had 
brought  with  them  a  number  of  dry  palm  branches, 
with  which,  and  our  small  travelling  lamp,  we  pre- 
pared to  descend.  As  the  heat  is  always  considerable 
in  subterraneous  passages  and  chambers,  it  was  judged 
prudent  partly  to  undress  before  entering ;  and  the 
Bedoum,  who  remained  with  the  camels,  took  charge 
of  the  baggage,  and  our  superfluous  garments. 
Though  in  other  respects  sufficiently  adventurous, 
the  Arab  girls  refused  to  enter  the.  pyramid,  the 
mouth  of  which  they  seemed  to  regard  with  horror ; 
but,  sitting  down  at  a  short  distance,  said  they  would 
there  await  our  return* 


DLXXX,  We  now  descended  into  the  pit  with 
the  guides  ;  who,  after  clearing  away  a  portion  of  the 
sand  with  their  hands,  threw  themselves  on  their 
faces,  and,  proceeding  feet  foremost,  forced  their  way 
with  much  difficulty  beneath  the  superincumbent 
rock.  Following  their  example,  we  found  oui*selves 
in  a  low  horizontal  passage,  leading  directly  tow^ards 
the  centre  of  the  pyramid.  Here  the  lamp  and 
palm  branches  were  kindled,  and  we  commenced 
the  exploring  of  the  subterranean  galleries,  a  part 
of  the  Arabs  preceding,  others  following  us.  For  a 
short  distance  the  passage  continued  so  low,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  advance  in  a  stooping  posture  ;  but 
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becoming  higher  by  degrees,  we  were  enabled  to 
proceed  with  greater  facility,  imtil  at  length  it 
branched  oH]  on  either  hand,  into  numerous  smaller 
corridors,  leading  in  different  directions,  like  those 
intricate  excavations  which  extend  beneath  the  found- 
ations of  Persepolis.  Evidently  unacquainted  with 
the  topography  of  the  place,  the  guides  here  seemed 
in  doubt  respecting  the  track  they  ought  to  follow ; 
but,  after  a  moment's  pause,  selected  a  passage  con- 
ducting by  an  abrupt  descent  to  a  lower  level.  All 
these  galleries  and  corridors  are  excavated  in  the 
solid  rock,  which  appears  to  constitute  the  whole 
interior  of  tlic  pyramid,  and  probably  lead  to  as  many 
different  suites  of  apartments  ;  though  to  ascertain 
this,  it  would  be  necessary,  in  some  cases,  to  clear 
away  numerous  blocks  of  stone,  which  have  detached 
themselves  from  the  roof,  and  closed  the  passages. 
Arriving,  at  length,  at  a  small  fissure  in  the  rock,  the 
guide,  who  moved  in  front  of  me,  with  the  flaming 
palm  branch  in  his  hand,  descending  through  this 
opening,  disappeared  with  his  light ;  and  it  was  some 
time  before  he  returned,  having,  I  imagine,  hurried 
forward,  in  the  hope  of  discovering  whither  it  led. 
As  soon  as  the  light  appeared,  we  also  went  down, 
and,  proceeding  through  narrow  galleries  and  corri- 
dors, winduig,  mounting,  descending  and  crossing 
each  other,  at  length  arrived  at  a  hall  of  immense 
height,  excavated  in  the  solid  rock,  A  pistol  was 
here  fired  ;  but  the  report,  though  loud,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  none  of  those  extraordinary  echoes  dis- 
tinguishable in  the  pyramid  of  Cheops.     From  this 
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eha)iiber  anotlier  series  of  passages,  the  entrance  to 
which  is  now  closed  with  stones  and  rubbish,  seems 
formerly  to  have  descended  to  inferior  suites  of  apart- 
ments, hitherto  unexplored.  The  light  yielded  by 
the  lamp  and  palm  branches  was  insufficient  to  dis- 
cover the  roof,  or  the  exact  fomi  of  several  openings, 
resembling  balconies  or  galleries ;  where,  perhaps, 
during  the  celebration  of  the  mysteries,  the  initiated 
may  have  sat,  observing  the  movements  of  the  hiero* 
phants.  Numerous  lateral  galleries,  diverging  from 
this  point,  appear  to  extend  on  all  sides  beneath  the 
foundations  of  the  pyramid  ;  but,  in  attempting  to 
explore  them,  our  progress  was  generally  obstructed 
by  heaps  of  stone  or  sand.  At  length,  however, 
after  pursuing  for  some  time  the  windings  of  a  low 
corridor,  we  arrived  suddenly  at  the  mouth  of  a 
chasm  of  unknown  depth,  whose  dimensions  were 
concealed  by  the  shadows  of  the  projecting  rocks. 
Deceived,  at  first,  by  the  dimness  of  the  light,  I  was 
about  to  step  forward,  when  a  loud  and  sudden  ex- 
clamation from  my  terrified  companion,  who  perceived 
the  danger  of  the  position,  arrested  my  progress, 
and  saved  me  from  being  precipitated  into  the  abyss. 
On  further  examination,  it  appeared  that  we  were 
standing  in  one  of  the  balconies  overlooking  the 
great  halL  Retracing  ou»  footsteps  from  this  periU 
ous  gallery,  and  finding  in  the  pyramid  nothing  fur- 
ther to  detain  us,  we  returned  towards  the  entrance, 
and,  emerging  into  the  desert,  found  all  our  garments 
and  baggage  wetted  by  the  rain. 
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flering  access  to  the  interiar  irksome  and  laborious ; 

and  the  guides,  desirous  of  displaying  their  intimate 

knowledge  of  the  locals  or  of  enhancing  the  merit  of 

their  services^  by  creating  an  extraordinary  idea  of 

the  intricacy  and  vastness  of  the  hypogea,  seem  to 

have   selected   the   most  circuitous   route ;     but   at 

.length,    after  traversing    numerous   dark    passages, 

rem  whence  the  mummies  had  been  removed,  we 

[reached  the  deep  recess  filled  with  jars,  piled  tier 

^beyond  tier,  precisely  as  the  old  Egyptians  had  left 

them. 


DLXXXIL  Notwithstanding  the  care  lavished 
Dn  the  remains  of  the  sacred  birds,  time,  in  most  in- 

^Itances,  has  done  its  work,  and  reduced  them,  bones 
Md  all,  to  dust ;  so  that  travellers,  intent  on  ob* 
taining  a  perfect  specimen,  ignorantly  or  heedlessly 
destroy  a  hundred  jars  before  they  succeed  :  by  which 
means  these  curious  relics  of  ancient  superstition  and 
art  must,  in  a  few  years,  wholly  disappear*  But  this 
Vandalism  is  perfectly  gratuitous,  for,  by  shaking  the 
vessel,  it  is  easy  to  discover  the  state  of  its  contents, 

^he  jars,  about  fifteen  inches  in  length,  and  seven 
ftr  eight  in  diameter,  are  light,  porous,  and  onglazed, 

'ingeniously  closed  with  two  small  round  plates,  partly 
let  down  into  the  vessels,  meeting  and  lapping  over 
each  other  in  the  middle,  and  firmly  bound  together 
by  a  coarse  white  cement.  Though  apparently  solid 
and  well  preserved,  the  mummies  frequently  fall 
to  ashes  when  exposed  to  the  air  ;  and  therefore, 
for  osteoiogical  and  anatomical  purposes,  those  em- 
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balraed  at  Thebes, — where,  instead  of  being  deposited 
in  earthen  vessels,  they  were  wrapped  in  numerous 
linen  bandages^  —  are  greatly  to  be  preferred* 


DLXXXIIL  Having  paid  and  discharged  our 
guides,  including  the  young  women,  and  leaving  the 
I  whole  party  engaged  in  a  furious  quarrel  respecting 
the  division  of  the  spoil,  we  proceeded  along  the  skirts 
of  the  desert  towards  the  pyramids  of  Ghizeh  ;  which, 
when  approached  from  the  south,  present  a  still 
more  magnificent  and  sublime  aspect  than  from  the 
opposite  quarter.  In  this  portion  of  the  valley,  the 
encroachment  of  the  Libyan  waste  is  too  manifest  and 
palpable  to  be  disputed*  Plants,  the  peculiar  pro- 
duction of  the  fertile  fields,  are  beheld  surrounded  by 
a  thin  layer  of  sand,  marking  the  extreme  boundary 
of  the  desert,  which  incessantly,  though  imperceptibly, 
advances  towards  the  river,  obliterating  all  traces  of 
cultivation.  To  a  wise  government,  however,  tliis 
phenomenon  would  be  no  subject  of  disquietude  ; 
since  it  is  possible  not  only  to  oppose,  by  the  excava- 
tion of  canals,  an  insuperable  barrier  to  the  growth  of 
the  mldemess,  but  even  to  reclaim  and  fertilise  a 
large  portion  of  its  inhospitable  downs,  where  mois- 
ture alone  is  wanting  to  vivify  the  germs  of  vegetation* 
In  the  deep  hollow  immediately  south  of  the  sphynx, 
six  lofty  trees,  mimosas  and  sycamores,  are  nourished 
and  clothed  with  luxuriant  verdure  by  a  scanty  spring, 
concealed  beneath  the  sand ;  while  the  surface  of 
the  arid  expanse,  bordering  on  the  corn-fields  and 
meadows  of  Ghizeh,  is  thinly  covered  with  a  dry  long 
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grass,   which  irrigation  would  quickly  convert  iuto 
rich  pasture* 

DLXXXIV-  The  whole  vicinity  of  the  pyramids 
is  occupied  by  tombs,  some  excavated  in  the  rock, 
others  constructed  with  vast  blocks  of  stone,  — masses 
of  solid  masonry,   or,  perhaps,  containing  chambers 
whose  entrances  are  unknown.     One  of  the  Ibrmer, 
now  inhabited  by  a  Mohammedan  saint,  is  divided  by 
a  skrecn  of  Egyptian  workmanship  into  tw^o  commo- 
dious apartments,  adorned  with  sculpture  and  hiero- 
glyphics, and  containing  numerous  small  niches  for 
^coffins,      A  row  of  figures  in  alio  relieVQ  formerly 
extended  the  whole  length  of  the  tomb  j  but  these 
fanaticism    or    antiqnarian    avarice    has    long    since 
removed.    The  saint  was  absent,  begging,  perhaps,  in 
|the  villages ;  but  his  hospitable  door  stood  open,  so 
|that  whoever  chose  might  enter,  and  rest  himself, 
Trom  this  tomb   we   proceeded  to  the  pyramid  of 
[Jrfycerinus*,  the  smallest,  but  once  the  most  beautiful 
of  these  extraordinary  temples,  having  been  coated 
with  red  granite  from  Siene*     Vei*y  few  of  the  blocks 
now  retain  their  original  position,  the  greater  number, 
displaced    by    Turkish    or    antiquarian    barbarians, 
^encumbering  the  soil  about  its  base;  though  their 


^  "  Minor  quideni  prwdictis,**  BA,y%  Pliny,  *•  aed  raulto  ipectaHor, 
.^thiopim  lapitiibuB,  assurgit  ccdxii  pedibuii  inter  aogulos."  —  HuL 
3nti/*  xxxri,  12.  According  to  Herodotus,  it  was  only  half  covered 
^th  Ethiopian  marble:  —  \idav  U  U  th  ^^uav  AldunriKov/iu  134,  He 
eondemns,  perhaps  without  sufficient  reason,  the  tradition  of  the 
iTrecki,  attributing:  its  erection  to  the  courtesan  Rhodopis. 
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cupidity  has  been  hitherto  defeated  in  its  object,  the 
entrance   to   the    interior   remaining    undiscovered. 
South-west   are   two    similar    structures    of    smaller 
dimensions,  and  much  dilapidated*  Proceeding  north- 
ward, along  the  great  enclosure  wall  of  the  second 
pyramid,  we  entered  a  spacious  tomb,  where,  as  at 
Eilithyias  and  Gouniou,  are  delineated,  in  a  rude 
style,  the  occupations  and  amusements  of  the  Egypt- 
ians :  butchers  cutting  up  oxen,  —  a  favourite  sub- 
ject, ~  dancing,  fighting,  &c.     On  one  of  the  walls 
is  a  representation  of  a  river  fight,  in  which  the  boats 
containing  the  combatants  seem  very  little  superior 
to  the  coracles  of  the  ancient  Britons  described  by 
Caesar.     In  the  delineation  of  cattle  the  artists  of 
Thebes  and  Memphis  appear  to  have  made  comider- 
able  proficiency  j  several  bulls,  on  the  interior  of  this 
tomb,  are  ably  delineated  j  and,  from  the  fulness  and 
beauty  of  their  fonn,  it  may  be  inferred  that  much 
care  was  bestowed   in  improving  the  breed  of  this 
animal }  which  was  sometimes  worshipped  and  some- 
times eaten. 


DLXXXV*  Having  omitted,  during  onr  first  visit 
to  enter  the  pyramid  of  Cephrenes,  opened  by  Belzoni, 
we  now,  accompanied  by  several  Bedouins,  who  had 
joined  us  from  the  neighbouring  villages,  descended 
into  the  interior ;  the  operation  involving  neither 
difficulty  nor  danger.  All  the  passages  are  beautifully 
cased  with  oriental  porphyry.  In  the  floor  of  the 
larger  chamber — the  only  one  now  accessible — is  a 
gunken  sarcophagus^  in  which,  it  has  been  said,  the 
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bones  of  an  ox  (more  probably  of  a  cow)  were  found  ; 
a  circumstance  at  variance  with  the  vulgar  hypothesis, 
that  the  pyramids  were  royal  tombs.  Numerous 
names  are  scrawled  upon  the  walls,  but  none  possessuig 
any  interest,  excepting  that  of  Belzoni  ;  those  old 
Mohammedan  signatures,  visible  on  the  first  opening 
of  the  pyramid,  being  no  longer  legible,  A  passage, 
now  blocked  up  with  large  stones,  leads  towards  the 
base  of  the  edifice,  where  there  probably  exist  many 
chambers  excavated  in  the  rock.  The  ascent  to  the 
summit,  though  exceedingly  laborious,  and  not  wholly 
divested  of  danger,  has  been  several  times  achieved  ; 
but,  as  the  view  from  the  pyramid  of  Cheops,  which 
is  considerably  higher,  must  necessarily  be  more 
extensive,  no  rational  object  can  be  gained  by  effecting 
it.  In  the  sand,  near  the  sphynx,  are  two  beautiful 
sarcophagi,  in  blue  granite,  with  their  covers  lying 
near  them,  adorned  with  rich  sculpture,  and  in  excel- 
lent preservation.  Proceeding  over  the  plain  to 
Ghizeh,  we  crossed  the  Nile,  and  hastened  to  Cairo, 
where  we  arrived  late  in  the  afternoon* 
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DLXXXVI.  From  the  period  of  our  return  from 
the  Fayoom,  until  my  departure  for  Alexandria,  I 
was  unceasingly  occupied  in  examining  the  city  and 
environs  of  Cairo ;  where,  as  I  have  already  observed, 
materials  might  easily  be  obtained  for  an  instructive 
and  interesting  volume.  Among  the  spectacles  here 
witnessed  by  the  traveller,  none,  perhaps,  are  more 
deserving  of  notice  than  the  departure  of  the  pilgrim 
caravan,  which  yearly,  in  the  spring,  traverses  the 
Arabian  wilderness  to  Mekka.  From  the  decay  of 
religious  zeal  in  all  parts  of  the  Mohammedan  world, 
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Ife  pomp  and  raagnificencc  fonnerly  displayed  on 
these  occasions  havej  for  ages,  been  gradually  dimi- 
nishing. The  Khalifs  of  Egyjit,  when  tlicy  imdertook 
the  pilgrimage  in  person,  frequently  exhibited  the 
extreme  of  barbaric  grandeur;  being  attended  by 
innumerable  cavaliers  in  gorgeous  costume,  mounted 
on  horses  or  dromedaries  richly  caparisoned  in  pui*ple 
and  gold :  and  even  in  later  ages,  the  governors  and 
Pashas  entrusted  witli  the  management  of  the  sacred 
cavalcade,  expended  considerable  sums  in  what  wa« 
regarded  as  a  work  of  piety.  But  the  passion  for 
costly  and  glittering  pageants,  characteristic  of  bar- 
barous times  and  nations,  has  long  been  on  the  w^ane 
in  the  East,  where  a  more  simple  taste,  introduced  by 
good  sense  or  poverty,  is  imperceptibly  succeeding  it. 
Perhaps,  as  regards  EgyjJt,  the  decay  of  pilgrimage 
may  be  connected  with  the  policy  of  Mohammed 
Ali ;  the  pervading  spirit  of  whose  government  is 
wholly  adverse  to  the  influence  of  religious  fanati- 
cism. 


DLXXXVIL  Eariy  in  the  moraing,  shortly  after 
tlie  aalah  il  nuhh^  the  tiring  of  cannon,  and  an  unusual 
noise  and  commotion  in  the  streets,  announced  the 
commencement  of  the  important  day*  The  whole 
population  of  the  city  appeared  to  be  agitated  by  the 
anticipation  of  some  extraordinary  event.  Groups  of 
men  and  women,  congregating  in  the  squares  and 
public  places,  or  hurrying  hither  and  thither  with 
shouts  and  clamour,  as  during  the  first  movements  of 
an  insurrection,  imparted  to  the  scene  an  aspect  of 
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unusual  interest ;  and  a  few  turbulent  spirits,  dexter- 
ously availing  themselves  of  the  effen^escenee  excited 
among  the  multitude,  might  easily  have  converted  the 
religious  assembly  into  a  political  tumult.  Residing 
in  the  Turkish  quarter,  we  enjoyed  the  advantage  of 
beholding  every  thing  that  took  place*  On  no  occa- 
sion had  the  Caireens  ever  appeared  so  full  of  vivacity. 
All  business  was  i^uspended^  and  the  inhabitants, 
closing  their  warehouses  and  their  shops,  came  forth 
attired  in  their  holiday  costume,  to  behold  or  join  in 
the  procession*  The  crowd,  dressed  in  garments  of 
various  colours,  with  gay  variegated  turbans,  were  all 
moving  towards  the  citadel,,  whence  the  sacred  cover- 
ing for  the  Ka'aba,  accompanied  by  the  saints,  the 
pilgrims,  and  the  military  escort,  was  to  descend  into 
the  city,  and  be  conveyed  to  the  encampment  in  the 
desert.  Mingling  among  the  multitude,  we  proceeded 
to  the  street  leading  to  the  Gate  of  Victoiy,  through 
w^hich  the  cavalcade  must  necessarily  pass  ;  and,  taking 
our  stand  in  front  of  a  coffee-house,  surrounded  by 
Turks  and  Arabs,  awaited  the  appearance  of  the  pro- 
cession*  Directly  opposite  was  a  moscpie,  upon  the 
projecting  galleries  of  which  were  several  ladies  of 
distinction,  leaning  over  the  balconies,  and  looking 
earnestly  in  the  direction  of  the  citadel  As  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  the  streets  were  occupied  by  a 
dense  crowd,  pressed  so  close  together,  that  the  whole 
space  appeared  to  be  paved  with  turbans.  In  a  short 
time  a  Turkish  horseman,  whose  business  it  was  to 
clear  the  way  for  the  pageant,  appeared,  and  was 
immediately  succeeded  by  a  long  Hie  of  heavily  laden 
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camels^  bearing  the  baggage  of  the  pilgrims.  As  the 
anifnals  passed,  the  ladies  occupying  the  high  Saraeeiiic 
gallery  of  the  mosque,  inspired,  like  the  ma^nades  of  old, 
by  the  fervour  of  devotion,  uttered  one  of  those  shrill 
indescribable  shrieks  of  joy,  peculiar  to  the  females  of 
the  East,  which,  probably,  accompanied  the  baccha- 
nalian orgies  of  Osiris,  Next  succeeded  the  mihtary 
escort,  horse  and  infantry,  designed  to  protect  the 
religious  adventurers  from  the  attacks  of  the  Bedouins, 
The  common  soldiers,  in  the  ordinary  uniform  of  the 
Nizam,  had  a  plain  appearance  ;  but  the  officers,  in 
their  magnificent  dresses  of  green,  scarlet,  and  gold, 
with  their  sparkling  decorations,  shawl  sashes,  and 
glittering  arms,  recalled  to  mind  the  old  barbaric 
splendour  of  the  East.  On  this  occasion  Eiiropeau 
instruments  were  judiciously  dispensed  with ;  the  band, 
though  scanty,  being  in  the  genuine  Turkish  style, 
consisting  of  kettle-drums  mounted  on  camels,  and 
fifes,  yielding  those  loud  ear-piercing  notes  which 
alone  the  Orientals  regard  as  music.  Several  of  the 
drums,  formed  of  copper  and  parchment,  were  of 
immense  size,  resembling  the  nakarras  of  Mewar, 
with  which,  in  former  ages,  they  used  to  proclaim, 
from  the  ancient  palace  of  Oodipoor,  the  opening  of 
the  festival  of  Bhavani.  These  were  followed  by  the 
sheikhs,  or  saints,  of  Cairo,  and  the  whole  body  of 
pilgrims,  many  from  the  most  distant  Mussulman 
provinces  of  Africa,  mounted  on  lofty  camels,  with 
green  and  scarlet  housings  embroidered  with  gold  ; 
intermingled  with  numerous  fanatical  devotees  an 
foot,  bearing  Hags  containing  mottoes  and  devices* 
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DLXXXVIIL  To  these  succeeded  a  man,  in 
very  peculiar  costume,  on  a  fine  dromedary,  carrying 
on  his  lap  a  cat,  the  favourite  animal  of  the  Prophet; 
which  seemed  to  be  well  pleased  with  its  situation, 
and,  as  it  moved  along,  regarded  the  surrounding 
multitude  with  the  utmost  complacency-  This  cir- 
cumstance, though  trifling  in  itself,  conveys  a  high 
idea  of  the  veneration  entertained  by  the  Mo- 
hammedans for  the  founder  of  their  religion.  At 
length  came  the  Mahmal^  or  sacred  camel,  bearing 
the  covering  for  the  Ka'aba,  suspended  on  a  lofty 
frame-work,  resembling  a  tent*  This  was  the  object 
of  universal  veneration  :  every  individual  in  the  crowd 
eagerly  pressed  towards  the  camel,  in  the  hope  of 
touching  it  in  passing ;  while  thousands  of  persons, 
principally  women,  thronged  the  large  projecting 
windows  on  either  side,  and  letting  down  from  above 
long  shawls,  or  girdles,  or  the  linen  of  their  turbans, 
upon  the  holy  veil,  again  drew  them  up,  and  pressed 
thein  with  an  air  of  deep  devotion  on  their  hearts  or 
foreheads.  Meanwhile  shouts  of  joy  rent  the  air,  as 
the  Mahmal  went  shuffling  along,  amid  crowds  of 
anxious  feces,  above  and  below,  and  waving  turbans, 
and  disheveled  hair.  The  commander  of  the  Haj, 
a  Turk  of  rank  and  distinction,  was  followed  by  a 
camel  bearing  a  small  canopy,  or  houdah,  probably 
indicative  of  his  office,  as  it  appeared  too  small  for 
use.  Numerous  jesters,  or  buffoons,  the  original 
type  of  our  professed  "  fools"  of  Europe,  moved  on 
among  the  saints,  making  strange  grimaces,  and 
uttermg  studied  absurdities  for  the  amu&eracnt  of  the 
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populace.  Of  these  motley  personages,  some  were 
borne  on  men's  shoulders,  others  rode  upon  camels ; 
while  the  less  distinguished,  like  the  reno^vued  Mar- 
tinus  Scriblerus,  made  their  own  legs  their  compasses* 
Their  fantastic  dresses  and  quaint  appearance  defy 
description  :  but  the  principal  fool  wore  a  capote  of 
sheepskin,  dressed  with  the  wool  on,  and  possessed  a 
prodigious  pair  of  mustachios,  at  least  six  or  seven 
inches  long,  painted  of  divers  colours,  and  sticking 
out  on  either  side  like  leeks* 

DLXXXIX.  When  the  procession  had  passed, 
we  followed  among  the  throng,  and,  going  out  through 
the  Gate  of  Victory,  pursued  the  track  of  the  pilgrims 
along  the  skirts  of  the  extensive  cemeteries,  where  the 
populace  were  engaged  with  their  noisy  amusements, 
drums,  monkeys,  and  daneing-girls,  whose  perlbrm- 
ances  called  forth  frequent  bursts  of  applause*  The 
more  ordinary  species  of  courtesans  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  ruined  tombs,  and  other  old  buildings, 
where  they  were  at  liome  to  visitors  of  all  descriptions. 
Ascending  the  lofty  mounds  of  rubbish  beyond  the 
cemetery,  we  watched  the  long  line  of  pilgrims 
winding  its  way  througli  tombs  and  gardens  to  its 
station  in  the  desert,  where  the  tents  of  the  Turkish 
escort  had  been  pitched  for  several  weeks.  Of  the 
numerous  individuals  forming  this  remarkable  pro- 
cession, the  greater  number,  in  all  probability,  would 
never  return ;  since,  in  these  expeditions,  many 
perish  on  the  road  from  fatigue,  or  are  cut  off  by  the 
Bedouins ;    others   lall   victims    to   the    deleterious 
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climate  of  Mekka ;  while  others,  embarking  in  frail 
ill-manned  vessels,  are  drowned  on  their  way  liome, 
in  the  Red  Sea.  On  all  sides  small  parties  of  Arabs, 
dispersed  over  the  sands,  some  with  their  wives  and 
children,  others  with  a  knot  of  dancing-girls,  were 
enjoying  the  delights  of  idleness,  or  listening  to  the 
marvellous  relations  of  the  story-teller.  The  view,- 
comprehending  all  these  groups,  and  extending  over 
the  whole  of  Cairo,  was  strikingly  interesting  *,  bnt  it 
became  more  so,  when,  descending  from  the  hillocks, 
we  mingled  among  the  multitude,  pouring  like  bees 
along  the  plain.  Most  persons  appear  to  advantage 
on  a  holiday :  for  pleasures,  at  least  such  as  may  be 
enjoyed  in  the  open  air,  have  an  irresistible  tendency  to 
foster  habits  of  benevolence  and  toleration,  men  being 
exceedingly  disposed,  when  melted  by  the  warmth  of 
enjoyment,  to  behold  whatever  comes  before  them  in 
glowing  and  agreeable  colours.  And  this  appears 
particularly  to  be  the  case  among  the  Arabs,  whose 
lively  excitable  natures,  receiving  with  facility  the 
impulses  of  voluptuousness,  have,  at  the  same  time, 
a  proneness  to  conversation  and  sociability. 


DXC.  At  this  time  the  enemies  of  Mohammed 
All,  who,  among  the  Turkish  part  of  the  population, 
greatly  outnumber  his  friends,  industriously  pro- 
pagated the  report  that  a  dangerous  rebellion  had 
broken  out  in  the  Delta,  and  the  newly  conquered 
province  of  Syria  ;  and  by  those  and  other  means, 
great  political  agitation,  popular  discontent,  and  the 
expectation  and  hope    of  change  were    everywhere 
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maintained*  The  Pasha's  authority,  which,  it  was 
hoped,  would  speedily  terminate,  was  eveiy  day  set  at 
nought.  Robbers  and  murderers,  issuing  forth  from 
their  hiding-places,  imagining  that  the  reign  of  law 
\wm  annihilated,  began  openly  to  exercise  their  pro- 
fession *,  diffusing  terror  and  perturbation  through 
the  enmni unity.  Every  thing,  iu  short,  seemed  to 
indicate  the  approach  of  one  of  j^those  periods  of 
transition,  in  which  governments  are  overthro^vn, 
and  society  shaken  to  its  foundation.  Even  the 
sanctity  of  the  pilgrim  character  was  insufficient  to 
protect  its  possessors.  Three  Hajjis,  from  Fez  or 
Morocco,  proceeding  along  tlic  eastern  bank  of  the 
river  towards  Cairo,  to  join  the  sacred  caravan  then 
ibout  to  depart  for  the  Hejaz,  were  by  a  baud  of 
robbers  attacked  and  phmdered,  and  one  of  their 
number  killed.  Similar  atrocities  were  perpetrated 
in  the  very  bazars,  close  to  the  capital.  At  a  village 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ghizeh,  where  a  cattle 
market  is  weekly  held,  a  peasant,  having  disposed  of  a 
number  of  oxen,  was  standiug  beside  a  camel, —  the  last 


•  Here,  however,  as  in  India,  theru  is  n  regular  robber  castCj  pro- 
perly organised,  under  the  protectiou  of  govemmem»  to  whith  it  pays  a 
lai,  filie  the  dancing  girls.  '*  Les  voleurs  fonncnt'unc  espece  de  cor- 
ponttion ;  ils  ont  un  chef  reconnu  pur  la  polict^  Lursqu'il  se  co/nmet 
\m  vol  tie  quelque  ioiportaiieejH  on  wrr^te  le  chef,  qui  en  d^ouvre  lc« 
auteurs,"^  Mcngin^  Hhtoire  de  tEg^tc^  ^cuW.  p.  256,  A  similar 
•*  corporation"  existed  in  ancient  Egjpt.  —  Aultu  GtUtus^  L  xi.  c.  18. 
p.  399»  — "  Memini,"  says  he»  "  legere  me  in  libra  Aristonis  jurt>- 
con&uitij  haudqiiai|uain  indocti  viri,  apud  vetere^  jEg>ptios,  quod 
genus  hominuin  coi^stat,  et  in  artibus  reperiendis  M>!lertea  exstitisse,  et 
m  cognitione  rerurn  indagiinda  sogaces,  JMa  omma  fuiiic  licUa  ti  im- 
peatUoT  —  Conf.  Dhdorus  Siculm^  ^i^hute*  I W* 
VOL.  II*  K 
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of  his  stock,  —  when  a  Moggrebyn  Bedouin  accosted 
him,  demanding  the  price  of  the  beast*  The  peasant, 
accordins:  to  custom,  asked  double  its  value,  in  order 
to  afford  the  Bedouin  an  occasion  for  exercismg  his 
sagacity  and  tact  at  bargaining  -,  and,  after  much 
debating,  the  animal  was  sold  for  two  hundred  and 
fifty  piastres.  Not  long  after,  the  fejlah,  who  liad 
remained  in  the  bazar,  saw  the  Moggrebyn  return, 
mounted  on  horseback,  with  a  spear  in  his  hand. 
Riding  hastily  towards  hiui,  the  insolent  marauder 
exclaimed  —  "  Dogl  and  son  of  a  dog  !  I  will  burn 
your  father  I  You  have  sold  me  a  bad  camel,  and  I 
must  have  back  my  money  !  **  To  this  uncourteous 
salutation  the  fellah  replied,  that,  whatever  might 
he  the  qualities  of  the  beast, — though  he  maintained 
H  to  be  an  excellent  one,  — the  Eedouin  had  pur- 
chased it  with  his  eyes  open,  and  should  therefore 
abide  by  his  bargain*  A  quarrel  now  ensuing,  the 
peasant,  inflamed  with  anger,  drew  forth  his  purse, 
and,  shaking  it  at  his  enemy,  bade  him  bring  back  the 
camel,  and  he  was  ready  to  refund  the  money*  This 
was  exactly  what  the  Bedouin  had  anticipated. 
Stooping  suddeidy,  he  snatched  the  purse  out  of  his 
hands,  and  plunging  the  spear  into  his  heart,  rode  off 
into  the  deseit,  leaving  the  body  weltering  in  blood, 
in  the  midst  of  the  market-place,  surrounded  by  many 
hundred  people,  none  of  whom  made  the  slightest 
attempt  at  arresting  the  murderer, 


DXCI.      Entertaining  the   design — which    cir- 
cumstances prevented  our  carrying  into  execution  — 
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of  visiting  Mount  Sinai,  ami  penetrating  by  the  Gulf 
of  Akaba  to  the  Dead  Sea,  it  was  requisite  to  obtain 
from  the  Greek  bisliop,  residing  at  Cairo,  a  letter  of 
recommendation,  without  which  no  traveller  is  ad^ 
mitted  into  the  convent.  Repairing,  therefore,  with 
Osnian  Effendi,  to  the  establishment  possessed  by  the 
Sinai  monks  in  the  capital,  situated  in  one  of  its 
most  obscure  quarters,  and  being  admitted  into  the 
outer  court,  we  impired  for  the  bishop,  or  principal 
of  the  order.  A  number  of  Bedouins,  and  inferior 
monks  of  still  more  sinister  aspect,  were  lounging 
about  the  yard  ;  and  one  of  the  latter,  in  reply  to  our 
inquiries,  directed  us  to  ascend  a  naiTOw  flight  of 
stairs,  but  without  offering  to  lead  the  way.  Having 
mounted  to  an  upper  court,  a  monk  of  superior 
grade  presented  himself,  to  whom  we  explained  our 
business.  Instead  of  inviting  us  into  an  antechamber, 
or  displaying  any  thing  of  that  politeness  aifected  by 
men  of  his  ca.ste  in  Europe,  he  abruptly  entered, 
carefully  closing  the  door  after  him,  without  conde- 
scending even  to  apologise  for  his  unceremonious 
conducts  The  bishop,  who  probably  had  not  yet 
risen,  was  a  considerable  time  in  preparation ;  but 
at  length  the  monk  reappeared,  and,  observing  that 
his  superior  was  luiw  ready  to  receive  us,  led  the  way 
into  a  very  neat  apartment,  at  one  end  of  which  was 
a  raised  platform,  covered  with  carpets,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  divan,  while  the  other  extremity  ex- 
hibited the  common  stone  floor.  Here  an  antique 
bookcase,  ornamented  with  dusky  carving,  displayed 
the  scanty  conventual  library  :  old  folio  editions  of 
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the  principal  fathers  of  the  Greek  church,  in  plain 
bindiog,  with  their  titles  written  on  the  back  on 
ordinary  paper.  A  few  quaint  prints  of  the  Virgin 
and  Mount  Sinai  adorned  the  wjills.  In  the  midst 
of  the  apartment  stood  the  bishop,  a  handsome 
venerable  old  man,  with  long  white  beard,  and  comely 
healthful  countenance.  He  received  us  very  politely, 
and,  conducting  us  to  a  seat  on  the  divan,  entered 
at  once  into  a  rather  animated  conversation,  one  of 
his  monks  serving  him  as  intei-preter,  and  Osman 
performing  the  same  office  for  us.  Though  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  had  probably  been  spent  in 
Egypt,  the  bishop  appeared  to  understand  no  lan- 
guage but  his  ouTi.  His  remarks,  therefore,  were 
made  in  modern  Grcck,  translated  into  Turkish  by 
his  interpreter,  and  afterwards  into  English  by  Osman 
Effendi.  Our  ideas  were  conveyed  to  him  in  the 
same  circuitous  way.  Monks,  in  most  countries,  are 
ignorant  on  all  subjects  not  immediately  connected 
with  the  temporal  interests  of  the  church  ;  but  the 
knowledge  possessed  by  these  poor  men  was  scanty 
even  for  monks.  To  our  first  inquiiy  respecting  the 
safety  of  the  road  to  Mount  Sinai,  they  returned  a 
direct  and  satisfactoiy  answer  ;  but  when  we  pro- 
ceeded to  demand,  whether  it  would  be  practicable, 
with  a  small  escoil  of  Bedouins,  to  traverse  the 
valleys  of  Ghor  and  Araba,  they  appeared  not  only  to 
be  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  country,  but 
with  the  names  and  character  of  the  nomadic  tribes 
in  their  own  immediate  vicinity.  The  number  of 
monks  in  the  convents  of  Sinai  and  Cairo  are  about 
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forty-six,  equally  di\ided  between  tlie  two  establish- 
ments* From  these  topics^  which  they  discussed  with 
evident  impatience,  as  possessing  not  the  slightest 
interest  for  them,  they  made  an  abrupt  transition  to 
their  own  f?tate,  and  inquired  when  they  were  to  be 
emancipated  from  the  yoke  of  the  Turks.  It  was  at 
first  difficult  to  discover  the  exact  drift  of  the  ques- 
tion :  but  in  tlie  sequel  we  found  that  they  desired  to 
know  how  long  the  English  meant  to  defer  the  con- 
quest of  Egypt,  Had  we  been  Frenchmen,  the  same 
question,  with  a  slight  variation,  would  probably  have 
been  put  to  us ;  it  being  utterly  indifferent  to  them 
by  what  nation  they  are  delivered  from  the  yoke  of 
the  Mussulmafh  This  was  followed  by  a  modest 
demand  for  a  considerable  sum  of  money  j  not  timidly 
and  bashfully  made,  as  if  they  doubted  the  propriety 
or  delicm?y  of  the  transaction,  but  with  the  most  eon* 
Udent  assurance,  scarcely  admitting  of  any  denial^ 
like  persons  who  only  require  what  is  due  to  them. 
Their  appearance,  however,  presentetl  no  indication 
of  poverty ;  the  funiiturc  of  the  apartment  was  respect- 
able, and  in  the  centre  stood  two  magnificent  silver 
candelabra. 

DXCII.  From  the  convent  we  proceeded  to  visit 
the  mad-house,  forming  one  of  the  wings  or  out- 
buildings of  a  spacious  mosque,  through  the  principal 
entrance  to  which  we  were  conducted  into  the  court 
where  the  insane  are  confined*  In  all  countries  a 
lunatic  asylum  constitutes  a  fearful  spectacle,  shock* 
ing  to  the  feelings,  and  humiliating  to  the  pride  of 
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himianity.  But  nowhere,  perhaps,  on  earth  can  any 
thing  so  terrible,  so  disgust ing,  be  witnessed  as  the 
mad-house  of  Cairo,  where,  as  may  be  eeilainly 
inferred  from  the  ferocious  aspect  of  the  keepers,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  victims,  lacerated  and  covered 
with  wounds,  scenes  of  cruelty  and  suffering  occur, 
not  elsewhere  exhibited  out  of  helL  In  the  centre  of 
the  court  is  a  square  pool,  sometimes  dignified  with 
the  name  of  a  fountain  ;  but  which,  in  smell  and 
appearance,  rather  resembles  a  cess-pool,  or  a  portion 
of  a  common  sewer*  The  atmosphere,  impregnated 
by  its  infernal  exhalations,  is  consequently  more 
offensive  and  corrupt  than  that  of  a  dissecting-room 
in  July ;  and  the  walls  and  pavement  are  covered 
with  a  green  ropy  matter,  and  most  dismal  hue,  which 
prepares  the  mind  for  the  horrors  to  be  witnessed  in 
the  cells.  In  the  face  of  the  dingy  wall  surrounding 
the  court  are  a  number  of  square  iron-grated  holes, 
which  would  appear  to  lead  to  so  many  old  neglected 
dens  of  w^ild  beasts,  but  that  within  each,  closely 
pressed,  ])erhaps,  against  the  msty  gratings,  a  human 
being  is  beheld,  generally  stark  naked.  From  the 
heavy  iron  collar  encircling  his  neck  is  suspended  a 
massive  chain,  which,  issuing  through  the  grating, 
and  running  like  a  festoon  along  the  wall,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  neighbouring  den,  connects  him  with 
his  next  companion  in  madness  ;  so  that,  when  one 
retires  into  the  cell,  the  other,  at  the  opposite  end  of 
the  chain,  is  necessarily  dragged  forw^ard  in  pro- 
portion. 
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DXCIII.  In  the  first  cell,  commencing  on  the 
right,  was  a  young  Arab,  sunk  in  a  lethargy  from 
I  which  nothing  could  rouse  him.  He  turned  his  eyes 
after  ns,  as  we  passed,  otiierwise  he  might  have  been 
taken  for  a  statue*  The  next  was  an  Amaout 
soldier,  who>  becoming  mad  in  Candia,  had  been 
sent  thither  by  Moliammed  Ali,  to  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  chains.  He  sat  cross-legged 
dose  to  the  gratings,  perfectly  naked,  with  his  arms 
crossed  upon  his  breast,  and  his  eyes  closed,  as  if  in 
a  dream.  Being  roused,  and  called  upon  by  name, 
he  slowly  opened  his  eyes,  while  one  of  the  bystanders 
presented  him  with  a  flower,  which  he  smelled  to, 
and  appeared  to  regard  with  interest,  smiling  when 
addressed,  but  uttering  not  a  word;  and  when  we 
quitted  him,  he  again  relapsed  into  his  dreamy  state. 
The  individual  occupying  the  neighbouring  cell, 
lying  in  a  corner,  rolletl  up  in  his  blanket  and  mat, 
lifted  up  his  head  when  called  upon,  stared  wildly  at 
the  spectators,  and  then,  covering  himself  again, 
refused  to  come  forth.  Seated  by  the  next  grating 
was  a  youth,  about  eighteen  years  old,  who,  having 
been  forced  away  from  his  village,  and  carried  as  a 
conscript  to  the  army,  had  gromi  mad  with  the 
thouglits  of  home,  but  by  proper  treatment  might 
probably  have  recovered.  Beyond  this  young  man 
was  a  lively  prating  Arab,  who  related  with  singidar 
fluency  the  history  of  his  imprisonment,  caused,  he 
assured  us,  by  his  sister,  who,  having  led  him  away 
from  his  village,  had  afterwards  entrapped  him  into 
this  place.    To  him  succeeded  another  Arab,  wanton 
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as  a  satyr,  equally  talkative,  and  equally  mad  :  but  it  is 
impossible  to  describe,  one  by  one,  all  the  dwellers  in 
this  prison-house.     The  most  fearful  example  of 

"  Moody  madness,  laughing  wild 
Amidst  severest  woe,  *'  — 

was  a  Caireen  of  respectable  family,  covered  with 
boils  and  scar»,  gaunt,  emaciated,  and  consumed  by 
the  fever  which   had  destroyed   his  intellect*      His 
burning  eyeballs,  bloodshot,  and  ready  to  start  from 
their  sockets,  were  rolling  wildly,  as  he  exhibited,  in 
the  most  shocking  manner,  the  loathsomeness  of  his 
disorder*     Close  to  this  man  was  a  religious  fanatic, 
who,  discovering  us  to  be  Franks,  was  lavish  in  those 
terms  of  abuse,  which  none  but  a  madman  could  now 
utter  with  impunity  in  Egypt.     Among  these  luna- 
tics, there  was  one  individual,  who,   having,  as  he 
himself  related,  been  guilty  of  a  crime  of  unspeakable 
enormity,  had  been  therefore  suspected  of  insanity, 
and  confined  in  this  dismal   place,   where   he   was 
employed  in  manufacturing  hooks   and    eyesj  and, 
except  that  he  spoke  laughingly  of  his  demonial  fla- 
gitiousness,  exhibited  no  signs  of  madness.    Perhaps, 
when  apprehended,  and  in  danger  of  condign  punish- 
ment, he    had   assumed    the  appearance  of  lunacy, 
to  save  liis  forfeit  life.     The  old  Arab  keeper,  who 
showed  us  round  the  building,  having  been  rendered 
by  long  habit  utterly   insensible   of  the  misery  he 
witnessed,  laughed  heartily  at  their  wild  incoherent 
babbling,  which  to  him  was  merely  matter  of  amuse- 
ment.    How  the  wretched  creatures  are  fed  and 
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treated,  I  know  not.  The  cstahlishnfient  is  sometimes 
visited  by  medical  men  ;  but  the  mere  appearance 
and  economy  of  the  place  are  a  biot  on  the  character 
of  Mohammed  All,  and  prove  liim  to  be  destitute  of 
the  ordinary  feelings  of  humanity.  His  lions  and 
elephant  in  the  citadel  are  better  housed.  In  the 
adjoining  hospital,  the  arrangements  are  somewhat 
superior ;  though  it  may  still  be  doubted  whether  it 
be  a  nuisance  or  a  benefit  to  tlie  public ;  the  rooms^ 
open  in  front,  and  closed  at  night  with  a  mat,  ex- 
tending round  a  filthy  court,  and  being  furnished 
each  with  a  stream  of  water,  stinking  like  a  puddle, 
A  few  miserable  wooden  bedsteads  stand  in  the 
middle  of  the  apartments,  which  appeared  to  contain 
no  other  convenience.  All  the  patients,  several  of 
whom  lay  stretched,  perhaps  in  malignant  fevers,  on 
their  shattered  couches,  exhibited  a  filthy  and  squalid 
appearance,  causing  us  to  shudder  as  we  passed. 
The  apartments  of  the  women  we  did  not  visit. 


DXCIV.  From  these  horrid  spectacles,  which 
harrow  u]>  and  sadden  the  mind,  we  proceeded 
towards  the  "  Tombs  of  the  Khalifs,**  situated 
in  the  sandy  plain,  about  a  mile  east  of  the  city. 
[The  transition  to  the  peace  of  death,  from  pain,  and 
nffering,  and  the  extremity  of  human  degradation, 
seemed  to  be  soothing  and  agreeable ;  for  "  here 
be  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are 
re«t,"  The  mansolea  are  many  in  number,  con- 
F*ructed  in  the  purest  style  of  Saracenic  architecture, 
rtih  magnificent  domes,  spacious  areas,  aad  elegsmt 
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arcades,  surmounted  by  minarets  of  great  height,  and 
encircled  by  several  tiers  of  light  stone  galleries. 
Narrow  winding  staircases,  the  exact  counterpart  of 
those  in  our  gothic  churches,  lead  to  the  summit,  with 
small  doorways,  at  intervals,  opening  into  the  gal- 
leries, from  whence  the  muezzins  once  summoned  the 
faithful  to  prayer.  From  the  top  of  one  of  these  lofty 
turrets  I  enjoyed  a  varied  and  extensive  view  over  the 
tombs,  environs,  and  city  of  Cairo.  The  mosque 
itself — for,  like  the  fanes  of  antiquity,  each  struc- 
ture is  at  the  same  time  a  temple  and  a  tomb  —  con- 
sists of  a  large  quadrangular  court,  flanked  on  the 
east  and  west  by  an  arcade,  with  a  roof  of  small 
cupolas.  In  the  eastern  arcade  stands  the  pulpit, 
constructed  in  the  most  chaste  and  elegant  manner 
with  stone,  adorned  by  slender  columns,  tracery,  and 
sculptured  foliage.  Edifices  like  these,  from  theur 
stately  masculine  simplicity,  deformed  by  no  bestial 
imagery,  awakening  no  degrading  associations,  are 
beheld,  in  their  mouldering  decay,  with  a  reverence 
akin  to  what  we  experience  in  the  presence  of  Iionour- 
able  old  age  ;  since  they  were  erected  for  the  service 
of  God,  and  never  polluted  by  the  trace  of  an  idol. 
The  tombs  are  situated  in  spacious  apartments,  and 
surrounded  by  a  skreen  of  open  woodwork,  protect- 
ing  them  from  wanton  dilapidation.  Those  of  the 
women,  secluded  even  in  death*,  stand  apart,  at  the 

•  A  similar  feeling  prevails  in  Persia.  "  Leur  jalousie/*  says  Chardin, 
**  va  encore  plus  loin ;  car»  quand  ils  enterrent  les  temmes*  ila  ten* 
dent  iin  pavilion  an  tour  de  k  fosie,  afin  t|ue  lea  assistants  ne  paissent 
pas  voir  le  corps  eusevcU  que  Ton  y  descend."  —  Fot/aga  en  i*erse^ 
vol.  X.  p.  2t^. 
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opposite  end  of  the  chamber,  where,  from  a  senti- 
nieiit  higher  and  purer  than  that  of  jealousy,  their 
very  graves  are  hidden  from  the  public  eye.  Delicacy 
so  refined  could  never,  I  apprehend,  have  existed 
independently  of  very  exalted  love,  A  few  devout 
persons  still  repair  to  these  mosques  to  pray ;  and 
two  or  three  Arab  families,  perhaps  by  hereditary 
right,  perform  the  pious  office  of  protecting  them 
from  profanation. 


DXCV.  Returning  from  these  splendid  monu- 
ments, and  turning  aside  towards  the  right,  we  visited 
the  spot,  where,  amid  innumerable  Mohauniiedan 
graves,  stands  the  humble  tomb  which  covers  the 
remains  of  Burckhardt*  It  is  repaired  and  kept 
clean  by  Osinan  Eflendi,  -^  a  personal  friend  of 
the  traveller,  —  who  has  carried  his  respect  for 
him  beyond  the  grave  ;  and  but  for  whose  care  it 
would  soon  be  utterly  forgotten,  since  it  is  distin- 
guished neither  by  name  nor  inscription,  A  monu- 
ment, however,  is  due  to  Burckhardt ;  not  as  a 
means  of  augmenting  his  reputation,  —  which  must 
be  based  upon  his  works, — hot  as  a  mark  of  the  gra- 
titude of  the  English  nation,  ever  ready  to  do  justice 
to  departed  merit.  The  ordinary  Turkish  tombs 
differ  very  little  from  those  in  our  own  churchyards, 
consisting  of  a  slab,  with  an  upright  columnar  stone 
at  either  end  ;  the  one  at  the  head  being  surmounted 
by  a  larger  turban  over  a  male,  and  a  smaller  one 
over  a  female  grave.  In  some  cases,  the  tombs 
of  women   are   adorned  with  the  figure  of  a  rose, 
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probably  emblematic  of  the  virgin  state.  All  these^ 
tombs  being  hollow,  with  a  small  arched  openinj^  at 
either  end,  are  inhabited  by  dogs,  jackals,  snakes, 
and  other  beasts  and  reptiles,  Tlie  object  of  those 
apertures  I  was  unable  to  discover ;  most  probably 
there  is  some  superstition  at  the  bottom;  but  hence 
it  is  that  Mohammedan  cemeteries  are  the  constant 
haunt  of  wild  beasts. 


DXCVI.  In  returning  to  the  city,  we  passed  the 
Bab  el  Footoo}\  one  of  those  beautiful  Samcenic 
gates,  erected  by  the  old  sultans  of  Egypt,  of  which 
a  very  small  number  now  remain.  It  temunates 
above  in  a  perfect  arch,  adorned  with  an  astragal  and 
serpentine  fillet,  alternating  with  a  band  of  open 
lozenges,  each  containing  a  rosette,  a  star,  or  some 
similar  object.  Other  elegant  and  tasteful  ornaments 
enrich  the  higher  portions  of  the  gateway,  which  may 
be  considered  as  a  magnificent  specimen  of  Oriental 
architecture.  Proceeding  west^vard  along  the  walls, 
we  traversed  the  Kftalhhf  or  great  canal,  which 
intersects  the  road,  and  is  lined  on  either  side, 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  course,  by  houses 
and  gardens  of  a  mean  appearance  :  the  water  was 
now  green  and  stinking,  evidently  deteriorating  the 
air,  and  stunting  the  vegetation  on  its  banks,  where 
the  plants  and  trees  were  discoloured  and  withered. 
In  fact,  the  Khalish,  as  Clarke  veiy  justly  observes, 
is  a  filthy  ditch,  which  would  be  regarded  as  a 
nuisance  in  any  country  in  the  ciiilised  world.     Yet 
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here  it  was  that  Burckhardt  selected  his  place  of 
residence,  in  the  vilest  and  most  unhealthy  quarter 
of  Cairo,  where  the  very  atmosphere  is  pestilential^ 
and  must  constantly  induce  dysentery  and  malignant 
fevers. 
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PRINCIPAL  BAZAR  OP  CAIRO  —  ITINERANT  AUCTIONEERS  —  BIANU- 
SCRIPTS  OP  THE  KORAN  —  BAZARS  THRONGED  WITH  LADIES  — 
B  LEG  ANT  FEMALE  COSTUME  —  SLAVE  MARKET — IDEAS  OP  THE 
ORIENTALS  RESPECTING  SLAVERY  —  APPEARANCE  OP  BLACK 
FEMALE  SLAVES  —  ABYSSINIAN  GIRLS  —  GREEK  YOUTHS — DIS- 
INGBNUITY  OP  THE  PASHA  —  HISTORY  OP  A  GREEK  LADY  AND  HER 
BON — EXTRAORDINARY  HISTORY  OP  ANOTHER  GREEK  FAMILY  — 
ESCAPE  PROM  THE  HAREM  —  APOSTASY  —  ARTIFICIAL  HATCHING 
OF  CHICKENS  —  HATCHING  OVENS  —  PROCESS  OF  HATCHING  — 
NUMBER  OF  EGGS  —  VALLEY  OF  THE  WANDERINGS  — OSTREA 
DILUVIANA  —  IMMENSE  AGATISED  TREES —  RED  HILL — ANCIENT 
FERTILITY  OF  THE  DESERT  —  FORESTS  OF  UNKNOWN  TREES. 


DXCVII.  Among  the  bazars  of  Cairo,  the  prin- 
cipal and  most  frequented  appears  to  be  the  one 
situated  near  the  slave  market.  Here  we  observed 
what  in  this  country  are  termed  auctions :  that  is,  a 
man  having  a  shawl,  a  gun,  a  turban,  or  any  other 
object,  for  sale,  stands  up  in  the  bazar,  and  inquires 
who  will  bid  for  it.  Some  person  says,  "  one  piastre ;  '* 
another,  "two;"*  while  the  seller,  holding  up  the 
article,  walks  to  and  fro,  proclaiming  the  highest  sum 
oflFered,  until  he  is  satisfied  with  the  price.  The 
throng  in  this  bazar  was  so  dense,  that  it  required 
some  patience  and  physical  power  to  force  a  way 
through.     One  of  the  itinerant  chapmen  was  a  book- 
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seller,  whose  stock  consisted  of  certain  manuscript 

copies  of  the  Koran^  enclosed  in  beautifid  cases  of 
embroidered  silk  or  cloth  of  gold.  On  my  expressing 
a  desire  to  purchase  one  of  the  volumes,  he  drew  the 
Koran  out  of  the  case,  and,  thrusting  the  manu- 
script into  his  bosom,  presented  me  with  the  envehipe; 
steadily  refusing,  even  for  the  love  of  gain,  to  place 
the  holy  volume  in  the  hands  of  a  Christian,  Indeed, 
he  would  not  even  allow  me  to  look  at  it.  The 
different  parts  of  the  bazar  are  divided  from  each 
other  by  heavy  iron  chains,  suspended  across  the 
passages,  about  three  feet  and  a  half  from  the  ground, 
beneath  which  it  is  necessary  to  stoop.  Here  the 
thronging  and  pressing  is  commonly  so  great,  par- 
ticularly among  the  women,  who  constitute  the 
principal  population  of  the  bazars,  that  many  a  lady 
of  rank  must  frequently,  1  apprehend,  lose  her 
slippers  in  the  crowd.*  The  appearance  of  the  shops, 
when  viewed  separately,  is  far  from  splendid  ;  no  one 
merchant  making  any  extraordinary  display  of  wealth, 
or  imagining  that  a  profusion  of  mirrors,  or  costly 
gilding,  could,  in  the  eyes  of  his  customers,  enhance 
the  value  of  his  mercliandise.  But  the  general  aspect 
of  the  bazfir  is  highly  striking  and  picturesque,  from 
the  extraordinary  mingling  of  races,  complexions, 
and  costumes  exhibited  ;  where  the  half-nakcd  negro, 
the  tattered  Arab,  the  Turk  with  flowing  drapery 
and  majestic  beard,  and  the  Greek  in  his  gorgeous 


•  As  aometinies  happened,  Bccording  to  the  New  Ambian  Nighta, 
in  the  bazars  of  Irak.  "  More  than  one  lady  of  rank  lost  her  slippers 
in  the  crowd," — Siory  of  ArckuMr,  u  79, 
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and  glittering  dress,  are  beheld  moving  among  crowds 

of  ladies,  whose  bhick  caftans,  or  mantles,  open  in 
front,  tlisclose  their  pink  silk  garments,  and  the  rich 
brilliant  shawls  encircling  their  loins. 


DXCVIII*  From  this  gay  lively  scene  we  pro- 
ceeded to  the  slave  market,  where  men,  women,  and 
children,  huddled  together  on  the  ground,  are  ex- 
posed  for  sale,  like  so  many  litters  of  pigs.  To 
declaim  upon  the  horrors  of  slavery,  among  nations 
who  ijidnlge  in  tliis  unnatumi  luxury,  —  for  the  sale 
of  man  by  man  is  repugnant  to  nature,  —  would  be 
perfectly  fruitless  ;  the  only  practicable  remedy  being, 
to  enlighten  and  purify  the  minds  of  the  enslavers, 
who,  in  intellectual  and  moral  dignity,  are  commonly 
upon  a  par  with  their  victims.  Philanthropy,  and 
elevated  rationtU  views  conceraing  the  nature  and 
duties  of  man,  constitute  true  wisdom,  which,  though 
universally  affected  in  civilised  countries,  is  the 
genuine  apanage  of  few.  Among  the  Orientals  it  is 
so  utterly  unknown,  that  even  hyjjocrisy  does  not 
assume  it  as  a  mask.  The  thorough  barbarian,  guided 
fi-om  the  cradle  to  the  grave  by  custom,  pretends  not, 
indeed,  to  judge  for  himself;  it  is  enough  for  him  to 
know,  on  any  occasion,  how  his  ancestors  acted,  that 
he  may  blindly  and  servilely  tread  in  laeir  footsteps ; 
and  when  such  is  the  principle  of  action,  the  individual 
whom  it  influences  must  be  regarded  rather  as  a  brute 
pursuing  its  natural  instincts,  than  as  an  intellectual 
and  rational  being.  Vehemently  to  blame  or  upbraid 
him,  therelbre,  would  be  as  unreasonable  as  to  vilify 
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an  ass  for  braying:,  or  a  cat  for  catching  mice  ;  the 
result,  in  all  these  cases,  proceeding  from  a  natural 
propensity. 

DXCIX.  But  the  slave  markets  which  1  have  visited 
presented  not  the  melancholy  harrowing  spectacle 
I  had  anticipated.  We,  indeed,  regarding  a  number 
of  our  fellow-creatures,  reduced  by  the  chances  of  war, 
or  the  avarice  of  their  parents  or  chiefs,  to  a  level 
with  the  beasts  of  the  field,  converted  into  an  article 
of  traffic,  transported  from  their  country,  houseless, 
Iriendless,  defenceless,  exposed  to  the  brutal  misrule 
of  men  hardened  by  a  long  career  of  profligacy  and 
crime  ;  we^  I  say,  beholding  this,  and  reflecting  what, 
under  similar  circumstances,  our  own  feelings  would 
be,  conceive  that  the  minds  of  these  poor  savages 
must  be  a  prey  to  the  most  exquisite  anguish*  Hap- 
pily it  is  not  so*  "  God  tempers  the  wind  to  the 
shorn  lamb."  To  the  prisoner,  the  bondman,  the 
slave,  a  bluntness  of  feeling,  an  absolute  insensibility 
to  the  horroi-s  of  his  position,  is  mercifully  awarded  ; 
so  that,  when  exempt  from  physical  suffering,  he  is 
commonly  happy,  or,  at  least,  enjoys  a  species  of 
animal  satisfaction,  the  highest  of  which  his  uncul- 
tivated nature  is  capable. 


DC,  The  slaves  now  exposed  were  chiefly  women, 
or,  rather,  girls,  from  Abyssinia,  and  other  countries 
ol*  the  interior.  Some  few,  being  unwell,  were  con- 
fined in  a  small  room,  apart  from  the  rest  j  and  these 
appeared  to  be  gloouiy  and  dejected,  dwelling,  —  as 
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is  natural  in  sickness, — ^on  the  thoughts  of  home,  ancf 
the  parents  and  friends  whom  they  had  lost  for  ever. 
The  others,  whether  Abyssinians  or  negresvses,  being 
foniied  by  habit  and  education  for  slaveiy,  seemed 
perfectly  at  their  ease,  and,  though  of  various  cha- 
ractei^  and  temperaments,  had  as  sleek  and  wanton  an 
air  as  any  of  the  free  women  around  them.  Between 
the  negresses  and  Abyssinians  there  was,  however, 
this  difference,  that  the  fonner  displayed  a  coolness 
bordering  on  apathy,  and  a  lasciviousness  void  of 
passion  ;  while  the  small  delicate  features  and  fiery 
eyes  of  the  latter  betokened  an  impassioned  and 
vigorous  character;  though,  like  the  others^  they 
appeared  to  support  their  misfortunes  with  exemplary 
ecjuanimity.  When  a  buyer  presents  himself,  and 
singles  out  from  among  the  crowd  a  young  woman 
wlio  pleases  his  eye,  she  is  commanded  by  the  slave- 
merchant  to  rise,  in  some  instances  to  remove  her 
only  covering,  and  exhibit  every  part  of  her  person. 

**  Cois  tibi  pcen^  videre  est 
Ut  nudam/* 

If  the  price  be  agreed  on,  her  removal  immediately 
follows,  —  for  the  money  being  paid,  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  leave  her  an  hour  in  the  hands  of  (persons  so 
unprincipled  as  the  Jellabis,  —  otherwise  she  returns 
to  the  mat,  and  resumes  her  seat  with  the  utmost  indif- 
fei-ence.  Just  as  we  entered,  the  bargain  had  been  con- 
cluded for  a  little  negiess*  Having  counted  out  the 
price,  her  purchaser,  an  elderly  old  villain,  resembling 
one  of  the  Jews  in  Aniiibale  Caracci's  "  Susannah  and 
the  two  Elders,"  tapping  her  lightly  on  the  shoulder. 
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bade  her  rise  and  follow  hioi*  Rejoiced  at  having 
found  a  master,  she  hastily  WTapped  her  garment 
about  her,  and  departed,  apparently  without  casting 
a  single  glance  at  her  companions. 


¥ 


DCI.  Most  of  the  Europeans  in  Cairo,  —  who, 
leaving  their  own  coinitries  without  any  fixed  opinions, 
easily  adopt  those  of  the  Orientals,  —  endeavour  to 
palliate  the  deformities  of  slavery  by  dwelling  on  the 
habitual  kindness  of  the  Turks  towards  their  depen- 
dants. But  should  they,  on  the  contrary,  be  cruel 
and  merciless,  what  is  to  prevent  them  ?  It  is  known 
with  what  design  young  and  beautiful  boys  are  pur- 
chased. Is  this  what  is  called  being  kind  and  indul- 
gent ?  We  are,  indeed,  told,  as  a  presumptive  proof 
of  the  humanity  of  the  Turks,  that,  on  all  occasions, 
their  youthful  sla%TS  display  the  utmost  fidelity  and 
attachnient  towards  their  owners  ;  but,  degraded, 
humiliated,  infamous,  with  no  pkee,  save  their  mas- 
ter's house,  wherein  to  hide  their  heads,  they  are 
constrained  to  nourish  some  kind  of  attachment  for 
that  house,  the  only  one  on  earth  where  their  in* 
famy  is  no  bar  to  advancement.  This  is  the  origin 
of  their  fidelity*  Among  these  youths,  the  greater 
number  are  Greeks,  whom  Otho,  if  he  would  deserve 
the  cro^vn  bestowed  on  him,  should  peremptorily 
demand  from  the  Piisha.  It  is  reported  that  ten 
thousand  individuals  of  this  unhappy  nation  still  re- 
main in  slavery  in  Egyi>t,  notwithstanding  the  efforts 
made  by  Europe  to  redeem  and  return  them  to  their 
friends,  and  the  delusive  professions  of  the  Pasha  and 
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his  family;  who,  when  they  pretended,  a  few  years 
ago,  to  deliver  up  theii  Greek  slaves,  are  said  to  have 
made  an  exception  of  all  those  possessing  youth  or 
beauty,  I  have  seen,  in  Cairo,  young  men  and  boys, 
kidnapped  in  their  infancy,  who,  though  the  names  of 
their  parents,  and  the  place  of  their  birth,  had  been 
obliterated  from  their  memory,  still  cherished  the 
recollection  that  they  were  of  the  Greek  race.  One 
of  these  was  a  little  Candiot,  whom  a  Turkish  officer 
had  captured  dnring  the  troubles  in  Crete,  and  sent, 
like  a  dog  or  monkey,  as  a  present  to  his  wife,  who 
for  this  reason  refused  to  part  with  him  ;  otherwise  he 
would  have  been  ransomed,  and  set  at  liberty. 


DCIL  A  short  time  ago,  a  Greek  lady  of  rank 
and  distinction,  and  a  widow,  learning  that  one  of 
her  sons,  taken  during  the  war,  was  a  slave  in  a 
Turkish  family  at  Alexandria,  proceeded  to  Egypt 
with  the  design  of  rescuing  him.  Application,  in 
the  first  instance,  was  made  to  the  Pasha,  who  re- 
fused to  interfere  with  the  household  affairs  of  his 
iubjects.  Captain  Lyons,  of  the  Madagascar,  and  the 
British  Consul-General,  likewise  applied  in  vain ; 
Mohammed  Ali  regarding  the  right  of  enslaving  men 
as  something  too  sacred  to  be  meddled  with.  The 
mother,  however,  hoping  even  against  hope,  remained 
two  or  three  years  at  Alexandria,  and  at  length,  I  know 
not  how,  contrived  to  obtain  possession  of  her  child, 
with  whom  she  took  refuge  at  the  British  consulate. 
Against  this  flagrant  invasion  of  the  right  of  pro- 
perty the  Turks  inveighed  with   great  vehemence, 
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insisting,  in  a  lofty  tone,  that  the  boy  should  imme- 
diately be  delivered  up  to  his  owners ;  to  which  the 
consul  replied,  that  all  persons  residing  in  his  house 
were  under  the  protection  of  the  British  flag,  which 
they  saw  waving  over  its  roof;  that  he  was  bound  to 
yield  no  man  an  account  of  his  household  ;  and  if 
they  infringed  his  consular  privileges,  they  would 
do  so  at  their  peril.  This  putting  a  stop  to  the 
insolence  of  the  Turks,  the  lady  shortly  afterwards 
departed  with  her  child. 


DC  III.  Another  case,  still  more  distressing,  came 
partly  under  iny  own  obscn^ation  at  Cairo.  Being 
one  evening  at  the  house  of  the  French  consul,  a 
Greek,  escorted  by  one  of  the  Janissaries  of  the 
consulate,  came  to  claim,  upon  I  know  not  what 
grounds,  the  protection  of  France.  He  was  a  man 
whose  appearance  would  have  attracted  attention  in 
the  midst  of  ten  thousand.  Considerably  below  the 
middle  size,  with  large  head,  black  piercing  eyes, 
thick  shaggy  eyebrows,  stooping  in  the  shoulders, 
and  past  the  prime  of  life,  he  nevertheless  possessed 
proud  commanding  air,  as  if  accustomed  to  the 
exercise  of  authority.  Standing  before  the  consul, 
'leaning  on  his  staffs  like  a  wayfaring  man,  he  related 
his  story  with  so  eloquent,  so  ingenious  a  simplicity, 
while  his  rough  weatherbeaten  cheeks  were  frequently 
moistened  with  tears,  that  I  felt  deeply  interested  in 
Ijiis  fate.  Ten  years  ago,  he  said,  his  wife  and 
[infant  daughter,  having  been  made  prisoners  by  the 
l^urks,  were  carried  away  into  captivity,  and  sold  m 
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slaves*  During  nine  years  all  his  inquiries  and  re- 
searches respecting  them  had  proved  unavailing  ;  but 
at  length,  about  seven  or  eight  months  previous,  he 
accidentally  discovered  that  they  were  in  the  house 
—  in  the  harem  —  of  a  Turk  of  distinction  at  Cairo. 
Whatever  were  his  pursuits,  his  occupations,  his 
hopes  and  prospects  in  life,  he  relinquished  them,  and 
journeyed  into  Egypt,  in  the  hope  of  recovering 
possession  of,  perhaps,  the  only  individuals  dear  to 
him  in  the  world.  By  dint  of  untiring  assiduity,  he 
succeeded  in  conveying  to  his  wife,  though  secluded 
in  the  recesses  of  the  harem,  the  intelligence  of 
his  being  in  the  city  ;  and  it  now  remained  to  be 
seen  whether  nine  years  of  captivity  and  degradation 
had  obliterated  the  remembrance  of  her  lawful  and 
long-cherished  affections.  The  wonum,  as  her  husband 
never  once  doubted,  remaining  unchanged,  his  pre- 
sence in  Cairo  determined  her,  at  all  hazards,  to  at- 
tempt escape,  and  fly  to  his  anns.  But  there  were  two 
obstacles-  Greek  women,  faithful  like  her,  had  more 
than  once  succeeded  in  escaping  from  the  harems  ; 
but  their  very  garments  being  the  property  of  their 
masters,  they  had  not  only  been  retaken  and  forced 
back  into  slavery,  but  furthermore  punished  as  thieves. 
Besides,  her  daughter,  now  twelve  or  thirteen  years 
old,  had  been  artfully  prevailed  upon  to  make  pro- 
fession of  Islam  ism,  and  to  shun  her  mother,  who»e 
reproaches,  mild  as  they  must  have  been,  she  could 
not  patiently  endure.  For  some  time,  however,  the 
mother  entertained  the  hope  of  reawakening  her 
natural  affections,  and  making  her  the  companion  of 
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her  flight ;  but  at  length,  despairing  of  success,  she 
effected  her  escape  alone,  clad  in  a  single  garment,  and 
took  refuge  with  her  husband  in  the  house  of  a  Frauk* 
Being  poor  and  friendless,  they  had  been  unable  to 
make  their  way  to  the  seashore  ;  and  their  humble 
retreat  having  been  at  length  discovered,  the  husband 
was  now  come  to  claim  the  protection  of  the  French 
consul  for  his  wife.  Up  to  this  time,  he  observed, 
they  had  willingly  lingered,  imagining  it  still  possible 
that  their  daughter  —  an  only  child  —  might  repent, 
and  join  them  ;  but,  since  she  appeared  to  have  volun- 
tarily forsiaken  her  parents,  her  country,  and  her 
God,  he  had  now  resolved,  however  bitter  it  might 
be,  to  abandon  all  hope  of  her  for  ever.  The  consul, 
already  well  disposed  to  exercise  his  authority  in 
belialf  of  the  unhappy  Greek,  pledged  himself,  at  my 
earnest  retiuest,  to  protect  him  and  his  wife  ;  and 
though,  when  1  left,  they  were  still  in  the  city,  I 
make  no  doubt  of  their  ultimate  good  fortune. 


DCIV.  From  the  slave  market,  the  appearance  of 
which  suggested  the  above  details,  wc  proceeded  into 
the  suburbs,  near  the  Khalish,  where  chickens  are 
artificially  hatched.  To  this  purpose  a  large  but 
mean  building  is  appropriated  ;  before  the  door  of 
which  we  found  two  government  chaooshes^  appointed 
to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  Fasha,  to  whom 
Ix'Iong  all  establishments  by  which  any  thing  can  be 
gained.  The  Arab  overseer,  saucy  and  avaricious, 
like  the  underlings  of  all  despotic  governments,  re- 
)uired,  before  he  would  admit  us,  a  present  of  fifty 
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piastres  ;  precisely  in  the  insolent  overbearing  style 
of  behaviour  adopted  towards  Christians  in  former 
years.  Two  words,  however,  —  Habib  Effendi  and 
the  koorl/asht  —  sufficed  to  dissipate  his  illusion, 
and  to  teach  him  that  times  had  changed.  With 
a  shrug,  and,  perhaps,  a  secret  curse  against  the 
Pasha,  for  protecting  Franks  from  contumely  and 
extortion,  he  civilly  led  the  way  towards  the  ovens, 
which,  though  highly  curious  and  useful,  display  ex- 
ternally but  a  very  sorry  appeanince- 


DCV,  The  hatching  oven  consists  of  a  suite  of 

small  square  chambers,  or  cells,  armnged  on  either 
side  of  a  long  passage,  into  which  they  open  ;  the 
dooi-way,  when  there  are  eggs  within,  being  closed 
with  mats.  In  some  of  the  chambers  the  eggs  had 
been  newly  put  in,  and  were  perfectly  w-hite ;  in 
others,  having  already  undergone  many  changes,  they 
exhibited  a  dirty  yellow  colour ;  while,  in  several 
cells,  the  embryo  having  been  warmed  into  life,  had 
shattered  its  prison,  and  was  emerging  through  the 
broken  shell*  Nothing  is  more  common  than  the 
process  of  incubation,  which,  in  fact,  falls  under  the 
eye  of  evciy  man  ;  and  the  principle  of  the  Kgyp- 
tian  hatching-ovens,  in  which  a  heated  atmosphere 
performs  the  office  of  the  hen,  is  also  generally  un- 
derstood ;  yet  I  could  not  behold  w  ithout  admiration 
a  thick  stratum  of  eggs,  acted  upon  by  an  invisible 
fluid, bursting  into  spontaneous  motion,  rolling  sigainst 
each  other,  cracking,  opening,  and  disclosing  each  an 
organised  and  animated  being.    As  soon  as  the  chick- 
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tos  are  out  of  the  shell,  they  are  carefully  removed 
into  the  passage,  which  is  divided  into  numerous  com- 
partments  by  small  ridges  of  clay  ;  from  whence, 
when  a  few  days  old,  they  are  drafted  off  into  cooler 
quarters.  The  passage,  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  was 
tilled  with  chickens  ;  of  which  there  must  have  been 
many  thousands,  not  more  than  one  day  old,  chirping, 
moving  about,  and  nestling  against  each  other. 
Stones  placed  at  intervals,  like  stepping  stones  in  a 
brook,  enabled  us  to  traverse  the  several  compart- 
ments. A  luimber  of  low  subterranean  cells,  in 
which  an  equal  temperature  is  maintained  by  fires  of 
dung,  communicate  a  sufficient  heat  to  the  hatching- 
rooms  by  apertures  in  the  floor.  Few  persons  can 
endure,  for  any  length  of  time,  the  intense  heat  of 
these  ovens.  We  were  glad  to  make  our  escape  j  and, 
on  issuing  forth  into  the  streets,  ^ after  making  our 
saucy  Arab  a  handsome  present, — we  found  the 
atmosphere  of  Cairo,  at  noon,  cool  and  refreshing* 
Respecting  this  process,  many  erroneous  ideas  are 
prevalent  in  Europe,  It  has  been  supposed  that  the 
secret,  as  it  is  termed,  is  known  only  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  a  few  villages  in  the  Delta,  who,  dispersing 
themselves  over  the  countiy  in  autumn,  undertake 
the  management  of  such  eggs  as  are  entrusted  to 
their  care:  but  there  is  no  secret  in  the  matter,  and 
the  eggs  are  thus  hatched  by  the  inhabitants  in  all 
parts  of  Egypt.  In  the  oven  we  examined  there 
were  at  least  twenty  cells,  each,  perhaps,  containing 
five  thousand  eggs  -,  so  that,  should  they  all  take, 
one  hundred  thousand  chickens  would  be  produced 
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tonsiderable  breadtli,  and  the  hilly  chain  constituting 
its  northern  boundary  abrupt  and  rug^ged,  being 
intersected  by  numerous  deep  and  rocky  ravines, 
through  which  the  gazelles  descend  at  night  into  the 
plain*  In  all  places  frequented  by  these  animak,  we 
observe  the  same  contrivances  for  destroying  theinj  — 
small  semicircuiar  breastworks,  behind  which  the 
sportsmen  lie  in  wait  for  their  game. 


DCVIL  Having  advanced  some  distance  into  the 
valley,  in  many  places  divided  by  intervening  ridges 
into  several  parallel  channels,  we  arrived  anioug  the 
petrifactions,  scattered  over  the  ground  in  large  blocks 
of  various  forms.  The  exterior  of  the  stone  exhibits 
the  appearance  and  colour  of  wood  ;  while  the  iiite- 
rior»  resembling  flint  or  agate,  is  often  singularly 
variegated.  In  some  specimens,  we  observed  the 
knots  and  roots  of  the  tree,  twisted  and  interlaced ; 
in  othersj  a  straight  fine  grain,  and,  in  a  third  sort,*— 
by  far  the  most  plentiful,  ^ — the  loose  fibrous  texture 
characteristic  of  palm  wood.  Hitherto,  however, 
though  we  bad  advanced  seveial  miles  up  the  valley, 
none  of  those  inmiense  trees,  spoken  of  at  Cairo,  ap- 
peared. We  thereibre  contiimed  in  the  same  direction^ 
until,  in  passing  the  entrance  to  a  narrow  opening, 
we  discovered  in  the  distance  a  small  bright  red  hill, 
which,  viewed  in  contrast  with  the  surrounding  grey 
rooks,  seemed  to  have  been  drenched  with  showers 
of  blood.  Though  this  is  not  the  place  where  the 
petrifactions  are  usually  sought,  the  extraordinaiy 
aspect  of  the  hill  induced  us  to   diverge  from  our 
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process  of  time,  the  vegetation  has  disappeared,  and 
the  soil,  scorched  and  deprived  of  moisture  by  the 
sun,  has  lost  the  power  of  production.  On  arriving 
at  the  red  hill,  we  found  it  to  be  a  hemispherical 
eminence,  covered  with  a  thick  coating  of  vermilion- 
tinted  clay,  which  might,  i>erhaps,  be  advantageously 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain. 


tributing  die  devastation  of  these  mountamouB  tractfl  to  aome  mar- 
vellous changt;  in  the  course  of  nature,  and  the  too  near  approach  of 
the  8U11.  iSome  obscure  notion  of  this  kind  the  trreeks  enveloped  in 
the  poetical  fable  of  Phaeton*  He  further  observes  that,  when  Uic 
low  lands  were  devastated  by  a  deluge,  the  shepherds  and  herdsmen 
removed  to  the  mountains,  and  were  there  saved  from  destruction; 
consequently  those  mountains  could  not  have  been  wholly  destitute 

of  vegetation  :  **  fj^n'  8i  6  Uti\os"  says  he,  "  tts  t*  riAAo  <ran^p  Kcd  rirt  Ak 

KOTEUcA^cMrty,  ol  fih  itf  riws  optm  SwufwfofTai  $00x^X01  tfOfitisnt,  oVS*/**  T«rs  trap* 
itfuy  irdAf  rrij^  tts  r^v  ^cUottoi^  wr5  rwv  irirT<^Jk£rv  ^^pot^al.*'  —  Platonii  Opem^ 
pt.  iii.  voLii.  p.  13.  EdiL  Jmm*  BM, 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


MOHAMMEDAN  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP  —  CHBISTIANS  PROHIBITED  THB 
ENTRANCE  OF — THE  AUTHOR  ADOFTS  THE  BISCDlSE  OP  A  TtTRK, 
AND  VISITS  THE  MOST  CELEBRATED  MOSQVES  OF  CAIRO— THE 
HO&QUE  OP  FLOWERS  —  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  INTERIOR  —  FE- 
MALE WORSHIFPERS  —  STUDENT?*  OF  VARIOUS  NATIONS —  MOSQUE 
OF    8ULTAN    HASSAN   —    HISTORY    OP    THE    FOUNDER  —  MARBLE 

TABERNACLE —  BEAUTIFUL    FOUNTAIN SANCTUARY  —  TOMS   OF 

THE  SULTAN  — ^  ANTIQUE  COPY  OP  THE  KORAN  — MOSQUE  OF 
ALMANSOOR  KALAWNI — TALISMANIC  RELICS  ^ — ISLAND  OP  RHA- 
OUDA  —  TOWER  OP  THE  KILOMETER — ELEVATION  OP  THE  BED 
OF  THE  NILE — DEPARTURE  FROM  CAIRO  — FAIR  OP  TANTA — 
EMBARK  ON  THE  MAHMOODYIAH  —  NAVIGATION  OF  THE  CANAL  — 
ARRIVAL  AT  ALEXANDRIA  ^  FORMATION   OP  THE    MAHMOODYIAH 

TYRANNY    OF    THE    GOVERNMENT  —  DEATH    OF    TWENTY-THREE 

TEIOUSAND  PERSONS,  WHO  WERE  BURIED  IN  THE  EMBAKRMENTS  — 
PLAN  FOR  PftESEnVlNQ  THE  CANAL — ANECDOTE  OF  A  TURKISH 
ENGINEER — SLOPE  OF  THE  RED  OF  THE  MAHMOODYIAH^  AND  OF 
THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  NILE. 


DCVIIL  Formerly,  a  Christian  traveller  dis- 
covered ill  a  mosque  would  have  been  considered 
guilty  of  sacrilege,  and  compelled  to  abjure  his  religion, 
or  lose  his  life  ;  and,  even  at  the  present  day.  Chris- 
tians are  rigidly  prohibited  the  entry  of  all  Moham- 
medan places  of  worship,  so  that,  to  obtain  admission, 
they  must  adopt  the  disguise  of  a  native.  Having,  ac- 
cordingly, assnmed  the  Turkish  costume,  and  received 
from  the  governor  an  officer  to  accompany  me,  I 
visited,  shortly  before  my  departure,  the  two  most 
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remarkable  mosques  of  Cairo  ;  the  interior  of  wliich 
few  travellers  have  beliekl,  and  none  described*  The 
first  I  entered  was  the  celebrated  mosque  of  Ei 
Azhaty  or,  »*  of  Flowers,"  founded  A.  H.  358  (a,  d. 
968),  during  the  reign  of  All,  the  grandson  of 
Akhshid*,  three  years  before  the  commencement  of 
the  Fatimite  dynasty.  On  arriving  at  the  gateway, 
we  dotfed  our  slippers,  and  entered  a  marble-paved 
court,  surrounded  by  an  elegant  colonnade,  the  en* 
tablature  of  which  is  adorned  with  arabesques  of  a 
bright  red  colour.  Numbers  of  poor  Musulmans, 
maintained  by  the  charity  of  the  foundation,  were 
lying  asleep  on  mats  in  various  parts  of  the  area  \  while 
others,  in  their  ionnediate  vicinity,  were  engaged  in 
prayer.  To  avoid  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
fanatical  worshippers,  we  passed  on  rapidly,  as  if 
brought  thither  by  devotion ^  and,  traversing  the  court, 
proceeded  into  the  body  of  tlie  mosque,  where  a 
numerous  congregation  was  assembled.  Contrary  to 
the  ideas  commonly  prevailing  in  Europe,  a  large 
portion  of  the  votaries  consisted  of  ladies,  who  were 
walking  to  and  fro  without  the  slightest  restraint, 
conversing  with  each  other,  and*  mingling  freely 
among  the  men.     The  pulpit,  constmcted  entirely  of 


•  Among  the  Fargani  the  title  Akfuliid,  according  to  the  Arabic 
writer«»  resembled  the  Cfl^Mf  of  the  Romans,  and  tlie  Chosivot  o*"  the 
Persians,  The  ibunder  of  the  Akbsbid  dynasty  in  Egypt  mm  Abmi- 
bekr  Ibn  Taji ;  who,  having,  during  many  years,  exercistjd  the  supretne 
power,  dieti  in  a.  h.  3:1+.  His  suceessora^  like  tlie  r<nt  faini'am  of 
France,  were  only  so  many  royal  shadows,  the  real  autliority  being 
pooittsed  by  Kafoor,  a  block,  who  died  in  A.  H.  358,  the  year  in  which 
£1  Ajdiar  was  founded.  — Jcimdcddifin  Anna!,  ^gypt.  note,  pp.  2^  3. 
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Stone,  adorned  with  slender  pillars,  and  beautifully 
carved,  greatly  resembles  the  sugge*sti  of  Catholic 
churches,  and  stands  at  the  extreinity  of  the  buildings 
directly  opposite  the  entrance.  Numerous  rows  of 
marble  columns,  about  two  feet  in  diameter,  extend 
the  whole  kngth  of  the  edifice,  supporting  the  roof, 
and  creating  an  idea  of  grandeur;  the  pavement, 
hkewise,  is  of  marble.  But  the  height  of  the  mosque 
corresponds  not  with  the  extent  of  the  ground-plan ; 
and  this  imperfection  diminishes  the  effect  which  its 
forest  of  pillars  and  tasteful  ornaments  would  other- 
wise produce. 


:  DCIX»  Though  originally  erected  for  purposes  of 
devotion,  the  mosques  are  often  converted  into  cara- 
vanserais ;  where  persons,  having  no  other  home,  may 
sleep  and  eat,  listen  to  the  relations  of  the  story-teller, 
or  transact  business.  In  the  time  of  Van  Egmont, 
it  was  said,  that  between  five  and  six  thousand 
persons  received  their  daily  subsistence  from  the 
mosque  of  El  Azhar;  while  two  thousand  slept  nightly 
within  its  walls.  The  individuals  attached  to  its 
service,  and  those  who  partook  of  its  bounties, 
amounted  to  forty  thousand,  though  many  of  them 
lived  in  distant   parts  of  the    country.*      Though 

•  TraTeb,  vol.  ii.  p.  67,  —  He  Jidda :  **  This  opulent  mosque  Is, 
bowever»  a  very  terrible  stnicture  to  strangers  not  acqumnted  with  the 
cuatotns  of  the  country;  for,  if  any  person  happens  to  enter  it,  he  is 
immediately  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  haa  no  other  choice  than  to 
turn  Mohammedan,  or  suffer  death*"  It  was  here  that  the  women 
assembled  tumukuously,  in  1814,  upon  the  pronuilgation  of  the 
orJ  on  nance  of  Mohammed  Ali,  tippropriating  to  tiJtoself  the  wholo 
landed  property  in  Egypt* 
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less  rich  and  flourishing  than  formerly,  this  establish- 
ment is  still  considerable,  and  contains  several  colleges, 
where  the  ukmas  lecture  on  the  Koran  and  the  laws. 
In  other  respects,  it  resembles  a  caravanseraij  divided 
into  several  quarters,  appropriated  to  the  students  of 
different  nations, — the  Persians,  the  Turks,  the  Syrians, 
the  Nubians,  &c., — who  are  supported  by  the  revenues 
of  the  mosque.  Each  division  is  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  a  nazir,  subordinate  to  the  principal 
director.  On  every  alternate  day,  three  thousand 
eight  hundred  pounds  of  bread,  and  a  quantity  of  oil 
for  the  lamps,  are  distributed ;  besides  which  the 
students  receive  monthly  a  small  stipend.  The  whole 
annual  expenditure  is  estimated  at  six  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  piastres,  partly  furnished  by  the 
goveramcnt,  and  partly  arising  from  the  rent  of 
houses,  sliops,  and  warehouses,  bequeathed  to  the 
charity  by  pious  individuals.*  For  the  convenience 
of  the  crowds  who  frequent  the  establishment, 
numerous  entrances  have  been  made  on  all  sides.} 

DCX.  We  next  proceeded  to  the  mosque  of  Sultan 
Hassan,  erected  near  the  gate  leading  to  the  citadel. 
The  history  of  the  founder  of  this  magnificent  struc- 
ture  presents  a  striking  example  of  the  instability  of 
oriental  despots.  Succeeding  his  brother  Hajji,  mur- 
dered, in  A.  H.  748,  Hassan  exercised  the  supreme 
authority  during  three  years  ;  when  he  was  deprived 

•  The  risaJkif  the  majority  of  which  are  now  goverwnent  property, 
f  Meng^n,  HUtoirc  de  i'Egypiet  <Jc.  torn*  ii.  p.327. 
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of  the  sceptre  by  his  brother  Al  Salah  :  but  this 
prince,  ignorant  of  the  art  of  reigiiing,  being,  in 
A.H.  755,  dethroned  and  imprisoned,  Hassan  was  a 
second  time  invested  with  the  purple.  Sedition, 
however,  and  dissensions  between  the  Sultan  and  the 
chief  of  his  Manialooks  arising,  a  civil  war  ensued, 
and  the  prince,  defeated  by  his  slave,  was  compelled 
to  seek  for  safety  in  Hight,  and  an  obscurity  from 
which  he  never  again  emerged**  The  mosque,  built 
in  the  fonii  of  a  parallelogram,  is  exceedingly  lofty, 
and  surrounded  by  a  projecting  cornice  and  frieze, 
ornamented  with  arabesques ;  and  its  minarets,  sur- 
passing all  others  in  lieight,  are  the  first  w^hieh  the 
traveller  beholds  on  approaching  the  city.  Ascending 
a  long  flight  of  steps,  and  passing  under  a  magnificent 
dooi"way,  we  entered  the  vestibule,  and  proceeded 
towards  the  sacred  portion  of  the  edifice ;  where,  on 
stepping  over  a  small  railing,  it  was  necessarj^  to  take 
off  our  haffOo.skeh\  or  red  Turkish  shoes*  Here  we 
beheld  a  spacious  square  court,  paved  with  marble  of 
various  colours,  fancifully  arranged,  with  a  beautiful 
octagonal  marble  fountain  in  the  centre,  surmounted 
by  a  cupola  of  airy  proportions,  resting  on  slender 
pillars.  On  each  side  of  this  area  is  an  extremely 
lofty  arched  recess,  judiciously  introduced  for  the  pur- 
pose of  breaking  up  the  uniformity  of  the  enonnous 
walls. 


•  Jemalcddiri,  Ann  ales  ^gyptiacae,  pp.  82.  S5,  The  expense 
attending  the  ifrection  of  this  edifice  was*  immense ;  amounting,  it  is 
said,  to  lOtW)  mitkals  of  gtjJd  per  day.  As  the  mosque  was  tliree  year* 
in  hull  ding,  the  whole  cofit  woyld  be  219,000  ounces  of  gold ;  or  about 
1jO,OQOL  sterling. 
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DCXL  At  the  extremity  of  tbc  court,  and  entirely 
open  to  it,  is  a  large  apartment,  containing  a  small 
marble  tabernacle,  surrounded  by  slender  tapering 
columns  ;  with  a  tasteful  and  finely  sculptured  pulpit. 
Numerous  Arabic  sentences  are  written  on  the  w^alls 
in  letters  of  gold  ;  and  below,  scratched  with  pen 
or  pencil,  are  the  names  of  various  devotees;  near 
which,  in  defiance  of  the  prohibition  of  the  prophet, 
I  observed  an  attempt  at  delineating  the  human  figure. 
Massive  doors  of  bronze,  elegantly  oiiianiented,  close 
the  entrance  into  the  sanctuary  ;  into  which,  from 
motives  of  piety  or  prudence,  my  Turkish  conductor 
was  unwilling  to  introduce  me*  To  behold  this, 
however,  having  been  my  principal  object,  1  addressed 
myself  directly  to  the  keeper  of  the  mosque,  at 
the  risk  of  being  discovered ;  and,  somewhat  to  the 
surprise  of  the  Turk,  obtained  instant  permission  to 
enter.  Here,  in  the  centre  of  the  apartment,  and 
surrounded  by  a  neat  railing,  stands  the  tomb  of 
Sultan  Hassan*;  though,  according  to  Jemaleddin, 
he  disappeared,  after  his  defeat  by  Yelbog,  the  Ma- 
malook,  and  was  never  afterwards  heard  of  The 
cenotaph,  constructed  in  a  simple  style,  with  a  short 
pillar  at  either  end,  is  of  pure  marble,  without  name 
or  monumental  inscription.  On  the  plain  slab  was 
placed  an  antique  manuscript  copy  of  the  Koran,  in 

•  "  Rf  bus  «uis  denjque  inclinatiSt  ac  viribus  omniiid  fractis,  salytera 
Alga  petUt  Suhaims.  At  uon  iQuk6  post,  a  Yelbogd  comprelicnsui 
fuit,  el  sacraracntuni  fidei  quod  illi  (cui  Dcus  niiserkordiaui  utlbibcat  I) 
prsestitcniiit,  oi^rogandutn  stutuuDt  Eniiri*  Sukmiutus  Ubasani  Be^ 
cuodus,  tres  onnos,  scptcni  tnerrseSi  atque  iinum  diem  duravit*  Locum 
vero  quo  se  recepit  nemo  coiopertmo  hiibuiL*^  —  Ann*  JEg^L  p.  85, 
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ihwc|  iWflBtfttt  iMBding,  resembimg  that  of  our  ances- 1 
iMMi  M^^iImIi  OBk  supplied  the  place  of  millboard. ' 
Arf^  I  WIS  permitted  to  touch  this  sacred  relicy^ 
die  keeper  of  the   mosque,   whose   suspicions  wer 
iffideotly  excited,  explicitly  demanded  of  my  com- 
iwnion  what  were  my  religion  and  country.     Without 
the  slightest  hesitation,  he  replied,  '*  He  is  a  Turk 
from  Stambool : "  upon  which  the  Koran  was  placed 
in  my  hands.     The  manuscript,  which  was  of  fine 
parchment,    and   many   centuries   old,    was   written 
partly  with  ink,  and  partly  in  gold  characters,  and 
beautifully   illuminated   with    stars    of  bright   blue, . 
purple,  and  gold.     These  tasteful  ornaments,  varying  j 
in  size  from  that  of  a  crown-piece  to  sixpence,  studded ' 
the  pages  and  the  margin,  but  varied  only  in  dimen* 
sion,  the  pattern  being  always  the  same.     The  title- 
page,  slightly  tora,  exhibited  a  glittering  mass  of 
gildingt    intermingled    with    arabescjues   in   brilliant 
colours.     Tuniing  from  the  tomb  to  the  aprtment^ 
itself,   I  admired  the  simple  beauty  of  the  dome, 
springing  from  a  square  basis,  adorned  above  at  each 
angle  with  an  ornament  consisting  of  a  cluster  of 
octagonal  bronze  pipes  of  different  lengths*      Every 
thing  throughout  the  building  displays  a  severe  ma 
culine  taste,  suggesting  the  idea  of  a  fortress  rathe 
than  a  mere  place  of  worship  j  and  it  is  related  that„ 
in  the  seditions  and  revolutions  which  burst  fortkj 
during  the  decline  of  the  Mamalook  empire,  thisj 
mosque,  like  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  was  frequently 
taken  possession  of  by  the  insurgents. 
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DCXIL  The  famous  Sultan  Almansoor  Kalawni, 
who  defeated  the  Tartars  in  a  great  battle  near  Moms, 
in  Syria,  likewise  erected,  a»  h.  CSS  (a.  d.  128^^),  a 
mosque,  which  still  retains  its  celebrity.  In  the 
month  Shaban  of  the  previous  year,  Almansoor  had 
narrowly  escaped  death,  from  an  inundation  at  Da- 
mascus ;  and  in  gratitude,  perhaps,  for  this  iiiterjiosi- 
tion  of  Providence,  he  commanded  the  edifice  to  be 
built.  Kalawni  having,  as  Mcngin  observes,  possessed 
a  considerable  knowledge  of  medicine,  they  still 
preserve  in  the  mosque  several  of  his  caftans,  and  his 
broad  leatheni  girdle,  formerly  encrusted  witli  plates 
of  gold.  A  talismanic  virtue  being  attributed  to  these 
relics,  the  sick  of  both  sexes  repair  with  great  devo- 
tion to  the  mosque  ;  where,  for  a  trifling  present  to 
the  keeper,  they  are  permitted  to  don  a  moth-eaten 
caftan,  and  bind  the  girdle  round  their  waists*  Other 
miracles  are  operated  in  this  sacred  building.  At  the 
threshold  of  the  door  is  a  slab  of  red  marble,  upon 
which  a  few  drops  of  water  being  poured,  and  rubbed 
with  a  mysterious  stone,  preseiTed  for  the  purpose, 
acquire  a  reddish  hue.  This  water,  dropped  into  the 
mouth,  is  supposed  to  be  a  remedy  for  the  cough.  In 
the  interior  arc  two  columns,  one  of  which,  if  touched 
by  the  tongue  of  the  patient,  cures  the  jaundice  ;  the 
other,  like  the  lingam  of  Hindoostan,  and  the  fasci* 
num  of  the  Romans,  removes  barrenness  in  women; 
who,  when  thus  afflicted,  press  a  citron  against  the 
pillar  and  swallow  the  juice.* 

•  Jcmaleddin*    Annalcs    jEgyptiuca?,    p.  43.  —  Mengi!i,   Hist,   tie 
TEgvpte,  &c,  torn,  ii,  p.  326.—  Antiquit  Rliddletonj  pp.  66.  71. 
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DCXni.  On  the  same  day  of  my  visit  to  the 
mosques,  I  also  went  over  to  the  island  of  Rhouda, 
the  greater  part  of  which  is  now  laid  out  in  pleasure 
gardens  in  the  English  style*  At  the  southern  ex- 
tremity the  Pasha  has  erected  powder-mills ;  near 
which  is  the  tower  of  the  Nilometer,  or  Mekyas,  a 
marhle  pillar  divided  into  cuhits  and  inches,  for  ascer- 
taining the  rise  of  the  riven  It  stands  in  a  deep 
square  basin,  and,  in  a.d,  847,  the  year  of  its  erection, 
its  base  was  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  river, 
at  low  Nile*  Formerly,  as  we  learn  from  the  Nubian 
geographer,  an  elegant  cupola  was  erected  over  the 
cistern,  ornamented  with  arabesques  in  gold,  blue,  and 
other  colours  ;  but  this  no  longer  exists.  A  squai^e 
beam,  passing  from  wall  to  wall,  as  represented  in 
Pococke*s  engraving,  rests  on  the  top  of  the  column, 
and  is  now,  perhaps,  necessary  to  keep  it  erect,  but 
greatly  detracts  from  the  beauty  of  its  appearance. 
We  descend  into  the  well  by  a  flight  of  steps,  once  an 
ornament  to  the  building,  but  at  present  neglected 
and  covered  with  mud.  The  water,  like  that  of  the 
Khalish,  having  been  long  stagnant,  was  green  and 
fetid  ;  and  the  whole  place,  like  all  other  public 
works  in  this  country,  had  an  appearance  of  dilapida- 
tion and  decay.  On  the  steps  of  the  Nilometer, 
Moses,  acconhng  to  the  traditions  of  the  country,  was 
discovered  by  Pharaoh's  daughter  in  the  ark  of  bul- 
rushes. 


DCXIV.  Authors  have  launched  into  extremely 
strange  speculations  on  the  inundations  of  the  Nile, 
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and  the  rise  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  Herodotus  acqoaints 
118,  says  Dr.  Shaw,  that,  in  the  reigii  of  Myris,  if  the 
Nile  rose  to  the  height  of  eight  cubits,  all  the  lands 
of  Egy|)t  were  sufficiently  watered ;  but  that,  in  his 
time  (which  was  not  quite  nine  hundred  years  after 
Myris),  the  count ly  was  not  covered  with  less  than 
15  or  16  cubits  of  'vvater.  The  addition  of  soil,  there- 
lore,  by  supposing  them  to  have  been  15  only,  will  be 
7  Grecian  cubits,  or  120  inches,  in  the  space  of  nine 
hundred  years.  About  Myris,  however,  and  the 
ages  anterior  to  Herodotus,  nothing  is  known  with 
certainty ;  but  since,  in  early  times,  Egypt,  like  all 
other  vallies,  was  lowest  in  the  centre,  it  would  then 
have  required  a  greater  rise  in  the  river  to  inundate 
the  same  extent  of  ground,  than  it  does  at  present ; 
and  the  accumulation  of  soil,  far  from  opposing  the 
spread  of  the  waters,  as  Dr.  Shaw  supposes,  tends 
most  materially  to  facilitate  it.  For,  by  the  constant 
elevation  of  its  bed,  which  rises  even  more  rapidly 
than  the  sun^ounding  country,  the  Nile  now  flows 
along  a  kind  of  ridge,  from  which  the  water  descends 
to  the  desert  on  either  side.  Supposing  the  state- 
ment of  Herodotus  to  be  correct,  as  far  as  regarded 
the  appeariuice  of  the  inundation  on  tlic  Nilometer, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  conclude,  not  that  a  greater 
rise  was  required  to  cover  the  country,  but  that  the 
base  of  the  column  erected  in  the  time  of  Myris  was, 
in  his  time,  126  inches  below  the  level  of  the  Nile, 
In  process  of  time,  therefore,  since,  while  the  bed  of 
the  stream  is  incessantly  rising,  the  base  of  the  Nilo- 
meter continues  the  same,  the  whole  eolumn  will  be 
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entirely  buried*  To  approach  any  thing  like  exact' 
ness^  having  ascertained  the  rate  at  which  the  soil 
accumulates^  the  figures  on  the  Nilometer  should  be 
periodically  accommodated  to  the  change  in  the  level 
of  the  country-  It  is,  however,  probable  that  the 
Nile  now  brings  down  with  it  much  less  earth  than 
in  former  ages ;  and  that,  in  time,  the  whole  process 
must  entirely  cease,  and  Egypt  be  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition of  other  inundated  lands* 


DCX  V,  Having  abandoned  the  project  of  visiting 
Mount  Sinai  and  Syria,  and  taken  my  leave  of  Monro, 
who  was  proceeding  to  Palestine,  I  quitted  Cairo, 
Sunday,  March  31st,  and  embarked  on  the  Nile  for 
Alexandria.  It  was  with  much  difficulty  that  a  boat 
could  be  procured,  owing  to  the  multitude  of  persons 
of  both  sexes,  who,  attracted  partly  by  devotion,  partly 
by  commerce,  were  proceeding  on  pilgrimage  to  Tanta, 
in  the  Delta,  where  a  great  fair,  like  that  of  Haridwam, 
in  llindoostan,  is  held  twice  a  year  ;  at  the  vernal  and 
autumnal  equinoxes.  Tlicse  fairs,  which  last  fiileen 
days,  dmw  together  a  great  concourse  of  people  — 
gi'eater,  perhaps,  in  the  autumn  than  in  the  spring,  but 
botli  are  numerously  attended.  Nearly  evei-y  boat  in 
Boolak  was  occupied,  or,  nither,  thronged  with  men, 
women,  and  children,  decked  in  their  holiday  costume, 
all  with  gay  excited  looks,  like  the  old  Egyptians 
during  the  festival  of  Boubasta-  Setting  sail  about 
eleven  o'clock,  in  an  hour  we  passed  the  Pasha's  villa 
lit  Shoubra,  which,  with  its  numerous  windows  and 
projecting  roof,    presents   a  neat   appearance  when 
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viewed  from  the  river.  Close  to  the  palace,  oo  a 
series  of  arches,  are  several  sakias,  which,  by  means 
of  a  chain  of  pots,  as  in  Joseph's  well,  raise  sufficient 
water  for  the  gardens.  About  one  o*clock  we  reached 
the  point  of  the  Delta ;  where,  on  a  steep  projection 
of  the  bank,  stood  one  solitary  ibis,  white  as  snow, 
whose  ancestor,  on  the  same  spot,  had  received  the 
adoration  of  the  mariner  of  old.  Looking  back 
towards  Cairo,  I  could  still  discover  in  the  distance 
the  summit  of  Mount  Mokattara  j  but  I  was  now 
hastening  towards  other  mountains,  —  to  my  home 
among  the  Alps  of  Switzerland,  — and  bade  adieu 
with  delight  to  the  **  Victorious  City,"  and  the  splen- 
dour and  marvels  of  its  \dcimty*  Sunset  was  fine, 
but  accompanied  by  nothing  of  that  magnificence 
observable  in  Upper  Egypt. 

DCXVL  Sailing  all  night,  we  had,  at  day-breaki 
reached  the  village  of  Nadir,  and,  the  wind  proving 
fair,  continued  making  considerable  way  during  the 
whole  morning.  Passed  several  small  flat  fishing- 
boats,  formed  of  reeds  or  bulrushes,  ingeniously 
bound  together,  which  are  propelled  by  paddles, 
and  carry  each  two  men.  In  sailing  along  the  high 
banks  of  the  Delta,  we  observed,  where  the  river  had 
recently  undermined  a  portion  of  the  shore,  that  the 
alluvial  soil  is  disposed  in  numerous  exceedingly  thin 
strata  of  different  colours ;  the  superior  layers  being 
darker  than  those  below.  Here  the  siksak  is  found 
in  great  numbers.  The  village  of  Miiihh\  a  mi- 
serable collection  of  huts,  placed  in  Colonel  Leake's 
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map  at  some  distance  from  the  river,  is  now  on  its 
banks.  To  the  north  of  Mishli,  the  shores  of  the 
Delta  present  a  more  fertile  appearance,  being  thickly 
wooded  with  date  trees  and  sycamores ;  and,  near 
Kafr  Zaiad,  where  the  Pasha  has  a  cotton  nianufac* 
tory,  they  exhibit  a  character  of  superior  beauty.  At 
this  village  we  observed  numerous  boats  moored 
along  the  shore,  some  laden  with  manufactured 
goods,  others  which  had  brought  thither  the  raw 
material.  On  the  approach  of  night,  the  frogs  and 
grashoppers,  or  cicada^  intermingled  their  croaking 
and  shrill  notes  on  the  margin  of  the  stream  ;  wliere, 
shortly  after  dark,  they  were  joined  by  the  wild  dogs 
and  jackals.     Reached  Fouah  about  midnight, 

DCXVIL  Next  morning,  baring  misliipped  my 
baggage,  and  transferred  it  to  the  cabin  of  a  large 
boat  on  the  Mahmoodyiah,  I  quitted  the  Nile,  and 
proceeded  with  a  fair  wind  towards  Ak^xandria.  The 
canal  of  Mahmood  is  divided  from  the  river  by  an 
ill-contrived  sluice,  which,  admitting  no  boats,  goods 
descending  the  Nile  must  here  be  landed  and  re- 
shipped  ;  and  thus  the  price  of  all  articles  is  unneces- 
sarily augmented  at  Alexandria,  Besides  myself, 
the  vessel  in  which  I  now  embarked  contained  at 
least  fifty  passengers,  men,  women,  and  children — all 
Arabs.  Several  of  the  women  were  very  pretty ;  one 
in  particular,  who,  however,  was  married,  and  had 
two  young  chihlren*  The  wbole  company  was 
infinitely  merry — laughing^  chatting,  or  singing  all 
the  way*     On  departing  from  Aijilt^  the  banks  of 
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the  canal  are  high,  and  the  country  around  well  ctil- 
tivated  ;  but  we  soon  enter  the  deseit,  where  the 
inequalities  have  been  levelled,  and  the  hollows  filled 
up ;  so  that,  in  many  places,  the  water  runs  over 
a  broad  causeway,  elevated  above  the  surrounding 
plain*  Everywhere  the  mud  on  the  margin  of  the 
canal  is  equally  rich  with  that  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile  itself, ^ — ^an  irrefragable  proof  that  the  soil  of 
Egypt  is  the  gift  of  the  river, — and,  in  many  parts, 
the  soil  is  covered  by  long  rank  grass,  or  by  eom 
sown  in  small  patches,  irrigated  by  sakias,  which  are 
worked,  in  many  instances,  by  cows  and  camels  yoked 
together.  The  face  of  the  desert,  beautifully  undulat- 
ing, includes  many  deep  hollows,  which,  in  the  rainy 
season,  must  contain  water ;  and  scattered  copses  of 
tamarisk  bushes,  the  hardiest  of  the  vegetable  race, 
enliven,  at  intervals,  its  hungry  aspect.  Twenty-four 
towers,  erected  as  guard-houses,  are  situated  at  equal 
distances  on  the  banks  of  the  canal,  and,  being  white 
and  lofty,  present  from  a  distance  a  striking  appearance* 
The  sky  was  cloudy  all  day,  as  in  England  at  the 
same  season  of  the  year.  In  approaching  Alexandria, 
the  Mahmoodyiah  increases  in  width,  assuming  all 
the  features  of  a  natural  stream,  when  ruffled  by  the 
wind;  while  long  reedy  grass,  and  slender  willow- 
like bushes,  bend  and  tremble  over  its  banks. 
Birket  Ghatoos^  a  small  landing-place  on  the  right 
bank,  contains  one  house  and  a  saint*s  tomb,  sur- 
rounded by  many  foot  trees,  with  some  little  cultiva- 
tion ;  and  in  the  vichnty  are  numerous  mounds» 
marking,  perhaps,  the  site  of  some  ancient  to^vn ; 
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Cairo,  The  sheikhs  of  the  provinces  of  Gharbieh, 
Sharkieh,  Mensourah,  Kelyoubieh,  Ghizeh,  Meiiouf, 
and  Baliyreh,  were  commanded  to  fumish  each  a 
given  number  of  fellahs,  amounting  in  all  to  three 
hundred  and  thirteen  thousand,  including  women 
and  children.  This  promiacuous  multitude,  collected 
in  haste,  were  marched  towards  the  ground,  where 
they  encamped,  under  the  command  of  the  sheikhs, 
along  the  intended  line  of  canal.  The  government, 
however,  intent  on  carrying  its  designs  into  execution, 
but,  indifferent  respecting  the  injury  and  misery  in- 
flicted thereby  upon  the  people,  had  neglected  to  pro- 
vide implements  or  store  of  provisions  for  the  workmen: 
nevertheless,  they  were  compelled  to  labour  inces- 
santly, from  the  break  of  day  until  night ;  soldiers 
being  stationed  along  the  line  of  works,  who  allowed 
of  no  pause  or  relaxation.  The  men,  destitute  of 
the  necessary  tools,  scratched  up  with  their  hands 
the  soft  mud,  which  was  removed  by  women  and 
children  in  baskets,  and  placed  in  heaps  on  the  right 
and  left.  Having,  in  many  places,  to  excavate  con- 
siderably below  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  no  pumps 
being  provided  to  keep  the  ground  dry,  they  were 
compeUed  to  work  knee-deep  in  water  ;  and  thus, 
from  the  severity  of  the  labour,  to  which  they  were 
unaccustomed,  united  with  ill-treatment,  and  want  of 
food  and  pure  water,  twenty-three  thousand  persons 
perished  in  ten  months,  and  were  buried  in  the 
embankments,  like  dead  dogs.* 

•  In  excavatinp  the  cunal  of  Nccos  from  the  Red  Sea  to  tbe  Peliwiac 
branch  of  the  Nile.   120,000  Egyptiaai  are  wid  to  have  pcnahed. 
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DCXIX.  This  canal,  which  is  about  forty  mOes  in 
length,  runs  in  a  serpentine  course  ;  its  mean  depth 
being  much  above  the  knx*l  of  the  Nile,  and  its 
breadth,  inconsiderable  at  Atfih^  averaging,  perhaps, 
two  hundred  feet»  The  slope  of  the  banks  has  been 
considered  insufficient ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the 
earth,  it  is  said,  falls  in,  and  fills  up  the  channel :  but 
though,  at  intervals,  the  shores  are  so  steep  that 
boats  of  large  burden  sail  close  to  the  land,  in  general 
the  reverse  is  true  ;  since  kandjias,  drawing  little 
water,  find  it  necessary  to  keep  towards  the  middle, 
to  avoid  running  aground.  During  high  Nile  a 
sufficiency  of  water  is  admitted,  and  prevented  from 
escaping  by  sluices  at  either  end.  No  bridges  tra- 
verse it  during  its  whole  course.  The  Mahmoodyiah, 
though  originally  constructed  for  the  purpose  of 
navigation,  likewise  supplies  Alexandria  with  water, 
and  serves  for  irrigating  the  lands  on  both  sides ;  its 
surface  being,  for  several  months  in  the  year,  above 
the  level  of  the  country ;  but  it  possesses  many 
radical  defects.  Not  having  been,  at  the  outset, 
excavated  to  a  sufficient  depth,  direct  communi- 
cation with  the  Nile  is  necessarily  cut  off  in  the 
spring,  when  the  river  is  low  ;  and,  at  the  same  season, 
the  water,  towards  Alexandria,  is  brackish,  from  the 
infiltration  of  that  of  Lake  Mareotis,  separated  from 
the  canal  merely  by  an  embankment  and  wall,  sup- 
ported by  palisades.     Another  inconvenience  arises 


Herodot.  lu  158.     The  same  barbarous  disregard  of  human  life  has 
alwap  characterised  the  despotic  governmeftta  of  the  East* 
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from  the  nature  of  the  water,  which,  depositing 
incessantly  a  thick  sediraent,  must,  in  a  few  years, 
entirely  fill  up  the  channel.  To  remedy  this  evil,  it 
ha^  been  proposed  to  introduce  the  sea;  a  design 
open  to  great  objections ;  for,  to  supply  Alexandria 
with  water,  the  construction  of  another  canal  would 
immediately  become  necessary,  and  all  the  lands  re- 
claimed from  the  desert  by  irrigation  would  be  lost. 


DCXX-  To  guard,  however,  against  the  obstruction 
of  the  channel,  which,  near  its  embouchure,  was 
speedily  choked  up  with  mud,  Shaker  EfFendi,  a 
Turk  of  Constantinople,  undertook  to  construct 
sluices  at  j^fjih ;  but  being  unable  to  erect  them  of 
the  proper  dimensions,  he  built  three  piers  so  close 
to  each  other,  that  the  smallest  boat  on  the  Nile 
cannot  pass  through.  Of  this  Turk»  who  may  serve 
as  an  example  of  the  pei^sons  surrounding  the  Pasha, 
the  foIloi%ing  anecdote  is  related  : — *  Having  been  ap- 
pointed director  of  the  gun-foundery  in  the  citadel,  he 
was  employed  in  casting  a  number  of  brass  field- 
pieces;  which  were  accordingly  finished  at  great 
e3q)ense*  Mohammed  Ali,  proud  of  the  perform- 
ance of  his  countiyman  and  favourite,  named  a  day 
for  trying  them;  when,  to  his  extreme  moititication, 
it  was  found  that  the  balls  were  all  too  large.  In  a 
paroxysm  of  rage,  he  ordered  the  unhappy  director's 
head  to  be  struck  off;  but,  at  the  intercession  of 
Mahmood  Hey,  late  minister  of  war,  his  life  was 
spared*  He  was,  however,  dismissed  from  the  citadel, 
and  appointed  govemur  of  Aifih;  where,  in  vengeance 
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for  the  insult  offered  him,  he  effected  the  ruin  of  the 
canal.  To  preserve  and  give  consistency  to  the  em- 
bankments, the  following  plan  has  been  suggested  by 
an  able  engineer :  having  prepared  a  sufficient  num. 
ber  of  stakes,  twelve  feet  in  length,  and  four  inches 
m  diameter,  let  them  be  driven  vertically  six  feet  into 
the  bed  of  the  canal,  and  four  feet  apart.  Between 
the  stakes  and  the  land  place  a  layer  of  long  canes 
and  reeds,  and  then  fill  up  the  whole  space  with 
earth,  to  within  about  six  inches  of  the  top  of  the 
piles.  Level  the  ground  horizontally  to  the  distance 
of  thirty  feet  from  the  margin  of  the  bank  ;  parallel 
with  which  plant  a  line  of  sycamores,  forty  feet 
asunder.  The  interspaces  might  be  advantageously 
occupied  by  willows,  tamarisks,  acacias,  and  poplars, 
whose  ramified  roots  would  fill  up  and  bind  the  bank 
compactly,  besides  furnishing  wood  for  fuel  and  re- 
pairing the  banks,  until  the  sycamores  should  acquire 
their  full  growth,  which  they  reach  in  thirty  years. 
Above  the  towing-path,  and  the  line  of  trees,  give  the 
embankment  a  slope  of  two  feet  in  onej  level  the 
superior  crest,  and  let  the  opposite  side  descend 
rapidly  to  the  plain,  where  rows  of  trees  might  like- 
wise be  planted.  To  give  the  banks  still  greater  con- 
sistency, a  bed  of  couch  grass,  or  some  other  running 
plant,  might  be  sown  along  the  edge  of  the  water. 


DCXXL  From  Atfih  to  Alexandria  the  slope  of 
the  ground  is  inconsiderable.  Indeed,  the  remark 
may  be  applied  to  the  whole  valley  of  Egypt,  from 
Es-Souan  to  the  se%  which  has  nearly  the  same  in- 
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elmation  m  the  waters  of  the  river ;  that  is,  about 
two  inches  in  a  mile.  The  Nile  pursues  a  ser- 
pentine course,  and,  from  the  great  deposit  which 
takes  place  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  its  channel, 
during  the  inundation,  now  flows,  as  I  have  already 
obsened,  over  the  summit  of  a  ridge  incessantly  in- 
fiepuing  in  height.  It  rises  at  £s-Souan  thirty  feet 
ifcCBC  its  ordinary  level  ;  but  from  that  point  to  the 
sea  diminishes  insensibly  in  elevation*  At  that  period 
of  the  year,  the  river,  swollen  by  the  tropical  rams, 
bears  along  in  imperfect  solution  prodigious  quantities 
of  earth,  derived  partly  from  Abyssinia  and  the  other 
kingdoms  ol'  the  interior,  partly  from  the  spoil  of  its 
own  banks,  which  it  undermines  and  hurries  down- 
ward, to  be  deposited  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Delta.  At  low  Nile,  the  waters,  whose  fall  is  then 
jiot  nearly  so  rapid,  are  comparatively  placid  and 
clear.  The  Fellahs  living  at  a  distance  from  the  river, 
now  make  use  of  tlie  water  remaiuiug  in  large  re- 
servoirs, canals,  and  natural  and  artificial  hollows,  in 
the  low  grounds  towards  the  desert.  At  Abou  Zabel, 
for  example,  the  peasants  irrigate  their  fields  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  with  water  dniwn  from 
large  pits.  But  the  canals,  rapidly  filling  up  by  the 
annual  deposits,  retain  considerably  less  water  than 
formerly  ;  and  the  natural  birkets,  or  lagoons,  sur- 
rounded by  slightly  elevated  ground,  increasing  in 
extent  in  proportion  as  they  become  shallower, 
spread  over  the  fertile  fields,  and  cUminish  the  cul- 
tivated land.  Much  of  the  water  which  should  be 
retained  in  these  reservoirs,  is  thus  lost  by  evapor* 
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ation,  and  J   in  the  canals,   by  infiltratiou,   and  the 

irregularities  of  the  banks  ;  and  hence  the  villagers 
can  seldom  command  a  head  of  water  for  any  length 
of  time* 

DCXXIL  From  the  meandering  course  of  the 
river,  its  velocity  is  irregular,  and  the  banks,  virhei-e 
it  is  greatest,  are  washed  aivay,  and  carried,  as  w^e 
have  observed,  in  suspension  to  the  sea,  where  they 
constantly  add  a  new  accession  to  the  alluvial  formation 
of  the  coast.  Thus  Rosetta,  formerly  a  sea-port,  is 
now  several  miles  inland.  The  districts  of  recent 
formation,  however,  are  low  and  swampy,  adapted  to 
the  cultivation  of  rice  ;  and  are  confined,  along  the 
whole  extent  of  Egypt,  by  sandy  downs,  created  by 
the  violence  of  the  winds  and  waves.  According  to 
Mr.  Wallace,  the  Pasha's  chief  engineer,  the  bed  of 
the  Nile,  measured  on  a  line  Irom  Es-Souan  to  the 
sea,  has  an  inclination  of  two  inches  in  the  mile.  In 
December,  1831,  he  found  the  surface  of  the  river 
to  be  twenty-four  feet  above  its  bed.  ITience  to  the 
sea  it  fonns  an  inclined  plane,  the  slope*  of  which, 


•  On  the  slope  of  rirers  which  periodically  overflow  their  banks,  and 
form  deltas  towards  their  embouchures,  Major  RennelJ  has  the  follow- 
ing reiimrks ;  —  "  All  deltas/'  he  observes,  "  as  would  appear  by  the 
ii;<;t]on<i  of  the  river  banks,  as  well  as  of  the  ground  itself,  to  a  great 
dujith,  are  formed  of  matter  totally  different  from  that  of  whidi  the 
at^jitt'cnt  country  consists ;  proiing  that  the}'  arc  the  creation  of  the 
rivers  themselves  ;  which  rivers,  having  brouf^ht  down  with  their  floods 
vast  quantities  of  mud  and  sand  from  the  upper  hinds,  deposit  them  in 
the  lowest  place,  the  «eu;  at  whose  margin  the  current  which  has 
hitherto  impelled  tJiem  ceasing,  they  are  deposited  by  the  mere  actioo 
of  gravity.    It  is  no  leaa  certatnj  that  during  tlie  progress  of  fomusig, 
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however,  is  two-fold  ;  great  iTumecTiafely  north  of 
Es-Souan,  where  the  fall  of  the  water  is  seven  inches 
and  a  half  in  the  mile,  and  diminishing  almost  to 
nothing  as  we  approach  the  Delta,      In  doubhng 


by  its  depositions,  tljc  low  land  which  is  to  constitute  the  future  delta, 
the  river,  by  its  overflowings  above,  also  raise.^  such  parts  of  the 
adjacent  countries  as  are  subject  to  be  overflowed  by  its  waters. 
And  hence  it  must  be  conceived,  that  such  rivers  must  gradually  raise 
their  beds  :  since^  in  order  to  run  at  all,  they  tnust  have  a  continued 
dtdkity  the  whole  way  to  the  sea ;  so  that  the  very  act  of  extending 
ikew  courhe.by  forming  new  imid  in  the  sea,  requires  a  gradual  elevation 
of  the  groimd  the  whole  way  from  the  margin  of  the  sea  upwards. 
Thus,  al!u\ia!  countries  tnuKl  continue  to  rise,  by  slow  degrees,  whilst 
tlie  alluvions  encroach  on  the  sea ;  and  the  rivers  themselves  continue 
to  overflow  and  deposit.  The  declivity,  or  slopes,  of  the  new  formed 
land,  as  well  as  of  the  uM^  will  be  regidated  by  the  inRucnce  of  the 
level  of  the  sea  on  that  of  the  Jloods  of  the  river ;  for,  althoiigh  the 
river  may  swell  tbirt}-  or  more  feet  with  the  periodica!  rminy  season,  in 
the  parts  removed  frum  the  sea,  yet,  at  the  point  of  its  junction  with 
the  sea,  it  cannot  rise  at  all ;  since  water  cannot  be  retoined  in  a  heap, 
but  must  form  a  common  level  with  the  mass  with  which  it  mixes.  The 
land-flood  wll  therefore  form  a  slope  of  such  u  nature,  as  its  gravity, 
combined  with  the  declivity  of  the  stream,  will  admit ;  and,  it  appears 
from  cxjjeriment,  in  another  river  (the  Ganges),  that  the  slope  com- 
mences above  the  head  of  the  deita.  But  in  the  Kile,  we  are  told  tliat 
it  begins  much  higher  j  which  is  very  probable,  as  its  delta  is  so  much 
smaller  than  that  of  the  Ganges.  Below  the  point  in  question,  at  any 
given  place,  the  elevation  of  the  periodical  llood,  as  well  as  the  level  of 
the  country,  bears  a  pretty  just  proportion  to  its  distance  from  the  sea. 
This  matter  is  abundantly  proved  by  experiment,  and  may  be  verified 
with  ease.  But  as  the  delta  of  the  Nile,  in  common  with  other  tracts 
of  the  sanie  nature,  was  fnuNdtd  in  the  sea  ;  and,  in  consequence,  the 
course  of  the  river  itself  must  have  been  prolonged  through  a  tract, 
which  cannot,  in  tlic  nature  of  things,  be  formed  (notwithstanding  the 
regular  and  constant  deposition  of  the  floods)  into  *o  grcai  a  slope  as 
that  part  of  its  bed  which  lies  through  the  original  land ;  it  must  of 
necessity  happen,  that  there  will  be  livo  different  degrees  of  ilopc  in  the 
beds  of  such  rivers ;  the  hteepcst  over  the  original  land,  and  the  least 
steep  over  what  was  originally  the  bed  of  the  »ea.*'  —  Geographtf  of 
Ibrvdohu,  vol.  iL  p.  102^104. 
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promontories,  the  waters  often  rise  two  inches  abovethe 
general  level.  Tending,  like  all  other  rivers,  to  reach 
the  sea  by  the  shortest  course,  the  Nile  is  perpetually 
changing  its  direction ;  hence  all  maps  triangulated 
on  stations  taken  in  the  river  must  be  erroneous. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


DESCRIPTION  or  ALEXANDRIA —  AMAT£tI1l  THKATRIS  —  AMUSE- 
MENTS OP  THE  WRANKn — SALUBRITY  OF  THE  ANCIENT  CITY  — 
tAKB  MAREOTtS  —  FEMAXE  BEAUTY — BHOBTNESS  OP  hWE  — 
FEEKIATURE    OLD    AQE  —  CLIMATE    UNFAVOURABLE   TO   CHILDREN 

—  APPEARANCE  OF  THE  ENVIRONS  IN   AUTUMN   AND  IN    SPRING 

SHORT'LIVED  VERDURE  ^ — WILD  FLOWERS  —  801L  UNFAVOURABLB 
TO  THE  C3ROWTH  OF  FOREST  TREES  — GARDENS  OF  BOOHOS  BEY  — 
MAGNIFICENT  CARNATIONS — EXTRAORDINARY  TRIPARTITE  FRUIT^ — 
CASTLE  OF  THB  PHAROS — DIFFICULTY  OF  VISITING  IT —  INTERIOR 
HITHERTO  UNDE»CRISED*^  OBTAIN  THE  PASHA'S  PERMISSION  TO 
ENTER  — THE  INTERIOR —  ENTER  THE  MOBQCE  IN  BOOTS  ^ — 
ACCOUNT  OF,  BY  BEN/AMIN  OF  TUDELA — BATTERY  ON  THE  CAFE 
OF  FIOS —  FORT  CAFFARSLLI — ^  PASHA^B  SALT-WATER  BATHS. 


DCXXIIL  In  their  descriptions  of  Alexandria 
travellers  would  frequently  appear  to  have  been  more 
intent  on  mdulgiiig  their  genius  for  satire  or  exag- 
geration, than  of  conveying  a  correct  idea  of  the 
place.  No  two  accounts  resemble  each  other ;  but, 
as  the  city  itself  has  undergone  innumerable  revohi- 
tions  and  changes  of  fortune,  much  of  these  discrep- 
ancies may,  perhaps,  have  arisen  from  this  circum* 
stance*  At  present  it  is  a  respectable,  if  not  a 
handsome  city.  The  number  of  spacious  okellas  in- 
habited by  European  merchants,  the  new  detached 
houses  erected  in  various  quarters  by  Turks  and 
Franks,  the  elegant  weil-fumished  shops,  the  mosques, 
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healtliy  city ;  and  for  this  phenomenon  the  geo- 
grapher accounts  in  a  satisfactoi7  and  philosophical 
manner,  by  explaining  the  peculiar  nature  of  Lake 
Mareotis,  Other  lagoons,  he  observes,  from  the 
effect  of  evaporation,  become  half  dry  in  the  season 
of  the  greatest  heat  ;  and  their  shores,  converted  into 
so  many  swamps  or  morasses,  exhale  mephitic  effluvia^ 
which  corrupt  the  air  and  cngcDdcr  disease.  The 
Mareotis,  on  the  contraiy,  being  filled  by  the  influx 
of  the  Nile,  whose  inundation  occurs  ie  summer,  in- 
stead of  retiring  within  its  bed,  and  exposing  a  marshy 
slimy  margin  to  the  action  of  the  sun,  rises  above 
its  ordinary  level,  and  abundantly  irrigates  the  neigh- 
bouruig  fields,  thus  effectually  preventing  all  pestifer* 
ous  exhalations.  In  the  time  of  the  Mamalooks, 
when  this  lake  had  been  in  a  great  measure  dried  up, 
the  miasmata  arising  from  it,  though  the  land  w^as 
partly  brought  into  cultivation,  seem  greatly  to  have 
accelerated  the  ravages  of  the  plague  ;  w4iich,  since 
the  sea  was  introduced  into  it  by  the  English,  has 
been  much  less  frequent  and  destructive.  At  present, 
Alexandria  appears  to  be  a  salubrious  city,  though 
the  atmosphere  in  winter  is,  perhaps,  too  moist  and 
cold.  My  own  health,  during  the  short  stay  I  made 
there,  was  upon  the  whole  good  ;  and  the  observa- 
tions I  made  on  the  health  of  others  likewise  corro- 
borated my  opinion, — the  majority  of  the  European 
inhabitants  being  no  less  hale  and  robust  than  they 
could  have  been  in  their  respective  countries.  Even 
the  complexions  of  such  women  as  take  exercise,  with- 
0  much  exposing  themselves  to  the  sun,  are  ruddy 
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and  clear ;  and  their  forms,  entirely  abandoned  to  na- 
ture, possessed  of  all  that  plumpness  and  richness  of 
contour,  which  distinguish  the  females  of  the  north. 

DCXXV.  It  should,  however,  be  observed  that 
the  constitution,  though  not  subjected,  by  the  nature 
of  the  climate,  to  more  than  the  ordinary  chances  of 
disease,  appears  to  wear  out  more  rapidly  than  in 
Europe.  Youth  and  manhood  are  of  comparatively 
short  duration  ;  and  old  age,  both  of  the  mind  and 
body,  makes  its  approaches  earlier.  Nowhere  have 
I  beheld  so  few  old  men.*  And  the  remark  applies 
equally  to  natives  and  foreigners  ;  to  women,  no  less 
than  to  men.  The  signs  of  premature  decay,  and  of  an 
old  age  unconnected  with  length  of  days,  every  where 
toeet  the  eye.  Women,  who,  in  the  temperate  re- 
gions of  Europe,  would  still  be  regarded  as  in  the 
bloom  of  life,  as  objects  of  the  deepest  interest  and 
love,  here  seem  to  be  verging  towards  decrepitude, 
with  their  hanging  bosoms,  hollow  eyes,  wrinkles, 
and  emaciated  limbs. 

**  Qud  fugit  Venus  ?  heu  !  quove  color  ?  deceos 
Qu5  motus  ?   Quid  habes  illius,  illiusy 
Quae  spirabat  amores?" 

The  men,  also,  supposed  to  be  less  the  creatures  of 
dimate,  experience  early  a  damping  of  the  fire  of 

•  Meng^  however,  who  probably  designs  to  spend  the  remainder  of 
tus  life  in  Egypt,  imagines  the  climate  exceedingly  favourable  to  old 
Mre.  I  trust  it  may  prove  so  in  his  particular  case,  though  the  ex- 
oeplkMi  will  have  no  tendency  to  invalidate  the  rule. 
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the  imagination,  from  the  decrease,  probably,  of  that 
animal  heat,  that  physical  energy,  which  supplies  fuel 
to  the  passions  ;  in  short,  the  sun  of  life  is  obscured 
before  it  has  declined  from  the  meridian.  Intemper- 
ance and  excess,  in  which  both  Turk  and  Christian 
are  here  too  apt  to  indulge,  may,  perhaps,  contribute 
towards  producing  this  premature  decline  of  the 
senses  and  intellect ;  but  the  result  is  principally 
chargeable  on  the  climate,  since,  even  to  the  tem- 


perate and  virtuous,  length  of  days,  and 

"  A  green  old  age  unconicious  of  decay," 


are  rarely  vouchsafcd. 


P 

■      an 

H  DC XX  VI.  Among  the  Bedouins  instances  occur 

of  men  who  attain  the  age  of  one  hundred*  or  one 

I  hundred  and  ten  years  ;  but  no  example  of  such 
longevity  in  Turk  or  Fellah,  inhabiting  the  Valley  of 
the  Nile,  has  ever,  I  believe,  been  known.  The 
ancient  Egyptians,  who  probably  discovered*  at  a 
very  early  period,  this  peculiar  defect  of  their  elimatey 
laboured,  by  rigid  attention  to  diet  and  medicine,  to 
counteract  its  effects,  though  without  any  remarkable 
^  degree  of  success,  since  it  was  observed  by  the  an- 
I  cientH  that,  of  all  mankind,  the  Eg)T)tians  were  the 
shortest-lived.*     To  children,   likewise,  the  air  of 


•  "  Among  the  Greek  and  Homan  authors^  wefiball  find  the  Britotis 
observed  to  live  the  longest,  juid  the  Elgvptians  the  sliortest,  of  any 
nations  that  were  koowu  in  thoae  ages,"  —  Sir  WilHam  Tentpte,  vol*  iii. 
p.  436, 439. 
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aspect,  every  green  hollow  and  swelling  undulation 
being  sprinkled  with  wild  flowers,  iinpregnatrng  the  air 
with  their  short-hved  iVagnince.  Here  the  ice-plant  is 
found  in  gi^eat  abundance  on  the  sand-hills.  Beyond 
the  walls,  towards  the  Mahmoodyiah,  the  lands  have 
been  recently  brought  into  cultivation ;  and  attempts 
are  making,  on  a  large  scale,  to  introduce  numerous 
species  of  European  fruit-trees  and  flowering  shrubs. 
Among  these  are  about  forty  or  fifty  vai^ieties  of  the 
vine,  which  appears  to  flourish  in  every  part  of  Egypt, 
Hitherto  all  attempts  at  naturalising  forest  trees  have 
been  found  unsuccessful,  for  after  the  sixth  or  seventh 
year  their  roots  descending  enter  the  sand  impregnated 
with  salt,  upon  which  their  topmost  branches,  it  is 
said,  immediately  begin  to  decay,  until  about  the 
twelfth  year,  when  they  perish  entirely*  Yet  the 
Egyptian  sycamore,  in  size  equal  to  the  oak,  finds 
nutriment  in  a  soil  supposed  to  be  destructive  to 
other  large  trees. 


DCXXVHL  Boghos  Bey  possesses  an  elegant 
villa  within  the  walls,  surrounded  by  a  large  garden, 
containing  a  great  variety  of  rare  flowers,  among  which 
the  most  remarkable  are  the  carnations,  four  feet 
high,  the  largest  and  finest,  perhaps,  in  the  world. 
Here  I  was  shown  an  extraordinary  fruit-tree,  pro- 
duced by  an  extremely  ingenious  process.  They  take 
three  seeds, — ^the  citron,  the  orange,  and  the  lemon, 
—•and  carefully  removing  the  external  coating  from 
both  sides  of  one  of  them,  and  from  one  side  of  the 
two  others,  place  the  former  between  the  latter,  and, 
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binding  the  three  together  with  fine  grass,  plant 
them  in  the  earth.  From  this  mixed  seed  springs  a 
tree,  the  fruit  of  which  exhibits  three  distinct  species 
included  within  one  rind,  tlie  division  being  per- 
fectly visible  externally,  and  the  flavour  of  each  com- 
partment as  different  as  if  it  had  grown  tm  a  separate 
tree.  This  curious  method  of  producing  a  tripartite 
fruit  has  been  introduced  by  Boghos  loussouflF  from 
Smyrna,  his  native  city,  where  it  is  said  to  have  been 
practised  from  time  immemuriaL 


DCXXIX.  Ha\ing,  previous  to  my  journey  up 
the  country,  obtained  permission  from  the  Pasha  to 
enter  the  castle  of  the  Pharos,  and  the  other  forts  of 
Alexandria,  I  now  applied  for  the  necessary  order. 
As  this  was  a  favour  he  had  almost  invariably  refused 
to  travellers,  it  was  anticipated  that,  notwithstanding 
the  promise  hastily  made  several  months  previous, 
my  application  would  be  vain  ;  but  early  on  the  fol- 
lovring  moniing  a  chaoosh,  accompanied  by  a  soldier, 
arrived  from  the  palace,  with  instructions  to  conduct 
me  whithersoever  1  pleased.  My  principal  object 
was  to  discover  whether  any  remains  of  the  Pharos 
still  existed,  and  1  moreover  felt  some  curiosity  to 
observe  the  manner  in  which  the  Turks  fortify  po- 
sitions they  regard  as  important.  Several  gentlemen, 
likewise  desirous  of  beholding  those  rarely  visited 
spots,  bore  me  company ;  and  a  janissary  from  the 
consulate  served  as  my  interpreter.  We  first  proceed- 
ed towards  the  castle  of  the  Pharos ;  but  on  arriving 
at  the  entrance  of  that  long  narrow  causeway,  carried 
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[ever  an  artificial  foundation  from  the  main  land  to 
the  isiet,  where  the  celebrated  lighthoyse  was  erected^ 
the  soldiers  on  duty  at  fii'st  refused  admittance  even 
to  the  Fasha*s  officer ;  considering  it  incredible  that 
Franks  should  have  received  his  Highness*s  sanction 
to  enter  this  miHtary  sanctuary,*  But  the  chaoosh, 
irritated  at  their  fanatical  intolerance  and  want  of 
respect  for  his  authority,  menacing  them  with  the 
punishment  awarded  to  disobedience  of  orders,  they 
reluctantly  made  way.  The  road  now  lay  between 
two  high  w  alls,  which  cut  off  the  view  on  either  side ; 
but  the  dashing  of  the  waves  against  the  rocks  in- 
formed ns  we  were  surrounded  by  the  sea*  On 
reaching  the  gates  of  the  castle,  fresh  difficulties 
occurred.  The  governor,  a  Turk  of  rank  and  dis- 
tinction, informed  us  that,  in  addition  to  his  general 
ordersi  he  had  received  private  instructions  to  admit 
no  strangers  under  any  pretext  whatever ;  but  the 
chaoosh,  the  hearer  of  his  highuess's  peremptory 
commands,  replied,  •*  On  my  head  be  it,*'  —  or  in 
words  of  similar  iuipait, — at  the  same  time  placing 
his  hand  upon  his  turban  ;  upon  which  the  governor, 
making  a  low  bow,  allowed  us  to  proceed. 

DCXXX.    Passing  the  drawbridge,  we  entered 


•  "  The  celebrated  lighthouse,'*  says  Br.  Richardfloii, "  that  occupie4 
the  extremity  of  the  great  harbour,  is  now  succeeded  by  an  instgniUcant 
fortress;  and  on  that  spot  whence  ti  hospitable  ray  once  issued  to 
invite  the  industrious  mariner  to  anchor  in  a  peaceful  harbouTi  a  ntHen 
Mutuhtmn  nom  smoke*  /j«  pi/w,  undt  looking  from  the  embrOMurei^  imuiti 
the  Chrutmn,  and  turns  km  from  the  gate  with  ditdmn,^'  —  7>mv&»^c, 
L  22, 
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the  court  of  the  castle,  under  an  immense  portcullis, 
between  long  files  of  soldiers,  drawn  up  on  either 
side  the  gateway.  Across  this  area,  which  is  of  spa- 
cious dimensions,  and  exceedingly  clean,  proceeding 
to  the  platfonii,  we  examined  the  guns,  mortars, 
bombs,  and  piles  of  ball,  which  met  the  eye  on  all 
sides.  The  parapet,  of  umisual  height  and  thickness, 
is  cased,  like  the  platform,  vnth  prodigious  blocks 
of  stone.  A  lower  line  of  fortifications,  erected  by  the 
Pasha,  encircles  the  castle ;  and  its  guns,  when  the 
works  are  completed,  will  be  nearly  on  a  level  with 
the  surface  of  the  water.  These,  I  imagine,  would  do 
more  execution  than  those  above*  From  the  entire 
absence  of  breakers,  the  sea,  it  may  be  inferred,  is 
here  of  considerable  depth,  so  that  it  is  probable  ships 
of  war  might  approach  almost  close  to  the  guns.  No 
portion  of  the  islet  is  at  present  uncovered ;  what- 
ever remains  of  the  Pharos*  it  may  formerly  have 


•  Benjamin  of  Tiidda  gives  the  foil  awing  curious  account  of  the 
Pbiiros  ;  — "  The  haven  extends  a  whole  Diile  in  length,  and  at  this  place 
a  very  high  tower  was  built,  called  Ilemegiirah  by  the  inhabitants,  and 
Mflgar  Iscander  by  the  Arabs,  which  signifies,  the  Pharos  of  Alexander. 
It  i»  reported  that  Alexander  fixed  a  curious  mirror  on  the  top  of  thk 
tower,  by  means  of  whirh  all  warlike  ships  sailing  from  Greece,  or  out 
of  the  west  into  Egj-pt,  might  he  seen  at  the  distance  of  five  hundred 
leagues.  But  a  (i reek  captain  who  had  great  knowledge  of  the  sciences, 
came  thither  with  his  ship,  and  ingratiated  himself  in  tht-  favour  of  the 
king,  by  presents  of  gold  and  silver  and  rich  silks.  He  likewise  took 
great  pains  to  acquire  the  friendship  of  the  officer  who  had  charge  of 
the  mirror  and  watch-tower,  by  frequently  entertaining  him  in  his 
ship,  and  at  length  was  permitted  to  go  into,  and  stay  in  llic  tower,  as 
oflen  and  as  long  as  he  pleased.  One  day,  he  gave  a  magnificent 
entertainment  to  the  keeper  of  the  tower  and  his  men,  and  dosed  them 
so  plentifully  with  wine,  that  they  all  fell  fast  asleep  j  on  which  he 
broke  the  mirror  to  pieces,  and  then  sailed  away  in  the  night.     Since 
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contained   have  therefore   been  buried  beneath  the 

foundations  of  the  fortress, 

DCXXXL  The  castle  is  a  large,  square,  lofty 
building,  surmounted  by  a  lighthouse  in  the  shape  of 
a  mmaret.  Ascending  to  its  summit  by  a  narrow 
winding  staircase,  we  enjoyed  a  magnificent  prospect 
of  the  quarantine  harbour,  the  palace  on  the  Cape  of 
Figs,  and  a  large  portion  of  Alexandria.  Numerous 
ships,  with  their  white  sails  bellying  before  the  wind, 
were  visible  in  the  offing.  Here  and  there,  between 
the  Pharos  and  the  Pharillon,  and  along  the  shores 
towards  Aboukir  Bay,  the  existence  of  numerous 
sunken  rocks  is  indicated  by  breakers,  incessantly  dash- 
ing over  them  in  snow-white  foam*  A  view  of  very 
different  character  was  commanded  from  this  spot  in 
the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  when  each  harbour  was 
crowded  with  elegant  Greek  gal  lies,  and  the  shore,  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  lined  with  obelisks,  palaces, 
and  temples.  On  descending  from  the  roof,  we  en- 
tered a  small  mosque  in  the  centre  of  the  building, 
in  which  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison  perform  their 
devotions*     An   extraordinary   revolution   has  been 


then,  the  Christians  have  infested  the  coasta  of  Egjpt  with  their  ships 
of  war,  and  have  takuti  thv  two  large  islands  of  Crete  and  Cyprus, 
which  remain  at  this  day  under  tlie  power  of  the  Greeks,  The 
Pharos  is  still  usetl  as  a  beacon  for  the  service  of  ships  bound  to 
AlexandnUj  and  can  be  discerned  by  day  or  night,  from  the  distance  of 
one  huodred  mileSj  as  a  vast  fire  is  kept  burning  there  all  night  for  the 
puri>osp.*'  —  TraveU  of  the  RabH  Benjamin*  Kerr^B  Col.,  Part  I-  c.  v. 
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effected  since  the  year  1817,  when  the  Christian, 
according  to  a  former  traveller,  was  tinned  away 
with  insult  from  the  castle ;  for  now  a  Christian, 
having  examined,  at  his  leisure,  the  militaiy  portion 
of  the  structure,  entered  into  the  mosque  in  liis 
boots,  under  the  guidance  of  a  Turkish  officer. 
These  advantages  we  owe  to  the  enlightened  tolerance 
of  Mohammed  AH,  who  is  persevering] y,  though 
quietly  proceeding  with  the  destruction  of  all  those 
stupid  prejudices  which  interrupt  the  free  intercourse 
of  Turk  and  Christian, 


DCXXXIL  Failing  in  our  attempt  at  discovering 
any  remains  of  antiquity  on  this  island,  we  returned 
towards  the  promontory  of  Ras  el  Tin,  and,  passing 
between  the  Pasha*s  harem  and  divan,  entered  the 
fort  ;  where  files  of  infantry  under  anus  were 
drawn  up  on  either  side,  as  at  the  castle-  The  ha- 
bitations of  the  soldiers  extend  round  a  spacious  area, 
containing  several  capacious  cisterns,  excavated  in  the 
rock,  which,  when  it  is  judged  necessary,  are  pro- 
bably filled  from  the  Mahmoodyiah  by  camels ;  but 
they  were  now  entirely  dry.  The  sei-vice-magazine 
is  found,  I  imagine,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
quadrangle,  where  a  handsome  colonnade,  perhaps, 
conceals  the  entrance  to  it*  Proceeding  beyond  the 
fort,  over  the  rocks,  which  here  project  considerably 
into  the  waves,  I  endeavoured  to  discover  some 
trace  of  the  numerous  edifices  formerly  found  on  this 
island,  where  some  persons  suppose  the  Pharos  like- 
wise to  have  been  situated  j  for  Caesar  describes  a 
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villap^e  as  existing  on  the  same  cluster  of  rocks  with 

the  lighthouse.  A  few  brick  substructions,  and  frag- 
ments of  pot  teiy,  were  all  that  rewarded  my  search. 
The  fort  itself  is  ill  constructed,  and,  in  many  places, 
cruniWing  to  decay,  the  walls  having  been  shattered 
by  the  firing  of  the  guns  on  seasons  of  public  re- 
joicing. In  its  form  there  is  nothing  remarkable,  the 
bastions  advancing  and  receding  in  a  series  of  obtuse 
angles.  The  guns  are  mounted  on  old  decayed  car- 
riages, and  not  numerous,  the  whole  number,  both 
here  and  in  the  castle,  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
and  sixty*  Close  under  the  walls  of  the  liavem  is  a 
battery,  which  the  chaoosh  feared  to  show  us»  lest,  the 
windows  of  the  sacred  apartments  being  open,  any  of 
us  should  commit  the  unpardonable  indiscretion  of 
regarding  the  ladies.  However,  at  our  desire,  he 
ventured  further,  perhaps,  than  was  prudent  j  but 
finding  nothing  to  repay  the  trouble  of  the  search, 
the  scrutiny  was  not  carried  far.  A  low  rampart  of 
sand-bags  has  been  thrown  up  along  the  beach, 
flanked  by  numerous  guns. 


DCXXXIII,  An  officer  in  the  Pasha*s  service 
has  furnished  me  with  the  following  note  respecting 
Fort  Caffarelli:  —  On  our  retuni,  he  observes,  we 
visited  the  fort  erected  on  a  hill  by  the  French^  from 
the  terreplein  of  which  w^e  enjoyed  a  view  of  the 
city,  the  harbour,  and  surrounding  country.  It  con- 
tains a  small  cistern,  and  a  few^  houses,  in  which  lodge 
the  last  of  the  famous  Turkish  gunners,  many  of 
whom  are  now  deaf.     The  guns,  which  appear  to  be 
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about  forty-eight  pounders>  are  six  in  number,  and 
without  platforms*  There  are  also  two  ten-inch 
mortars^  directed  towards  the  tow^ii.  The  shot  and 
sheik  lay  about  in  confusion.  The  ramparts  are  sand, 
and  half  reveted  with  masonry ;  but  the  whole  has 
been  suffered  to  go  to  decay,  and  by  means  of  the 
neighbouring  buildings,  hills,  and  hollows,  it  may 
be  approached  the  whole  way  up  under  cover, 
Ahmed  Chelebi,  who  has  the  superintendence  of  the 
repairs,  is  engaged  in  renewing  the  drawbridge  ;  but 
the  ditch  is  nearly  filled  up*  Wooden  platforms  are 
making*  It  possesses  a  species  of  covered  way,  but 
this  likewise  has  been  nearly  overwhelmed  by  debris 
from  the  ramparts  above.  The  neighbourhood,  how- 
ever, abounds  with  materials  for  all  the  requisite 
repairs,  so  that  it  might  be  easily  converted  into  a 
respectable  post. 

DCXXXIV,  Our  next  visit  was  to  the  Pasha's 
salt-water  baths,  situated  in  the  sea,  below  the  palace, 
on  the  western  side  of  Ras  el  Tin.  They  consist  of 
a  large  low  edifice,  resting  on  several  rows  of  pillars, 
and  constructed  entirely  of  wood.  A  narrow  w^ooden 
causeway,  extending  from  the  shore  to  the  esplanade, 
leads  to  the  entraiice,  which,  being  surrounded  with 
clear  water,  and  rendered  exquisitely  eool  by  the  sea 
breezes,  forms  a  most  agreeable  retreat  during  the 
heats  of  summer.  Entering  the  building,  and  travers- 
ing a  spacious  saloon,  the  walls  and  roof  of  which  are 
tastefully  decorated,  we  arrived  at  the  principal  bathy 
where  a  low  flight  of  steps  descends  to  the  water^ 
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which  if  of  iTirtderate  depth,  and  m  beautifully  clear, 
that  erery  pebble  in  the  bottom  is  visible.  A  imrrow 
corridor,  with  neat  railings,  extends  rDund  the  apart* 
ment ;  pillars,  disposed  at  regular  inten'als,  support 
the  roof;  and  at  each  of  the  four  comers  is  a 
diminutive  aviary  for  a  nmnber  of  angiug  birds. 
Arranged  along  the  pillars  ia  a  series  of  vine  leaves 
in  bronze,  curled  and  hollow^  in  which  the  birds  may 
build  their  nests.  From  the  centre  of  the  glazed 
cupola  depends  a  magnificent  chandelier,  which,  in 
the  evening,  when  the  ladies  of  the  harem  generally 
bathe,  casts  a  dazzling  splendour  over  the  waters ; 
and,  on  these  occasions,  when  a  number  of  beautiful 
forms  are  seated  unadomed  in  those  cool  refreshing 
recesses,  sporting  in  the  waves,  talking,  laughing, 
singing,  or  listening  to  some  wild  tale  related  by 
their  handmaidens,  the  fictions  of  the  Arabian  Nights 
appear  to  be  realised.  The  female  bath  occupies  the 
centre  of  the  edifice,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  long 
suite  of  dressing  rooms,  elegantly  furnished,  where, 
after  bathing,  the  ladies  sip  coffee  or  sherbet,  seated 
on  English  chairs,  or  reposing  on  soft  divans,  while 
they  are  shampooed,  fanned,  or  perfumed  with 
essences  by  their  women.  In  all  these  apartments, 
the  divans,  though  tasteful  and  elegant,  are  less 
sumptuous  than  in  the  palaces  of  Cairo,  being  co- 
vered  with  gay  chintzes  of  Egyptian  manufacture. 
The  windows,  in  general,  are  fitted  up  with  ground 
glass.  On  the  nor  them  side  of  the  building  is  the 
children's  bath,  resembling  the  larger  one  in  fonn, 
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but  more  plainly  fitted  up,  and  containing  shallower 
water.  At  the  western  front,  facing  the  harbour,  is 
a  large  open  verandah,  with  seats,  where  the  Pasha 
smokes,  and  amuses  himself,  in  the  summer  evenings, 
by  observing  the  ships  entering  or  leaving  the  port. 
A  narrow  gallery,  furnished  with  strong  railings,  sur- 
rounds the  exterior  of  the  baths. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 


FAllItY  LIRBNESS  OP  THE  FELLAHS — FNIFORMITT  OF  THEIB  FUK- 
BUITS  AND  CHARACTER — CORRUPTION  OF  MANNERS -^  HARE  US 
OP  THE  FRANKS  —  PEASANTS  ATTACHED  TO  THE  GLEBE  —  IN- 
HABITANTS OF  THE  CITIES INNOVATIONS    IN  TURKISH  MANNERS 

—  ANECDOTE  OF  IBHAinW  PASHA  —  TDHKISH  MARKSMEN  —  VUL- 
TtRE  SHOOTING  —  COPTIC  POPULATION —  NUMBERS  AND  MaN- 
NEftS  OF  THE  COPTS  ^ — ^  TEMPORARY  MARRIAGES  —  ANECDOTE  OF 
A  POLE  — NUMBER  OF  JEWS  IN  BOYPT—  HERETICAL  JEWS  — 
HAREMS  OF  THE  EAST  —  FEMALE  MEDICAL  PRACTITIONERS  — 
HAEIEM  OF  IBRAHIM  PASHA  —  DISTINCTION  OF  RANK  AMONG  THE 
LADIES  —  AMUSEMENTS    AND     OCCUPATIONS — BILLIARD    TABLES 

THE  SCIENCES—  ARCHERY MEASURE  OF    THE    WAIST  —  EDU* 

CATION  OP  THE  CHILDREN  —  COSTUME  OF  THE  TURKISH  ANO 
GREEK  LADIES—  DOMESTIC  HABITS  OP  IBRAHIM  PASHA  ^  ORI- 
GINAL. LETTERS  OF  IBRAHIM  AND  PRINCE  ABBAS  MIRZA  TO  MR 
BARKER — USE  OF  WINE  IN  THE  MOHAMMEDAN  PARADISE. 


DCXXXV,  Travellers  appear  not  to  have  re- 
marked the  extraordinary  family  Hkeness  discernible 
in  the  Fellahs,  who  seem  to  have  been  all  cast  in 
the  same  mould.  And  this  striking  resemblance^ 
which  exists  in  character  and  manners,  no  less  than 
in  features,  probably  prevailed,  also,  among  the 
ancient  Egyptians ;  hence  that  monotony  observable 
in  their  sculptures  and  paintings.  Despotism  is  the 
primary  cause  of  this  phenomenon  ;  for  the  multitude, 
all  reduced  to  nearly  the  same  level,  urged  by  the 
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same  wants,  engaged  in  the  same  pursuits,  actuated 
by  the  same  passions,  through  a  long  succession  of 
ages,  necessarily  assimilate.  Poverty  depriving  them 
of  all  pretension  to  free  agency,  they  are  universally 
cringing,  trembHng^    dissimulating.      Fear   is   their 

habitual  passion Credulous,  ignorant,  superstitious, 

no  man  has  the  originality  to  be  a  heretic.  In  reli- 
gion, morals,  manners,  and  opinions,  the  son  treads 
servilely  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father,  without  inquiry, 
without  reflection  ;  nay,  even  without  the  conscious- 
ness that  nature  has  endued  him  with  the  power  to  do 
otherwise.  The  fellah  marries  and  begets  ehildreUt 
who  are  allowed  to  run  naked  about  the  villages  until 
the  age  of  puberty ;  he  then  throws  them  a  rag  to 
bind  about  their  loins  ;  they  begin  to  labour ;  become 
masters  of  a  few  piastres ;  and,  marrying  in  their 
turn,  run  the  same  career  as  their  pjm?nts.  In  what 
does  the  life  of  such  a  being  differ  from  that  of  a 
mere  animal  ?  Incapable  of  forming  any  conception 
of  the  higher  affections,  their  love  is  purely  physical  ; 
woman,  in  their  eyes,  being  simply  a  necessary  of  life, 
like  rice  or  dhourra.  If  they  marry,  therefore,  it  is 
simply  because  a  separate  store  of  the  former  is  as 
neocfisaiy  i\s  the  latter  in  housekeeping.  Some  kind 
of  attachment  exists,  no  doubt,  between  them  ;  but 
exceedingly  feeble,  unstable,  and  short-lived.  Both 
men  and  women  arc  highly  profligate.  Few  Arabs 
ever  perform  a  journey  to  any  large  city  without 
visiting  the  dancing^girls,  whose  numbei"s  are  so  con- 
siderable, that  the  tax  they  pay  fonns  an  important 
item  in  the  Pasha's  revenue-     On  the  other  hand. 
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their  wives,  if  abandoned  for  a  short  time  to  their  own 
guidance,  easily  slide  into  prostitution  ;  and  it  is  the 
opinion  of  many  persons  in  the  country,  that  when 
Ibrahim  Pasha's  soldiers  shall  return  from  Syria  they 
wiJl  all  find  their  moities  among  the  alm^.  Though 
masertions  so  sweeping  are  necessarily  exaggerated,  it 
ts  nevertheless  certain  that  the  Egyptian  women  are 
naturally  lascivious.  All  their  looks  and  movement* 
indicate  this*  Even  their  walk  is  lewd  and  immodest, 
and  they  tuni  upon  the  stranger  so  sensual  an  eye 
that  it  would  be  difficult  not  to  discover  the  character 
of  their  thoughts.  Those  Europeans  who  reside  in 
Egypt,  and  maintain  establishments  of  these  women, 
quickly  discover  that  they  are  not  to  be  trusted,  and 
either  adopt  the  oriental  practice  of  being  served  by 
eunuchs,  or  keep  none  but  female  slaves  in  their 
houses.  Others,  less  judicious,  have  men-servants, 
but,  to  guard  against  danger,  never  go  abroad  without 
them,  or  trust  the  keys  of  the  house  out  of  their  own 
pockets.  In  sonic  instances,  when  their  harems  are 
unnecessarily  numerous,  these  conformist  Franks, 
ridiculously  aping  the  manners  of  the  Turks,  live  in 
constant  dread  of  European  visitors,  lest  the  accidental 
sight  of  a  hat  should  excite  an  insurrection  among 
their  women*  Sooner  or  later,  too,  their  intellects 
undergo  the  same  process  as  forest  trees  transplanted 
thither  from  the  ruder  climates  of  the  north,  dwindle 
into  insignihcance,  and  are  infected  with  all  the  low 
vices  and  base  principles  of  the  Orientals.  Beholding 
around  them  none  who  believe  in  the  existence  of 
religion  or  virtue,  they  likewise,  in  process  of  time, 
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grow  sceptical,  and  learn  to  consider  the  stricter 
notions  they  imbibed  in  Europe  as  vulgar  prejudices, 
unworthy  of  accomplished  individuals  like  themselves, 

DCXXXVI.  The  fellahs,  who,  as  Mengin  ob* 
serves,  have  exhibited  the  same  character  under  both 
Mamalooks  and  Turks,  are  almost  throughout  Egypt 
attached  to  the  glebe*  Their  wretched  cottages, 
which  I  have  frequently  described,  exceed  in  filth  and 
meanness  the  cabins  of  the  Irish  ;  and  they  them- 
fielves  are  generally  covered  with  rags.  A  few 
earthen  pots,  a  large  jar  for  their  grain,  a  mat  to  sleep 
on,  constitute  the  whole  of  their  funiiture ;  their 
ordinary  food  is  dhourra  bread  and  onions ;  a  few 
eggs,  or  a  coarse  piece  of  buffalo  beef  they  regard  as  a 
feast,  Mengin,  whose  experience  was  chiefly  confined 
to  Cairo,  describes  them  as  scrupulous  obseiTers  of 
the  precepts  of  their  religion  ;  but,  though  immersed 
in  superstition,  they  are  generally  lax  both  in  faith 
and  practice.  In  many  villages  no  mosque  exists. 
At  Cairo,  as  in  all  other  capital  cities,  tlie  inhabitants, 
engaged  in  a  greater  variety  of  occupations,  compelled 
to  exercise  a  superior  degree  of  ingenuity,  brought 
into  frequent  contact  with  stnmgers,  display  more 
sociability  and  politeness  ;  and  the  artizans  and  shop- 
keepers are  distinguished  for  their  industry  and  atten- 
tion to  business.  Their  amusements  are  suitable  to 
barbarians  ;  when  not  engaged  in  the  exercise  of 
their  professions,  or  in  their  religious  duties,  they  are 
generally  ibund  in  the  coffee-houses,  listening  ta  the 
relations  of  the  story-teller  j  or  on  the  public  places, 
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where  mountebanks,  jugglersi  and  dancing-girls  per- 
form. 

DCXXXVII.  Most  of  the  respectable  Turks, 
both  at  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  approach  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  manners  of  Europeans  ;  that  is,  in  what 
may  be  termed  the  husk^  or  material  part  of  manners; 
sitting  on  chairs,  eating  with  knives  and  forks, 
making  use  of  porcelain,  glass,  &c.  Among  these 
innovators  may  be  enumerated  Mahmood  Bey,  late 
Minister  of  War,  and  Mahmood  EfFendi,  Ibrahim 
Pasha  himself  has  a  French  cook,  with  wliose  senrices, 
iowever,  he  dispensed  during  the  JSyrian  campaign, 
One  of  their  principal  amusements  consists  in  firing 
It  a  target.  They  are  in  general  good  marksmen, 
but  take  a  long  time  in  aiming.  Mohammed  Ali 
himself  can  strike  an  earthen  pot  a  hundred  paces  out 
at  sea  ;  and  Ibrahim,  who  fires  as  well  as  any  orchnary 
man  could  do  after  much  practice,  has  been  known 
to  lounge  on  a  cushion,  in  some  of  the  upper  apart- 
ments of  his  divan,  and  amuse  himself  by  firing  with 
rifles  at  the  water-skins  carried  by  Sakas.  If  he 
pierced  the  skin,  aud  let  out  all  the  water,  he  enjoyed 
the  surprise  and  vexation  of  the  poor  Saka  ;  but  if  he 
happened  to  wound  the  man,  he  w^ould  promise,  with 
apparent  contrition,  that  the  sufferer  should  never 
want  bread,  while  he  himself  had  any  to  eat ;  though 
he  has  never  been  known  to  keep  his  word.  These, 
however,  are  things  which  took  place  many  years  ago; 
for  latterly,  since  the  expedition  to  the  Morea,  his 
conduct  has  been  totally  changed*     To  give  an  idea 
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of  bis  own  dexterity,  Mohammed  Ali  relates  that, 
when  out  shooting,  he  has,  while  riding  on  his  male, 
started  two  quails  :  having  in  his  hand  a  single-bar- 
relled gun,  he  fired,  and  brought  down  one  of  them  ; 
and  then,  taking  another  gun  from  his  attendant,  shot 
the  remaining  bird.  Koorshid  Pasha,  the  present  go- 
vernor of  Mekka,  throws  up  a  piastre,  and,  in  one  trial 
out  of  three,  hits  it  with  a  single  ball  as  it  is  falling, 

DCXXXVIIL  In  our  voyage  up  the  Nile, 
an  example  of  the  Turkish  style  of  shooting  came 
partly  under  the  notice  of  Monro-  One  day,  he 
observes,  as  I  was  reading  in  my  cabin j  my  attention 
was  directed  by  the  trackers  to  three  large  vultures 
on  the  shore,  not  forty  yards  distant.  Immediately 
after,  two  of  them  retired  leisurely  into  the  desert, 
and  the  other  to  a  ridge  of  sand  upon  the  top  of 
the  bank,  I  was  quickly  landed,  and  firing  at  the 
latter,  he  appeared  to  be  liit,  thoogh  not  so  severely 
as  to  prevent  his  flying  about  a  mile  up  the  stream, 
where  he  again  settled,  I  now  passed  the  ridge  in 
search  of  his  two  companions,  which  had  joined  a 
party  of  four  others,  and  were  all  sitting  together 
on  a  sand-hill  at  no  great  distance.  Thtir  wings 
were  spread,  their  plumage  ragged,  and  they  looked 
bare  and  hungry  as  the  desert  around  them.  To 
approach  unobsei'ved  was  impossible.  There  was 
not  even  a  mat  rush  for  shelter.  They  began  to 
exchange  looks,  seeming  to  communicate  their  sus- 
picions that  all  was  not  right,  and  then  taking  flight 
one  by  one,  the  last  had  gone  beibre  I  could  fire  with 
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any  fair  chance  of  success.  I  had  scarcely  regained 
the  bank  in  quest  of  the  one  I  had  fired  at,  when  I 
heard  a  shot  a  little  higher  up  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
saw  a  vulture  fall  into  the  river,  and  come  paddling 
downwards  with  open  wings.  But  the  eagle,  ib 
Diodorus  calls  the  old  Nile,  could  not  befriend  him. 
A  bearded  and  swarthy  Arab  appeared  upon  the  bank, 
and  running  dow^n  to  the  water's  edge,  stopped,  as  if 
perplexed  respecting  his  next  step.  The  delay  was 
momentary.  With  one  and  the  same  effort  he  threw 
his  clothes  upon  the  mud,  and  himself  into  the 
stream,  and  reaching  forward  with  alternate  arms, 
quickly  overtook  the  wounded  bird.  The  latter  was 
ready  to  receive  him.  It  was  no  *  placidom  caput'  that 
he  raised  upon  the  waters.  Stretching  forth  his  neck, 
and  opening  his  beak,  he  turned  upon  his  pursuer, 
who,  by  darting  up  the  stream,  eluded  his  attack. 
After  repeated  attempts  the  Arab  at  length  reached 
the  end  of  the  wing  under  water,  and  swimming 
gently  fm-ward  on  his  side,  pulled  the  bird,  apparently 
exhausted,  tow^ards  the  shore ;  but  the  vulture  no 
sooner  gained  his  feet  than  he  furiously  assaulted  his 
naked  enemy,  who,  retreating,  with  a  loud  yell,  first 
in  a  straight  line,  then  in  a  circle  round  the  bird,  still 
held  the  extreme  end  of  the  feathers,  and  warded  off 
his  strokes  with  his  own  pinion.  The  vulture's  beak 
was  frequently  within  a  few  inches  of  the  Arab*s  ribs, 
and  had  he  succeeded,  he  w  ould  doubtless  have  made 
shorter  work  here  tlian  his  ancestor  did  with  Prome- 
theus. Yet  the  cry  of  the  Arab  was  not  altogether 
that  of  feai'.     There  was  a  mixture  of  bitter  playful- 
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Bess  and  triumph,  as  one  sometimes  says  —  *  You  will 
—  will  yon?*      It  was  a  Turk  who  had   shot  the 
bird,  and  he  was  noiv  watching  the  affair  from  the 
bank,     I  hastened  towards  him,  and  neither  under- 
standing the  other's  language,  we  commenced,  after 
the  usual  salum,  a  sort  of  telegraphic  conversation, 
the  bird  and  our  guns  being  the  chief  topic.     The 
Turk  had  taken  mine  to  examine,  and  appeared  much 
pleased  with  it,  particularly  with  the  locks,  when  the 
vulture  renewed  his  attack  upon  the  man.     Request-^ 
ing  permission  to  end  the  business  with  my  gun,  he 
ordered  his  myrmidon  to  stand  aside,  and  the  bird 
immediately  felL     His  head  was  under  him,  and  he 
bled  profusely,  and  seemed,  after  being  convulsed  for 
a  moment,  to  be  quite  dead.     He  wavS  shot  from  less 
than  four  yards  distance,  and  the  gnn  contained  six 
small   Turkish   bullets ;    notwithstanding  this,   after 
we  had  finished  our   comuuniications,  which  lasted 
some  minutes,  I  saw  him  struggling  again.     He  stood 
higher  than  a  full-sized  turkey-cock,  measured  about 
ten  feet  from  point  to  point  of  the  wings,  and  his 
beak  and  talons  were  terrific.     I  pity  Prometheus  if 
such  was  his  guardian.     However,  he  was  avenged, 
and  by  fire  too»     On  getting  into  my  boat,  I  received 
a  message  from  the  Turk,  requesting  that  I  would 
give  him  my  gim  ;  but  this  I  declined  ;  not  however, 
abruptly,  for  that  is  not  ton  in  the  desert,  but  with 
the  usual  string  of  oriental  compliments. 

DCXXXIX.  The    Coptic  inhabitants  of  Egypt 
are  said  to  amount  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand. 
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ten  thousand  of  whom  are  found  in  Cairo.     In  the 

villages  they  are  devoted,  like  the  fellahs,  to  the 
labours  of  agriculture  ;  though  many  of  them  exercise 
different  trades.  At  Siout,  for  exauiple,  they  are 
weavers ;.  in  the  Fayoum,  distillers  of  rose-water ; 
mat-makers  at  Menouf ;  and  in  Cairo  goldsmiths, 
tailors,  masons^  or  cabinet-makers.  Under  the  Ma- 
malooks  they  w  ere  tax-gatherers  and  financiers  ;  but 
this  class  are  now  reduced  to  mere  clerks.  Bigotedly 
tenacious  of  their  ancient  customs,  their  women, 
among  whom  a  kind  of  circumcision*  is  still  practised, 
pass  their  lives  in  extreme  retirement,  never  appearing 
unveiled,  even  before  their  nearest  relations.  Their 
religion  enjoins  auricular  confession,  the  administering 
of  bread  and  wine  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
supper,  and  the  bathing  of  the  whole  body  before 
communion.  Intermarriage  with  the  members  of  a 
different  church  is  prohibited.  The  condition  of 
women,  as  among  other  barbarous  nations,  is  degraded 
and  servile  ;  but  the  mother  of  many  children  is  held 
in  much  higher  esteem  than  she  w  ho  is  barren.  Under 
all  circumstances,  however,  the  husband  and  wife,  who 
neither  eat  nor  sit  together,  live  estranged  from  each 
other,  being  destitute  of  that  impassioned  vivacity 
which  breaks  down  the  restraints  of  custom,  and 
transforms  a  legal  union  into  an  affair  of  the  heart. 
Girls,  who  are  frequently  mamed  before  the  age  of 
puberty,  —  from  ten  to  twelve  years  old, —  wear  a 

*  MengiD,  who  likewise  mentions  this  circumstance,  obftervef,  more- 
over, that, — **  Le  plupart  font  uussi  cirtoncire  leyrs  enfans  miles  k  Plige 
de  cinq  k  six  jins,  pur  mesure  de  propret^,*'  **  t.  il  p.  29i. 


white  veil ;  married  women  are  distinguished  by  a 
black  one,  ominous  of  their  melancholy  state  of  servi- 
tude. 

DCXL,  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  severity 
of  their  exterior,  the  Copts  are  no  less  lax  in  their 
morals  than  the  Mohammedans,  Adultery  is  common ; 
and  they  likewise  practise  a  kind  of  pro-tcmpore 
marriage,  little  different  from  prostitution.  ^\lien  a 
stranger  arrives  at  Cairo,  or  any  other  large  city, 
and  is  desirous  of  entering,  like  a  Chinese,  into  a 
matrimonial  arrangement  for  a  certain  number  of 
weeks  or  months,  he  applies  to  a  Coptic  priest,  who 
immediately  provides  him  with  a  wife.  A  contract, 
binding  for  the  time  as  any  other  marriage  contract, 
is  drawn  up ;  the  usual  ceremonies  are  performed ; 
and  the  parties  regarded  as  legally  united.  But,  as 
might  be  expected,  these  women  are  seldom  faithful 
to  their  temporary  husbands,  and  the  connection 
usually  terminates  in  mutual  disgust  and  premature 
separation.  The  history  of  one  affair  of  this  kind 
was  related  to  me  at  Cairo.  A  Pole,  not  choosing 
to  burden  himself  with  a  harem  of  black  women,  and 
preferring  a  Christian  helpmate,  made  regular  ap- 
plication to  a  Coptic  priest,  who,  like  the  sen^ants  of 
Athor  on  the  ancient  establishment,  attended  to  his 
wishes  without  delay.  The  contract  was  drawn  up 
and  signed ;  the  husband  engaged  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  marriage  ;  to  maintain  the  lady  in  a 
certain  style  while  she  remained  in  his  house ;  and, 
in  the  event  of  his  death,  oi*  desire  of  aunulling  the 
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engagement  before  Its  expiration,  to  make  over  to 
his  spouse  two  thousand  piastres.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  lady  —  a  pretty  young  Copt  —  promised 
to  be  honest  and  faithful ,  —  in  short,  to  perfonn  all 
the  duties  of  a  witb.  For  the  first  day  their  hap- 
piness waj*  unci  Glided  ;  but  on  the  second  or  third, 
a  rtrange  man  was  obsenx*d  entering  the  bouse 
in  the  husband's  absirnee,  and  after  remaining  some 
time,  again  departing  before  his  return.  Being 
well  known-,  his  neighbours  very  kindly  infonned 
him  of  what  had  taken  place  ;  but,  upon  inquiry, 
the  visitor  was  pronounced  to  be  her  father.  Her 
relations,  however,  who  appeared  to  be  numerous, 
invariably  made  their  visits  in  the  husband^s  absence. 
He  at  length  began  to  complain,  the  lady  to  be 
angry;  and  a  quarrel  enduing,  the  enraged  Pole 
desired  her  to  quit  his  house,  to  which  she  made  no 
objection,  merely  requiring  that  the  two  thousand 
piastres  should  first  be  paid.  But,  by  good  fortune, 
the  marriage  contract  liad  reniahied  in  hia  hands. 
Tearing  it  to  pieces  in  his  fury,  he  placed  his  wife, 
with  her  whole  wardrobe,  on  a  number  of  asses,  and 
desiring  her  to  return  to  her  confessor,  rudely  closed 
the  door.  After  her  departure  he  found,  in  a  recess, 
a  quantity  of  blood*,  mingled  w4th  milk,  which, 
among  the  Copts,  is  said  to  be  a  potent  poison ;  so 
that  be  did  not  doubt  her  intention  was  to  inherit 
hi$  property  in  a  short  time.  It  is,  however,  more 
probable,  that  the  horrid  mixture  was  meant  to  be 
administered  as  a  philtre ;  since  the  same  superstitious 
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practice  prevailed   in   the   middle   ages,  among  the 

Christian  ladies  of  the  West.  * 

DCXLI.  The  number  of  Jews  in  Egypt  is  now 
much  less  considerable  than  formerly,  not  exceeding 
three  thousand  at  Cairo,  and  five  hundred  at  Alex- 
andria.! Like  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants^  they  are 
generally  reduced  to  poverty  ;  none,  indeed,  are  rich, 
and  few  possess  even  a  competency.  The  exceptions 
that  occur  are  found  at  Alexandria.  They  are  now, 
like  the  professors  of  all  other  religions,  exempt  from 
persecution  of  every  kind,  being  hampered  by  no 
civil  disability^  having  it  in  their  power  to  purchase 
lands  or  houses  no  less  than  the  Musuhnans, 
Poverty,  however,  operating  in  their  disfavour  more 
effectually  than  the  ancient  laws,  confines  them,  at 
Cairo,  to  the  most  wretched  quarter  of  the  city, 
where  they  live  in  streets  resembling  the  interior  of 
a  slaughter-house,  t  where  the  plague  commonly  makes 
its  appearance  first,  and  exercises  its  most  fearful 
ravages.  The  character  of  the  Jew,  which  appears 
to  unite  a  great  degree  of  indolence  with  an  insati- 
able appetite  for  gain,  exhibits  in  Egypt  the  same 


♦  Bnrchard  (Bishop  of  Worms)  Dc  Pimiientia  Dccretorum,  h  xix* 
f  In  the  time  of  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  there  were  three  thousand  Jews 
in  Alexandrk.— rrot>i?if,  4-c.  parti,  da,  v.    JTctt'*  CoUecHon^  ¥oL  i. 
p,  112. 

%  Mengin,  who  fipeaks  still  more  disparagingly  of  this  purt  of  Cairo, 
relates  the  following  characteristic  anecdote : — "  Une  dame  jtiive,  veoue 
d'Egypte  a  Paris»  ine  disait  avec  I 'accent  de  regret :  '  Ah  !  Alon&ieur, 
ou  est  Ic  Kaire,  o\\  est  le  qnartier  juif !'  Et  je  me  disais  alors ;  *  L'amour 
de  la  patrie  esl-il  done  si  puiidaDl  't  *  ** — t.  li  p.  £81. 
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peculiarities  as  elsewhere  ;  averse  to  all  useful  pro- 
ductive labours,  tliey  seldom  exercise  any  other  pro- 
fession than  that  of  banker  or  money-changer ;  or, 
if  driven  from  these  points,  they  become  jewellers,  or 
petty  dealers  ;  never  labourers  or  husbandmen.  At 
Alexandria,  however^  the  great  monopolist  butcher, 
against  whom  Sheikh  Ibrahim  exerted  his  fanatical 
influence,  was  a  Jew.  Notwithstanding  the  smallness 
of  their  number,  they  possess  two  synagogues  at 
Alexandria,  and  eight  at  Cairo,  where  there  are 
several  members  of  the  Karaite  sect ;  heretics  who 
are  strict  observers  of  tlie  laws  of  Moses,  but  reject 
all  the  traditions  of  the  Rabbins,  refusing  to  inter- 
marry with  or  be  buried  in  the  same  cemeteries  as 
other  Jews.  Numbers  of  Karaites  are  found  in  the 
Kriuiea,  at  Salonika,  and  Constantinople,  llie 
children  of  the  more  strict  are  taught  by  Rabbinical 
masters  ;  but  bigotry  yielding  to  self-interest,  others 
— perhaps  the  majority  —  are  sent  to  the  European 
schools. 


DCXLII.  It  has  been  pretended  that  it  is  not 
the  jealousy  of  the  husband  which,  in  Mohammedan 
countries,  confines  the  wife  to  her  apartments  ;  but 
the  influence  of  laws  and  customs,  in  force  long  be- 
fore the  time  of  Mohanmied.  From  this  pecuharity 
in  their  manners  proceeds  the  style  in  which  the 
Turks  construct  their  houses,  which  are  divided  into 
two  parts  ;  one  called  salamlifcy  corresponding  to  the 
andron  of  the  Greeks,  inhabited  by  the  master  of  the 
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family;  the  other,  called  har€7n^  (the  retired  or 
sacred  apartments),  in  which  the  women  reside.  The 
passages  conducting  from  the  fonner  to  the  latter 
are  reserved  entirely  to  the  master  of  the  family  j  no 
servant,  not  even  the  eunuchs,  ever  entering  the 
harem,  where  every  thing  is  performed  by  female 
slaves*  Near  relations  are  admitted  twice  a  year, 
during  the  festival  of  Bairam,  and  on  occasion  of  a 
marriage,  a  lying-in,  or  a  circumcision  ;  but  their 
visits  must  be  short,  and  in  the  presence  of  female 
slaves.  These  —  the  only  men  before  whom  the 
ladies  can  appear  unveiled — are  denominated  Mahfi^ 
rem,  and  all  strangers,  to  whom  the  harem  is  inter- 
dicted, Na-3Iahhrenu  According  to  the  strict 
[etiquette  required  by  ancient  usage,  a  lady  cannot 
I  appear  unveiled  before  a  physician,  even  in  presence  of 
her  husband,  or  have  her  pulse  felt  except  through  a 
muslin  sleeve  ;  but,  in  cases  of  danger,  the  law  relaxes 
its  severity.  Physic  is  generally  practised  by  women, 
^who  are  the  only  accoucheumf  in  the  empire.  The 
employment  of  a  man  on  such  occasions  would  dis- 
grace a  family  for  ever  ;  so  that  these  barbarians, 
gross  and  ignorant  as  they  are,  display  infinitely 
more  delicacy  on  this  point  than  civilised  nations. 

•  This  word,  according  Ed  Chardtn,  is  iif  Hebrew  origin,  and  occurs 
frequently  in  the  writings  of  Moses,  where  it  si^ifies  **  illicit,  pro- 
hibited, interdicted,  aboniinable,  execration,  excoinmu«ication."  **  On 
Pa  donne  en  Perse  a  cctte  (>artie  dn  logis  que  les  fenmics  occupent,  pour 
dire  que  Tacces  en  est  intertlit  a  tons  lea  hommes,  excepte  le  maltre, 
et  que  c'est  iin  lieu  sacr^  ou  il  n*cst  permis  il'cntrer  a  aucun 
bomme." — Foj/age*  en  Ptne^  t.  x.  chap.  x.  p.  :sfOO. 

f  See  Mouradgia  D'Ohsson,  iv,  315 — 354.  Accoucheurs  for  ac 
coucheutei. 
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DCXLIII.     Tlie   harem   is   divided   into   three 

rts :  the  interior,  the  ante-chamber,  and  the  offices  j 

D  two  latter  of  whicli  are  supposed  to  have  no  com- 

inication  whatever  with  the  former.     Among  the 

lies  of  Ibrahim  Pasha's  harem,  who  are  taught  to 

M.€^  and  write,  and  play  on  the  piano-forte,  the  same 

teres  and  gradations  of  rank  are  observed  as  in  the 

iKmrt  of  the  Prince  himself;    the  first   wife,   who 

ors  the  title  of  Pasha,  having  her  female  officers 

"X^c^sponding  with  those  of  her  husband,  such  as  the 

*^  «ya  Bey,  the  Khaznadar  Aga,  &c.     As  none  of 

^€3  ladies,  however,  can  hold  any  intercourse  with 

^^vorld,  all  communications  between  the  interior 

exterior  are  conducted  through  the  medium  of 

chs,  who  form  a  kind  of  domestic  police,  under 

ommand  of  the  Kizlar  Agasi,  or  **  Aga  of  the 

.'*  The  kitchens,  the  magazines,  and  storehouses, 

iY       uider  the  direction  of  the   Ashgi  Bashi  j  and 

?ver  is  w^anted  by  the  ladies  is  procured  through 

igency  of  her  highnesses  Khaznadar,  the  Kizlar 

i,  and  the  Aga  Baba,  who  is  stationed  at  the 

ird  wall  of  the  harem*     By  these  officers  ap- 

ion   is  made  to  the  Khaznadar  of  the  Pasha, 

:eepa  an  exact  account  of  every  item  of  expcn- 

in  the  harem,  and,  when  he  considers  their 

ds  extravagant  or  irrational,  consults  with  his 

ss  himself  on  the  propriety  of  complying  with 

csires. 

iCXLIV,    The    ideas    generally  prevailing  in 
resj)ecting  the  life  led  by  the  women  of  the 
c  c  2 
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harem  are  highly  inaccurate.  They  are  not,  as 
Kapmpfer  observes,  *'  fruges  consuniere  natce,"  since, 
in  the  depth  of  their  retirement,  in  the  separate  and 
ahnost  unknown  world  which  they  inhabit,  various 
trades  and  arts,  useful  to  themselves  or  agreeable  to 
their  husbands,  constitute  their  habitual  study  and 
employment.  When  they  have  the  happiness  to  be 
mothersj  the  nursing  and  education  of  their  children, 
which  they  never  delegate  to  other  women,  excepting 
in  cases  of  extreme  ill  health,  funiish  abundant  oc- 
cupation. Such  as  are  not  engaged  in  maternal 
duties  attend  to  household  affairs,  and  spend  a  large 
portion  of  the  day  at  the  loom,  or  in  spinning,  knit- 
ting, sewing,  embroidery,  or  music.  Others,  pos- 
sessing sweet  voices,  are  taught  to  sing,  or  to  accom- 
pany the  songs  of  others  by  all  the  voluptuous  dances 
of  the  Alme.  It  seems  to  be  believed  in  Egypt  that, 
in  paying  some  attention  to  the  education  of  his 
women,  and  in  introducing  musical  instruments  and 
billiard  tables  into  the  harem,  Ibrahim  Pasha  is  an 
innovator,  aiming  at  an  approximation  to  the  man* 
ners  of  Europeans  j  but,  with  the  exception  of  the 
billiard  tables, which  might,  without  much  detriment, 
be  dispensed  with,  he  has  merely  acted  in  conformity 
with  the  established  practice  of  the  East.  The  ladiea - 
of  the  Shah  of  Persia,  in  addition  to  the  arts  of 
housewifery  above  enumerated,  are  instructed  in  the 
sciences,  particularly  the  mathematics  ;  and  some, 
endued  with  superior  genius,  have  excelled  in  the  art 
of  poetry.  Abassa,  the  sister  of  Haroun  al  Rashid, 
hajs  left  behind  her  a  brilliant  reputation ;  and  even 
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in  India  and  Japan ^  women,  struggling  successfully 
with  the  difficulties  of  their  position,  have  arrived  at 
eminence  in  philosophy  and  literature.  A  favourite 
annisement  in  the  Shah's  hareni  is  archery  ;  and  such 
of  the  ladies  as  excel  in  this  accomplishment  enjoy 
the  envied  privilege  of  accompanying  their  husband 
in  his  hunting  parties.  The  exercise,  moreover,  by 
preventing  their  growing  too  fat,  may  protect  them 
from  the  periodical  starvations  imposed  by  the  Shah's 
Arbiter  ElegantiarmUj — an  old  etmuch,  possessing 
8  girdle,  the  ne  plm  uUra  in  the  size  of  a  princess's 
waist,  which  he  occasionally  applies  to  the  bean  ties 
nnder  his  charge,  imposing  on  all  transgressors  a  rice 
and  water  diet,  until  they  regain  their  pristine 
slenderness. 


DCXLV.  In  the  female  establishnient  of  Ibrahim 
Pa.sha,  the  most  important  occupation  of  the  ladies  is 
the  education  of  their  children,  who  are  allowed  to 
remain  under  their  care  till  the  age  of  twelve  or 
thirteen*  Their  principal  pleasures  consist  in  re- 
ceiving visits,  in  the  baths,  from  their  female  friends, 
and  occasional  excursions  on  the  Nile  in  elegant 
kandjias,  the  cabins  of  which,  tastefully  fitted  up,  are 
covered  with  crimson  cloth,  to  denote  that  the  in- 
mates are  members  of  the  royal  family.  The  costume 
of  the  Turkish  ladies  is  very  different  from  that  of 
the  Levantines.  While  virgins,  their  hair  is  plaited 
in  two  large  tresses  on  the  temples,  the  remainder 
being  aUowed  to  fall  in  natural  ringlets  over  the 
c  c  3 
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shoulders;  and  their  only  ornaments  are  flowers, — 
roses,  jasmins,  or  lilies.  A  short  jacket,  called  an 
anteria,  embroidered  with  flowers  of  gold,  fits  close 
to  the  shape,  but,  being  left  partly  open  above,  dis- 
closes a  portion  of  the  bosom.  Their  large  trowsers 
of  semi-transparent  silk,  called  shahcahs^  are  tied 
round  the  loins  with  an  embroidered  sash ;  above 
which  a  light  Kashmir  shawl,  rolled  up,  is  some- 
times thrown,  carelessly  tied  on  one  side,  with  the 
ends  trailing  on  the  ground,  Hie  arms,  the  feet, 
and  the  abdomen,  below  the  anteria,  are  exposed  j 
but  in  cold  weather  they  envelop  themselves  in  large 
pelisses  of  the  most  costly  furs.  They  wear  fine 
yellow  slippers,  and,  whenever  they  step  off  the  car- 
pet, walk  in  high  wooden  pattens,  like  those  used  in 
the  public  baths.  The  married  women,  aflfecting 
more  decorum  in  their  costume,  have  a  loose  chemise 
over  the  anteria,  with  a  pelisse  and  a  shawl  round  tlie 
waist;  and  their  hair,  like  that  of  the  Levantine 
ladies,  is  plaited  in  small  tresses  all  over  the  head, 
which  is  covered  with  an  Indian  or  Yemen  handker* 
chief.  The  costume  of  the  Greek  ladies,  in  the 
Gyna^ceum,  was  equally  tantalising,  though  more 
flowing  and  elegant ;  consisting,  in  warm  weather, 
merely  of  a  white  tunic  without  sleeves,  fastened  with 
buttons  on  the  shoulders,  and  gathered  into  close 
folds  under  the  bosom  by  a  broad  girdle.  Being  of 
a  thin  gauze-like  texture,  resembling  the  multitia 
of  the  Roman  ladies,  it  left  the  wearer  nearly  in 
the   state    of    nature ;    for   which    reason,    among 
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others,   strangers    were    never  admitted    into   the 
harem** 

DCXLVI-  The  male  children,  after  the  age  of 
twelve  or  thirteen,  are  removed  from  the  female 
apartments,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  tutors  or 
governors.  From  this  period  they  enjoy  the  privi* 
lege  of  entering  their  father's  divan,  where,  being 
continually  in  the  company  of  men  who  always 
assume  an  air  of  imperturbable  gravity,  they  leara, 
at  a  very  early  age,  the  necessity  of  putting  on  a 
look  of  sagacity  and  impoitancc.  Their  teachers 
and  servants,  however,  being  in  general  the  basest  of 
slaves,  incapable  of  conceiving  a  dignified  sentiment, 
corrupt  their  minds  while  forming  their  manners  j 
and  send  them  forth  into  the  world  with  an  impovsing 
exterior,  and  souls  debased  by  meanness,  and  stained 
and  clouded  by  vice.  Ibrahim  Pasha  himself,  bom 
in  a  private  station,  received  not  the  education  of  a 
prince  j  and  his  manners,  though  far  from  rigid,  are 
regular  and  respectable.t     He  is  an  early  riser,  and. 


^  Achilles  Tatiiis,  1.  i,  c.  1.  —  Pollux,  1,  ill,  c,  16,  —  Lucmn,  Oper,, 
t.  in  p.  4<>2,  —  Athenaeus,  iv,  440,  —  Seneca»  Dc  Beneficiis,  l.  vii.  de- 
ckinis  with  becoiiiing  indignation  a^inst  the  fashion  of  appearing 
abroad  in  these  pellucid  dresses ;  — *'  Video  sericas  vestes,  si  iiiodo 
vealcii  vocandic  sunt,  in  quibus  nihil  est  quo  aut  defendi  corpus,  aut 
tegi  pudor  p-u^sit ;  quibus  Bumpta  mulier  partini  Liquido  ntidam  ite  non 
esse  jurabit,"  —  Cmf.  Torrent,  in  Hor,  Sat,^  I  ii.  sat.  2.  v.  101. 

*!•  Of  his  gieneral  rmumcrs  some  ide^  nioy,  perhaps,  be  formed  from 
the  style  of  his  private  correspondence.  The  following  is  the  trans- 
lation of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Barker,  late  Britisli  Consul-Oeueral  of 
Egypt :  to  whkh  I  append,  as  a  literary  curiosity,  the  letter  of  anotber 
Oriental  prince  to  the  same  polite  and  highly  respected  gentleman :  — 
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laummg  the  advmtage  of  a  repotadon  for  piety, 
repeats  his  morning  prmyers  in  public.  On  his  first 
entering  the  Hall  of  the  DiYan,  the  Selam  Aghasi 


Frowi  JbraktM  Ptomti  to  •/.  Btner^  E9^utre» 

"  Olory  of  the  Christian  &ith,  iDastrioiis  support  of  the  followers  of 
Jesus,  my  dear  fiieDd  Mr.  Barker,  whoBn  God  preserre!  —  After  giviug 
jou  reiterated  assurances  of  my  friendship,  testified  my  ardent  desire 
to  see  you  again,  and  inquired  into  the  state  of  your  invaluable  health, 
I  hasten  to  inform  you  that  I  am  arrived  at  Antioch,  and  finding  it 
necessary  to  visit  the  port  of  Suedia,  halted  on  my  journey  at  your 
garden,  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  that  harbour.  My  arrival  occurred 
BK>st  opportunely,  when  all  the  fruits  of  Europe  and  Arabia  are  there 
in  the  highest  pofection.  After  tastii^  of  each  sort,  I  resolved  to  pass 
the  night  in  this  ddicious  retreat,  and  shall  return  to  Antioch  to-morrow 
mommg.  Your  steward,  who  resides  in  the  garden,  has  presented  me 
with  an  order  fit>m  his  highiM^M  my  ai]^;u8t  fiither,  reoonunendiqg  him 
to  my  protection ;  and  from  a  desire  to  conform  in  all  things  to  his 
iacred  pleasure,  as  well  as  firom  my  h%fa  consideration  for  yon,  I  shall 
omit  no  opportunity  of  serving  him. 

**  The  beEuity  of  this  spot,  its  picturesque  situation,  the  softness  of  the 
air,  the  proftision  of  its  fruits,  entitle  it  to  be  ranked  next  to  the  dty 
of  Damascus,  which  is  unquestionably  the  terrestrial  Paradise.  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  assert  that,  throughout  the  whole  of  this  country,  I  have 
found  no  place  comparable  to  Suedia.  Above  all,  the  gratification  I 
have  enjoyed  during  this  delicious  night  has  been  so  complete,  that  I 
doubt  whether  even  you,  to  whom  the  place  owes  all  its  embellish- 
ments, ever  enjoyed  any  thing  comparable  to  it.  Our  sincere  fiiendsh^ 
prompts  me  to  write  thus  affectionately,  that  I  may  make  you  ac- 
quainted with  the  extreme  satisfaction  which  I  have  experienced.  I 
trust  you  will  on  no  occasion  omit  writing,  whenever  you  shall  have  any 
Uung  to  communicate. 

**  God  preserve  you ! 

«  17  Rebi  Is.  1248. 
(Seal  of  his  Highness.)  «  Ibrahim  Pasha.** 

TranslaHon  of  a  Letter  from  the  Prince  Royal  of  Persia^  Abbot  Mtnu,  to 
Mr.  Barker,  H.  B.  M.  ConsuUGeneral,  Aleppo, 

After  compliments  — 
*'  The  Persian  pilgrims,  who  returned  some  time  since  from  Mekka, 
have  informed  me  of  the  friendly  aid  and  support  which  you  benevo- 
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addresses  him  with  the  usual  salutation,  **  Salam 
aleykum  I  "  which  the  Pasha  graciously  returns. 
Coffee  is  now  brought  in,  after  which  he  again  goes 
through  the  exercise  of  pubhc  prayer,  and  spends 
several  hours  in  tmnsacting  business,  and  giving 
audience  to  his  principal  officers*  He  then  rides  out 
to  inspect  the  goveniment  works,  and  returning 
about  twelve  o'clock,  dines  in  a  very  frugal  manner, 
not  wholly  abstaining,  however,  from  the  use  of  wine, 
which,  being  permitted  by  the  Faithful  in  Paradise*, 
he  probably  imagines  may  be  very  safely  drunk,  in 
moderation,  here  on  earth.  In  Summer,  a  short 
siesta  succeeds  the  dinner,  after  which  he  returns  to 
the  Divan,  and  is  engaged  in  transacting  business  or 
receiving  visits  until  sunset,  when  he  retires  to  the 
hidden  recesses  of  the  harem.  In  this  portion  of 
the  palace  the  lower  story  is  appropriated  to  the  use 
of  the  men,  and  here  he  sometimes  receives  his 
private  friends. 


lendy  offered  in  their  ikvour.  I  now  return  you  my  sincere  thanks 
for  your  most  acceptable  exertions  and  good  offices,  and  I  assure  you 
the  impression  which  your  kindness  has  matk*  in  niy  hri'ast  is  both 
strong  and  hiating,  I  take  the  opportunity  of  the  dcpiU-ture  of  a  largo 
party  of  pilgrims,  to  write  this  letter,  and  request  your  aeceptancc  of  a. 
Kashiiier  shawl,  which  the  high  iJi  dignity^  Aga  All  Ascar,  will  deliver 
to  you.  I  shall  always  be  happy  to  hear  of  your  welfare,  and  offer  the 
assurances  of  my  high  considerution/' 

(l.  s.)    Of  Auuas  Mmzj^. 
_    Written  in  the  month  of  Rejjib»  A  true  translation, 

A.  H.  1235.  Hknbv  WiLCocK. 

•  "  Verily  the  righteous  shall  dwell  among  delights;  seated  on  couches^ 
they  shall  behold  objects  of  picasure ;  thou  shak  i>ee  in  their  (kces  the 
brightness  of  joy.  They  hIiuU  he  given  to  drink  of  pure  whic  tealcd, 
the  seal  whereof  shall  be  musk,"  —  A'f>r<in,  vol.  ii.  ch.  83* 
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INSTITUTIONS  OF  THE  PASHA  ^ — SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES  *— COlLEGB 
OP  KASSERLTTNK-'TVVO  GREAT  MOHAMMEDAN  SECTS — LIBRARr 
NtJMBEB  AND  STUDIES  OP  THE  FLPILB '^ SYSTEM  OF  TEACH- 
ING —  GRADATIONS    OP    HANK— *  MAMALOOK8    OP    IBRAHIM    PASHA 

ABTILLKRY  SCHOOL  AT  TOURA  —  SCHOOL  OF  CADETS  AT  GUIZEH 

^-  HAAEM  OP  TOUSSOUN  I'ASHA  —  SUPEEIOft  APPEARANCE  AND 
ACQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  STUDENTS  —  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC  IN  THE 
CITADEL  ^-  APTITUDE  OF  THE  AIlAttS  FOR  THIS  SCIENCE  — 
SCHOOL  OF  ENGINEERS  AT  KHANKA — ^MODELS  OF  FORTIFICA- 
TIONS— ^  SCHOOL  OP  MEDICINE  AT  ABOU  ZABEL  ^ —  HOSPITAL  — 
DOTANIC  GARDEN  —  PRUIT  AND  VEGETABLES  —  MUSEUM,  DI8- 
aECTlNO-ROOMSj  LABORATORY^ — LITHOGRAPHIC  PRESSES  —  EURO- 
PEAN APPEARANCE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  —  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE 
FRENCH  LANGUAGE  —  FEMALE  MEDICAL  STUDENTS  FOR  THE 
HAREM  ^VETERINARY  HOSPITAL  AND  SCHOOL  —  PASHA's  STU- 
DENTS IN  EUROPE  —  NAVAL  AND  REGIMENTAL  SCHOOLS  — LAN- 
CASTERIAN   SCHOOL   AT   ALEXANDRIA  —  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL. 


DCXLVII.  In  the  establishment  of  schools  and 
colleges,  Mohammed  Ali  has  given  an  undeniable 
proof  that  he  desires  to  behold  Egypt  a  civilised 
country.  He  may,  probably,  not  foresee  that  with 
civilisation  the  thirst  for  freedom  will  arise,  and  the 
despotism  of  his  descendants — should  he  succeed  in 
founding  a  dynasty — be  necessarily  diminished  ;  or, 
foreseeing  this,  he  may  wisely  think  that  limited 
power  with  safety  is  prefenible  to  arbitrary  but  un- 
certain sway.  From  the  rational  character  of  his 
ambition,  I  am  inclined  towards  the  latter  interpre- 
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tatioo  ;  for,  in  spite  of  his  tyranny,  and  the  cruelties 
he  has  pei'pctrated  in  paving  his  way  to  the  throne  of 
Egypt,  he  appears  to  prefer  a  peaceful  and  lasting 
dominion  to  the  meteoric  sj)Iendour  affected  by  the 
ordinary  sovereigns  of  the  East.  His  numerous 
seminaries  for  the  education  of  youth,  whatever  may 
be  their  defects,  entitle  him  to  high  praise,  which 
woidd  be  still  further  heightened  could  we  enter  into 
a  detail  of  the  multiplied  schemes  of  opposition,  pur- 
sued with  persevering  obstinacy  by  the  Turks,  for 
the  purpose  of  defeating  or  obstructing  his  views. 
Of  these  establishments  I  proceed  to  describe  the 
object  and  constitution. 


r 


DCXLVIIL  The  College  of  Kasserlyne,  situ- 
atcd  on  the  right  bank  of  the  canal  of  Rhouda,  forms 
the  most  prominent  feature  in  the  scenery  of  the  me- 
tropolis. To  the  right  of  the  edifice  is  the  establish- 
ment belonging  to  tlie  sect  of  the  Shiahs^,  formerly 
the  palace  of  JVIourad  Bey,  surrounded  by  a  grove 
of  enormous  sycamores.  Directly  opposite  are  the 
harem  and  divan  of  Sherif  Bey,  —  at  present  occu- 
pied by  Abdullah,  Faslia  of  Acre,  and  his  family,  — 
and  the  European  gardens  of  Ibrahim  Pasha,  wliich, 

•  The  MohammeJana  are  divided  into  two  gmnd  sects, — ^the 
Skifthi  iind  the  Sooniet,  —  reaejnbliug,  iii  soma  respects,  the  Protestants 
and  Catbolics  of  the  Clinstian  world.  Among  the  Shiahs  it  is  a  point 
of  doctrine  to  deny  the  authority  of  the  first  three  Khalifs,  —  Abou- 
btkr,  Omar,  and  OsmEin,  —  nnd  to  eonsidcr  AU  the  true  successor  of 
Mohammed,  and  the  Vicar  of  Ood,  To  this  sect  belong  the  Peraiana* 
The  Soonies,  oomprehending  the  majority  of  the  Turks  and  Arabs, 
acknowledge  the  first  three  Khalifs ;  but  without  denying  the  pre- 
tensions of  AU* 
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io  tliree  years,  have  cost  above  six  hundred  thousand 
piastres.  Towards  the  left  it  commands  a  noble  view 
of  the  Seraskier's  divan,  an  immense  pile  of  buildings, 
constructed  in  the  Constantinopolitan  style.  The 
whole  district  intervening  between  it  and  the  capital 
having  been  cleared  of  dust  hills,  is  now  covered  with 
plantations  of  olive  trees.  The  college  itself  is  a 
large  quadrangular  structure,  erected  with  stone  up 
to  the  first  floor,  the  remainder  being  stuccoed  and 
painted  in  fresco*  Each  face  of  the  edifice  is  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  paces  in  length*  Attached 
to  it  are  a  suite  of  splendid  kitchens,  liot  and  cold 
baths,  a  hospital,  and  a  library  of  twelve  thousand 
volumes. 


DCXLIX,  The  students,  to  the  number  of  twelve 
hundred,  are  provided  by  the  Pasha  with  board, 
lodging,  and  clothing ;  in  addition  to  which  each 
youth  is  allowed  a  certain  sum  of  money  for  his 
private  expenses.  Once  entered,  however,  within 
the  walls  of  the  establishment,  he  is  regarded  as  the 
personal  property  of  the  prince,  and  is  liable  to  be 
sent  to  the  fleet,  the  manufactories,  or  the  army,  at 
the  pleasure  of  his  master.  Formerly,  French  and 
Italian  professors  were  employed  in  teaching  arith- 
metic, geometry,  drawing,  and  other  ordinary 
branches  of  education;  and,  in  addition  to  their 
academic  duties,  these  gentlemen  rendered  pecnliar 
service  to  the  govenimcnt,  by  translating  into  the 
Arabic  and  Turkish  languages  useful  elementary 
books,   which   were  afterwards  printed   at   Boolak. 
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In  a  sTiort  time,  however,  the  Turks  imagined  they 
could  dispense  with  the  service  of  these  Europeans, 
who,  on  quitting  the  college,  left  the  education  of 
the  youths  in  the  hands  of  their  most  able  pupils ; 
and  these,  accordingly,  now  profess  to  teach  all  the 
sciences.  The  libraiy,  selected  without  taste  or 
judgment,  is  in  the  greatest  confusion.  Nearly  all 
the  works  of  which  it  consists  are  in  the  French  and 
Italian  languages  ;  and  those  treating  of  medicine^ 
the  art  of  war,  and  the  sciences  in  general,  are 
scattered  about  in  the  medical  school,  at  Khanka,  in 
the  citadel,  and  at  Toum. 


DCL.  The  exercise  of  prayer,  ablutions,  meals, 
and  the  periods  of  study  and  examination,  are 
regulated  by  beat  of  drum.  In  many  respects 
the  system  of  teaching  resembles  the  Lancasterian ; 
but  the  same  practice  has  prevailed  from  time  imme- 
morial in  the  schools  attached  to  the  mosques,  where 
the  boys  mutually  instruct  each  other  to  read  the 
Koi-an*  They  are  officered,  like  an  army,  in  the 
regular  gradation  of  rank  and  pay,  from  a  Bimbashi, 
or  head  of  a  thousand,  to  an  Orebashi,  or  coqioral  ; 
and  such  youths  as,  from  their  superior  intelligence, 
enjoy  the  rank  of  officers,  have  the  power  of  keeping 
in  order  those  under  their  command,  by  the  terrors 
of  the  Koorbash.  The  expense  of  each  boy*s  main- 
tenance is  calculated  at  about  twenty-five  piastres 
per  month ;  he  is  allowed  annually  two  suits  of 
clothes  and  a  sash  ;  and  writing-books,  >vitli  all  kinds 
of  stationery,  are  proiided  with  a  total  neglect  of 
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competent  knowledge  of  any  thing.  This  school  is 
kept  up  by  dmughts  from  the  great  college  of 
Kasserlyne. 

DCLll*  The  most  splendid  establishment  in 
Egypt,  is  the  school  of  cadets  at  Ghizeh,  situated  to 
the  north  of  the  village,  close  to  the  Nile.  It  was 
fonnerly  the  harem  of  Toussoun  Pasha ;  the  building 
is  spacious  ;  the  apartments,  of  noble  dimensions,  are 
adorned  with  a  profusion  of  marble-work,  gikling, 
and  the  finest  specimens  of  the  modem  Greek  fresco 
painting.  The  students,  all  Turks,  Georgians,  or 
Circassians,  -~  the  personal  property  of  Mohammed 
Ali,  —  are  placed  under  the  care  of  the  best  Eurojiean 
and  native  teachers.  In  addition  to  the  study  of  the 
Turkish,  Arabic,  and  Persian  languages,  that  of 
French  has  also  been  introduced ;  and  many  of  the 
young  men  have  made  sufBcient  progress  to  peruse 
works  on  the  art  of  war  in  the  original.  It  is  here, 
indeed,  that  the  greatest  proticiency  has  been  effected 
in  every  branch  of  education  ;  these  youths,  dressed 
like  European  cavalry  officers,  with  the  exception  of 
the  tarboosh,  which  they  still  retain,  having  acquired 
a  degree  of  general  knowledge,  and  refinement  in 
their  carriage  and  behaviour,  foreign  to  the  rest  of 
their  countrymen.  They  particularly  excel  in  horse- 
manship, and  on  parade  manceuvre  with  precision. 
From  this  college  the  officers  for  the  fresh  levies  are 
taken ;  and  I  believe  they  have  given  perfect  satis- 
faction by  their  conduct  in  the  Held, 
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DCLIIL  Tlie  school  of  music  in  the  citadel  is 
under  the  direction  of  a  German  professor,  a  very 
able  and  indefatigable  man,  whose  labours  have  been 
much  facilitated  by  the  natural  genius  of  the  Arabs 
for  this  science.  It  is  indeed  surprising  to  observe 
with  what  precision  they  execute  in  full  band  the 
most  difficult  pieces  of  the  most  celebmted  European 
composers.  Among  all  his  Highnesses  innovations 
the  introduction  of  German  and  Italian  music  has 
been  perhaps  the  most  successful ;  which,  however, 
is  by  no  means  matter  of  astonishment,  since  in  this 
kind  of  imitation  little  intellect  is  required,  A  regular 
band  is  attached  to  every  ship  of  war,  and  every 
regiment  in  the  anny ;  and  the  instruments  appear 
to  be  of  a  superior  description.  The  kettle-drums 
and  fifes  are  fabricated  in  the  country  by  Osman 
Effendi,  a  Turk  of  Constantinople  i  an  attempt  was 
likewise  made  to  produce  all  other  kinds  of  musical 
instruments,  but,  not  succeeding,  they  are  now  im- 
ported from  Europe. 


DCLIV.  In  the  school  of  engineers  at  Khanka 
there  are  about  one  hundred  young  men,  selected 
for  their  success  in  their  preparatory  ^studies  in  the 
other  establishments.  They  are  taught  sui-veying, 
fortification,  the  attack  and  defence  of  places,  mining, 
&c.,  and,  to  assist  them  in  their  pursuits,  are  liberally 
provided  with  all  the  necessary  instruments,  and  a 
large  model  of  a  fortified  place  on  Cormontagne's 
system.  The  art  and  practice  of  field  fortification 
are  likewise  comprehended  in  their  studies.     Here, 
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however,  as  in  the  other  colleges,  much  more  is  pro- 
fessed to  be  taught  tlian  is  in  reality  practicable  ; 
and  the  students  are  drafted  off  into  active  service 
before  their  education  is  half  completed* 


DCLV.  The  school  of  medicine  at  Abou  Zabel  is 
witliout  doubt  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  of  all 
the  Pasha's  establishments.  But  it  is  not  situated  in 
the  desert,  as  has  been  sometimes  pretended  ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  encircled  by  vegetation,  and  in  the 
month  of  March  nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than 
the  surrounding  scenery.  The  hospital,  to  which  a 
botanic  garden  has  been  attached,  is  an  enormous 
quadrangular  buikling,  divided  from  the  lodgings  of 
the  Europeans  by  a  broad  esplanade,  planted  with 
long  avenues  of  mimosa,  sycamore,  and  date  trees. 
Along  the  exterior  walLs>  on  three  sides  of  the 
edifice,  a  large  space  has  been  enclosed  ;  and  here  all 
kinds  of  vegetables  are  successfully  raised,  besides  an 
immense  quantity  of  oranges,  sweet  and  bitter 
almonds,  lemons,  figs,  and  pomegranates,  for  the 
use  of  the  sick  and  convalescent.  In  the  centre  of 
the  botanic  garden  is  a  large  square  building,  con- 
taining a  museum,  dissecting-rooms,  a  theatre  for 
lectures,  a  laboratory,  a  dispensary  and  dependencies, 
with  store-rooms,  kitchens,  and  baths,  both  in  the 
European  and  Oriental  style,  A  moiety  of  one  side 
of  the  hospital  is  converted  into  a  spacious  school- 
room, capable  of  containing  two  hundred  boys,  the 
walls  of  which  are  adorned  with  designs  illustrative 
of  science,  and  the  diflerent  phenomena  of  nature* 
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themselves  in  their  profession.  They  are  in  fact 
removed  four  years  after  their  entrance,  however 
trifling  may  be  their  proficiency,  and  being  sent 
directly  to  the  army,  frequently  do  more  mischief 
than  good.  Among  the  students  are  three  eunuchs 
and  four  female  slaves,  who  are  educated  for  the 
interior  service  of  the  Pasha's  harem.  The  number 
of  pupils  amounts,  at  present,  to  about  two  hundred ; 
and  the  liospital  contains  accommodations  for  six 
hundred  patients. 


DCLVIL  Adjoining  the  school  of  medicine  at 
Abou  Zabel  are  a  veterinary  hospital  and  school, 
under  the  direction  of  a  Frenchman.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  pupils  are  here  instructed  in  the  duties  of 
their  profession  on  precisely  the  same  plan  as  that 
pursued  at  the  neighbouring  college.  As  soon  as 
they  have  learned  to  kill  a  liorse,  they  are  fonvarded 
to  the  regiments.  The  Pasha  is  particularly  care- 
ful that  all  his  different  employes ;  for  example, 
the  directors  of  the  chemical  works  ^  the  saltpetre 
refinery  — the  iron  foundry  —  the  cotton  mills  — 
and  the  works  where  the  chloride  of  lime  is  prepared 
—  have  each  a  ceitain  number  of  youths  from  the 
college  of  Kasserlyne  placed  under  them,  to  be  in- 
structed in  their  business.  Mr.  Galloway  has  five, 
and  a  young  Armenian,  who  received  his  education 
in  England,  twelve  Arab  youths  imder  his  care.— 
Mr.  Wallace,  the  English  engineer,  is  the  only  per- 
son  who  has  refused  to  comply,  on  this  point,  with 
the  wh^hes  of  the  Pasha. 
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DCLVIIL  Several  of  the 

to  receive  their  education  at  F 
in    183'2,      Stefan    Effeiidi, 


ing  gentlemen  sent 
aris,  returned  to  Egypt 
Aroutin    Effendi,    and 


Khosrouff  EiFendi,  three  of  the  most  intelligent  of 
the  number,  who  had  completed  their  studies  in 
diplomacy  ;  together  with  Youssouft'  Effendi,  w^hose 
chief  attention  was  directed  towardii  agriculture,  — 
have  since  been  employed  in  translating  the  "  Ordon* 
nances  Militaires"  into  Turkish.  Thus,  instead  of 
being  placed  in  the  public  offices,  under  the  principal 
members  of  the  government,  where,  from  their  talent 
and  information,  they  miglit  suggest  useful  reforms, 
their  whole  time  is  consumed  in  an  occupation  wholly 
foreign  to  their  studies,  and  beyond  their  compre- 
hension. This  misappropriation  of  the  talents  of  his 
prot6g^s  has  been  productive,  however,  of  consider- 
able chagrin  to  the  Pasha ;  for  many  young  men, 
who  had  received  at  his  expense  an  Eurojiean  educa- 
tion, learning  the  hnmiliating  condition  of  their 
fellow  students,  instead  of  returning  to  Egypt,  have 
basely  entered  into  the  service  of  the  Sultan,  It  has 
been  remarked  that,  at  first,  the  pupils  educated  in 
England,  where  a  haughty  air  of  independence  is 
almost  necessarily  acquired,  have  not  been  received 
by  the  Pasha  with  the  same  smiles  and  favours  which 
he  lavishes  on  the  others  ;  but,  by  degrees,  their 
merits  bring  them  forcibly  into  notice,  and  raise 
them  above  their  competitors. 

DCLIX.  Both  in  the  army  and  fleet,  schools  are 
established,  where  the  soldiers  and  sailors  are  taught 
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reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic-  The  rude  fellah 
from  the  wilds  of  Goiirnou>  taken  away  from  the 
fiekls  at  the  age  of  thirty,  is  now  daily  seen  bending 
over  his  slate.  No  soldier  unable  to  read  and  irate 
can  be  promoted  to  the  rank  of  corporah  In  the 
Naval  School  at  Alexandria,  situated  in  the  Arsenal, 
there  are  about  two  hundred  students,  who  are 
draughted  from  the  College  of  Kasserlyne,  and  the 
School  of  Artillery  at  Toura.  They  are  instructed 
in  the  art  of  ship-building,  and  eveiy  preparatory 
branch  of  science  connected  with  it.  As  a  proof  of 
the  imcommon  progress  made  in  a  short  time  by 
these  youtlis,  it  may  be  stated  tliat  none  but  Arabs 
were  employed  in  superintending  the  construction  of 
the  line-of-battle  ship  launched  in  March,  1833; 
though  they  were  of  course  directed,  in  drawing  up 
the  plans,  by  M,  Ceris^,  and  the  Frenchmen  under 
bis  orders.  As  in  European  navies,  there  are  schools 
in  all  the  ships  of  war.  On  board  the  Admiral,  for 
example,  there  are  about  eighty  youths,  who  study, 
nntler  French  and  Italian  teachers,  the  principles  of 
nautical  science,  and  the  duties  of  their  profession  ; 
and  in  all  the  other  vessels  their  numbers  are  in 
proportion.  Those  destined  to  officer  the  new  ships, 
probably  amount  to  above  one  hundred  and  fifty. 
Mr.  Bartholomew,  English  Missionary  in  Egypt, 
being  desirous  of  establishing  a  Lancasterian  School 
at  Alexandria,  applied  to  the  Pasha  for  permission. 
Into  this  school  it  was  at  first  intended  to  admit  the 
children  of  Copts,  Levantines,  and  Jews,  as  well  as 
of  Mohammedans ;  but  to  this  part  of  the  plan  the 
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Pasha  objected,  observing  that  it  was  not  yet  time 
for  such  an  innovation.  He  consented,  however, 
to  the  establishment  of  the  school  ;  but,  with  a 
jealous  delicacy,  extraordinary  in  a  Turk,  refused  to 
permit  it  to  be  supported  by  charitable  contributions, 
engaging  to  defray  the  whole  expense  himself,  \\Tieii 
it  was  urged  that  the  principal  advantage  arising 
from  the  promiscuous  admission  of  children  of  all 
sects  would  have  been  the  inspection  of  an  European 
committee,  he  replied  that  the  school  might  still  be 
placed  under  the  superintendence  of  such  a  com- 
mittee, though  the  pupils^  at  the  outset,  must  all  be 
Arabs.  It  is  understood,  moreover,  that  the  religion 
of  the  children  is  not  to  be  directly  interfered  with. 
A  copy  of  the  regidations  of  an  European  Lancas- 
terian  school  is  about  to  be  transmitted  to  Egypt, 
to  serve  them  as  a  model  in  framing  their  own*  Ie 
the  whole  of  this  transaction  the  Pasha,  in  my 
opinion,  has  acted  with  extraordinary  prudence.  Had 
he  permitted  the  promiscuous  mixture  required  by 
the  Europeans,  no  Arab  would  have  sent  his  children 
to  the  institution  ;  whereas,  under  the  inspection  of 
an  enlightened  conunittee,  not  peraiitted  to  inter- 
fere directly  with  their  religion,  the  road  to  Chris- 
tianity may  be  thrown  open,  and  children  of  a 
different  creed  introduced  singly,  as  if  by  mere  inad- 
vertence. 


DCLX.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  with  the 
Porte,  the  Pasha  immediately  directed  his  attention 
to  the  internal  improvement  of  his  country,  which 
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must  be  inevitably  succeeded  by  an  amelioration  in 
the  condition  of  the  felUdis.  The  first  step  towards 
the  necessary  refbmis  was  judicious.  Departing  from 
Alexandria,  attended  by  liis  chief  officers,  he  com- 
menced a  tour  of  the  villages ;  during  which,  what- 
ever may  be  the  result,  he  will  perceive  the  fatal 
effects  of  the  recent  war.  On  his  return  to  Cairo, 
it  i.H  his  intention  to  establish  an  agricultural  school* 
The  students,  consisting  of  the  sons  of  the  Arab 
Sheikhs,  will  be  taught  the  science  of  husbandry  by 
several  Turks  who  studied  in  France  and  Germany. 
Tlieir  education  being  completed,  each  of  the  students 
is  to  receive  one  hundred  fedans  •  of  land,  and,  to 
encourage  industry  and  excite  emulation,  rewards 
are  to  be  held  out  to  those  who  display  most  intel- 
ligence and  economy  in  the  management  of  their 
farms.  The  Pasha  himself  will  supply  all  the  neces- 
sary agricultural  implements,  and  the  apparatus  for 
artificial  irrigation,  A  statistical  sur\ey  of  the  con* 
qnered  provinces,  in  which  the  same  system  of 
government  and  education  will  doubtless  be  pursued, 
is  now  making ;  and,  to  facilitiite  communication 
between  Alexandria  and  the  interior,  the  construc- 
tion of  a  road  across  tlie  desert  has  been  commenced* 

•  One  hundred  and  twelve  acres. 
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•      TWO    OTHER    VAGABONDS,  TO    WORK    IN    THE    MILLS. 


DCLXL  Not  content  with  imparting  to  his  peo- 
ple a  knowledge  of  the  sciences,  and  the  arts  of  war, 
Mohammed  Ali,  in  1819,  was  led  by  the  advice  of 
Europeans  to  attempt  the  introduction  of  the  manu- 
facturing system.  In  this  undertaking  he  was  de- 
luded by  fallacious  calculations.  Being  persuaded  that. 
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with  the  aid  of  certain  French  and  Swiss  adventurers, 
it  was  possible  to  render  Cairo  a  second  Manchester, 
he  commenced  operations  with  his  usual  rapidity, 
French,  Italian,  Maltese,  and  Savoyard  manufac- 
turers and  artisans  were  employed.  Kromfish,  a  dis- 
trict of  miserable  houses  and  narrow  streetSj  in  the 
centre  of  tlie  metropolis,  infamous  for  murders  and 
every  other  horrid  crime,  was  cleared  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, and  the  whole  den  of  thieves  and  cut-throats 
converted,  with  very  trifling  alterations,  into  factories. 
No  expense  was  spared  in  procuring  every  descrip- 
tion  of  machinery  from  Europe.  Magazines  were 
formed  ;  mills,  worked  by  bullocks,  constructed  ;  and 
tlie  machinery  was  erected  by  the  principal  French 
and  Italian  mechanics.  This  establishment  was 
directed  by  M.  Morel  of  Chamberi ;  and  another 
large  factory,  erected  at  Boolak,  was  placed  under 
the  superintendence  of  M,  Jumel,  a  Frenchman, 
The  number  of  natives  employed  in  this  new  species 
of  industry  amounted  to  eight  hmidred* 


DCLXIL  At  Kromfish  an  attempt  was  made  to 
produce  velvets  c(|iial  to  those  of  Genoa,  and  muslins 
not  inferior  to  those  of  England  ;  but,  after  a  shoit 
trial,  the  destruction  of  the  machinery,  which  could 
not  be  repaired,  and  the  extremely  inferior  quality  of 
the  articles  manufactured,  induced  the  Pasha, —  per- 
haps before  the  experiment  had  been  fairly  tried,  — 
wholly  to  abandon  this  portion  of  the  scheme,  Krom- 
fish was  not,  however,  entirely  forsaken,   Mohammed 
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AJi  was  still  desirous  of  rendering  Egypt  a  manufac- 
turing country  ;  a  failure  in  one  experiment  not 
being  sufficient  to  deter  him  from  attempting  others* 
The  cultivation  of  the  cotton-plant  already  promised 
to  become  a  fertile  sonrce  of  revenue.  He  now, 
therefore,  detennincd  to  manufacture  from  the  raw 
material,  and  Krorafish  became  a  cotton-mi  11 


DCLXIIL  On  the  first  introduction  of  European 
manufactories  into  Egypt,  the  Turks  in  office,  and 
even  the  people  in  general,  openly  evinced  their  dis- 
approbation in  their  mutual  discourse ;  and  the 
former  were  often  bold  enough  to  represent  to  the 
Pasha,  in  open  Divan,  the  impolicy  of  his  conduct- 
But  courtiers  in  all  countries  are  too  much  the  slaves 
of  habit,  too  timid  in  their  apprehensions,  and  too 
ignorant  of  whatever  concerns  the  public  good,  to  be 
competent  judges  in  an  untried  line  of  internal  policy. 
The  Pasha,  therefore,  despised  their  representations, 
which  arose  out  of  no  superior  degree  of  foresight, 
but  from  a  puerile  aversion  to  every  thing  new ;  and 
his  will  necessarily  prevailed.  Encouraged  by  the  first 
samples  produced  at  Kromfish,  he  now  caused  cot- 
ton-mills to  be  erected  at  Mehalet-el-Kebir,  at  Man- 
sourah,  and  in  the  southern  paits  of  the  metropolis. 
At  first,  no  persons  were  employed  in  the  factories 
but  black  slaves  from  Darfour  and  Kordofan,  who 
displayed  great  intelligence,  and  quickly  acquired  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  business  ;  but  so  great  a 
change  of  life,   co-operating  with  the  peculiar  un- 
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healthiness  of  the  occupation,  gradually  thinned  their 
ranks,  so  that  the  Pasha  was  shortly  compelled  to 
have  recourse  to  the  Fellahs. 


DCLXIV.  It  must  be  ohseiTcd  that,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  machines  adapted  to  each  mani* 
pulation,  brought  out  from  Europe  as  models,  no 
cotton-spinning  apparatus  has  been  imported  into  the 
country.  The  store-houses  were  funiished  with  tools  j 
lathes,  screw-tapping  lathes,  instruments  for  fluting 
rollers,  and  cutting  the  teeth  of  wheels,  with  other 
preparatory  instruments,  — all  purchased  in  England 
and  France  at  an  enonnous  cost ;  and  upon  these 
models  preparatory  instruments  w^re  soon  multiplied 
by  the  carpenters,  smiths,  filers,  turners,  &c.  formed 
under  the  tuition  of  the  French  and  Italian  artisans  j 
who,  under  the  superintendence  of  M*  Jumel, — a 
professional  spinner  and  mechanic, — constnicted  all 
the  spinning  machinery  which  now  fills  the  numer- 
ous cotton-factories  throughout  Egypt. 

DCLXV.  The  Pasha  regards  his  mannfactories  in 
so  important  a  light,  that,  to  promote  emulation,  and 
confer  a  superior  degree  of  respectability  on  the 
professors  of  the  useful  arts,  he  honours  their  direc- 
tors with  a  seat  in  the  Mashwarrah  (or  council),  and 
further  distinguishes  them  by  diamond  decorations, 
which  they  wear  on  the  breast.  All  the  operative 
Nazirs,  one  of  whom  is  placed  over  every  mill,  have 
likewise  their  badges  of  honour.  The  officers  en- 
gaged in  the  factories  deem  their  employment  pccu- 
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Harly  honourable  ;  but  tlieir  conduct  is  too  frequently 
directly  the  reverse ;  for  though  in  the  receipt  of 
handsome  salaries,  they  sordidly  avail  themselves  of 
the  mal-organisation  of  the  establishments  to  commit 
dishonesty,  and  plunder  their  master  and  their  in- 
feriors. Being  entrusted  with  the  regidation  of  the 
expenses,  and  the  paying  of  the  workmen,  they  ac- 
cept bribes  to  favour  an  indifferent  artisan  at  the 
expense  of  the  government,  and  commit  iniuinierable 
other  frauds  difficult  of  detection.  Thus  it  is  that 
commissioners  from  the  treasury  are  perpetually 
engaged  in  examining  accounts  and  detectiog 
imposition. 


DCLXVI,  The  fellahs  employed  in  the  various 
manipulations  have  an  extreme  dislike  to  the  busi- 
ness ;  being  pressed  into  the  mills,  they  labour  oidy 
because  they  are  compelled.  Though  they  generally 
arrive  at  the  factories  in  good  health,  the  insalubrious 
nature  of  the  employment,  im]>risonment,  their  scanty 
wages,  the  insufficiency  of  tlieir  food,  and  the  odious 
vices  which,  by  the  example  of  their  superiors,  they 
quickly  learn  to  commit,  in  a  short  time  render  them 
diseased  and  despicable.  They  seldom  see  their 
wives  and  children,  nor  arc  they  a  Howled  the  requisite 
time  for  meals,  ablutions,  or  religious  duties.  Inat- 
tention or  mismanageuient  is  followed  by  immediate 
chastisement ;  the  directing  Nazirs  being  regidarly 
accompanied  by  their  executioners,  who  flog  the 
delinquents  with  the  Koorbash.  From  two  hundred 
to  five  bundled  blows  are  nut  unusual ;  so  that  a 
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cotton-spinner  in  Egypt  is  no  less  brutally  punished 
than  a  West  India  negro  ;  while,  in  the  Ptisha*s  navy, 
fifty  blows  are  considered  a  sufficient  punishment  for 
ordhiary  offences.  Such  being  their  treatment,  it  is 
not  at  all  surprising  tlvdt  the  operatives  eagerly  avail 
themselves  of  the  first  opportunity  which  presents 
itself  of  making  their  escape  ;  or,  where  this  is  im- 
practicable, of  revenging  their  wrongs  in  a  more 
serious  manner.  Of  the  twenty-three  or  tw*enty-four 
cotton-mills  existiug  in  Egypt,  there  is  not  one  which 
has  not,  at  various  periods,  been  accidentally  or  de- 
signedly set  on  fire.  The  factory  at  Siout,  which 
enipioyed  about  six  hundred  hands,  was  purposely 
burned  to  the  ground ;  and,  ttjwards  the  close  of 
December,  183^2,  the  power-loom  weaving  mill  of 
Khand-cl-Merood  w^as  likewise  designedly  destroyed 
by  fire.  In  the  latter  establishment  the  loss  w^as 
estimated  at  35^C)00L  On  the  day  preceding  this 
accident,  a  fellah,  who  had  been  dragged  against  his 
inclination  into  the  rope-walk,  stabbed  himself  in 
three  places,  and,  after  a  short  struggle,  expired. 


DCLXVIL  In  the  provincial  mills  the  raw  ma- 
terial is  beaten,  carded,  and  spun  by  men  and  boys ; 
and  the  yarn,  w'hen  taken  off  the  reels,  is  put  loosely 
into  large  bags,  iuid  transported  to  Cairo  on  camels. 
But,  in  some  of  the  factories,  a  small  portion  is 
retained  and  woven  into  cloth,  part  of  which  being 
sent  to  the  capital,  the  remainder  is  appropriated  to 
the  pa^Tnent  of  the  operatives.  For  this  purpose  they 
make  use  of  hand-looms,  built  after  French  models. 
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At  present  not  one  of  the  mills  keeps  its  full  comple- 
ment of  machinery  at  work,  and  there  are  several 
where  not  one  half  is  employed ;  in  some  cases  be- 
cause  the  machines  are  actually  worn  out ;  in  others 
from  the  scarcity  of  hands.  Through  the  ignorance 
and  carelessness  of  the  directors  and  their  operatives, 
about  fifty  per  cent*  of  the  raw  material  is  wasted ; 
and  in  the  majority  of  the  factories  the  value  of  the 
article,  when  spun,  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  cotton  in 
its  natural  state.  If  we  reflect  on  this  circumstance, 
on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  that  the  Pasha 
obtains  the  labour  of  his  subjects  for  almost  nothing, 
it  becomes  manifest  that  Egypt  gains  nothing  by  its 
factories,  though  his  Highness  continues  to  keep  them 
going,  cither  because  he  is  averse  to  acknowledge  his 
error  by  abandoning  them,  or  because  he  still  enter- 
tains  hopes  that  they  may  hereafter  become  profitable. 


DCLXVIII.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  strong  pro- 
bability that  the  same  causes  which  have  hitherto 
concurred  to  render  his  spinning  schemes  abortive, 
will  always  continue  to  exercise  the  same  influence. 
A  despotic  government  is  naturally  disinclined  to 
award  a  just  remuneration  for  labour,  —  the  only 
lasting  excitement  to  industry,  —  and  therefore  the 
Arab  perceives  no  sufiicient  motive  for  renouncing 
his  idle  habits.  In  the  first  fervour  of  his  manufac- 
turing enthusiasm,  when  he  probably  thought  of  no 
less  an  attempt  than  rivalling  Manchester  and  Glas- 
gow, the  Pasha  was  liberal  both  towards  natives  and 
Europeans.    But  when  his  Highness  came  to  employ 
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no  less,  perhaps,  than  twelve  thousand  souls  in  his 
cotton  niills  done,  he  saw  plainly  that  his  entire 
revenue  would  he  insufficient  atlequately  to  rewanl 
merit  and  industry.  Naturally  inclined  to  run  iuto 
extremes,  his  former  magnificence  now  made  way  for 
his  present  sordidiiess  ;  in  fiict,  the  wages  received  by 
the  unhappy  fellah,  is  barely  sufficient  to  provide  for 
his  daily  subsistence.  AVaiving  this  moral  consider- 
ation, which  would,  however,  be  thought  weighty 
enough,  in  any  civilised  country,  to  be  tm  eternal  bar 
to  all  improvement  in  uianufactures  —  there  is  a 
natural  cause,  that  no  expense  can  remedy,  ever 
tending  to  the  same  cftect.  The  quality  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, deeply  impregnated  with  nitre,  is  destructive 
to  the  more  delicate  parts  of  the  machinery  ;  while 
those  fine  joints  and  interstices,  —  the  working  parts 
of  the  mill,  —  which,  in  England,  are  kept  in  order 
by  the  judicious  use  of  the  finest  oil,  and  the  most 
exquisite  adjustment  of  the  neighbouring  parts  in 
motion,  —  are,  in  this  country,  soon  spoiled  by  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  dust,  consisting  of  fine  silicious 
atoms,  which  the  most  compact  builtling,  and  the  best 
glazed  windows  could  never  prevent  from  collecting 
in  great  quantities.  Besides,  the  irregular  motion  of 
the  cattle-mills  is  injurious  to  the  machinery  uf  the 
preparatory  manipulations ;  and  the  machines,  once 
out  of  order,  are  often  completely  spoiled  in  the 
hands  of  Arab  mechanics. 


DCLXIX.  It  should,  how^ever,  be  remarketl,  that 
the  Arabs  make  rapid  progress  in  the  first  rudiments 
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of  the  trade;   quickly  learning  to  imitate  what  is 

shown  them  by  their  teachers,  who  are,  in  general, 
very  imperfectly  instructed  themselves-  In  entering 
a  cotton  mill  J  the  stranger  is  at  first  sui"prised  at  the 
novelty  of  the  sight,  observing  half-naked  miserable 
fellahs  performing  operations  which  he  has  probably 
only  beheld  at  Manchester :  but,  on  closer  inspection, 
he  cannot  help  discovering  their  ignorance  and  negli- 
gence. For  example,  though  common  sense  would 
dictate  that  a  quantity  of  cotton,  after  being  delivered 
in  regular  form  through  a  certain  machine,  should  be 
immediately  carried,  in  its  actual  condition,  to  the 
next,  it  is  a  common  practice  in  all  the  mills  still 
further  to  spoil  and  disfigure  the  crude  produce  of  an 
imperfect  machine,  before  it  is  submitted  to  the 
action  of  the  succeeding  one,  in  the  order  of  manipu- 
lation. Some  of  the  factories  in  Cairo  are  under  the 
direction  of  English  spinners,  whose  industry,  zeal, 
and  superior  skill,  have  enabled  them  to  introduce 
several  improvements,  while  they  have  succeeded  in 
economising  to  a  vast  extent ;  yet  they  can  never 
answer  the  expectations  of  the  Pasha,  success  being 
opposed  by  obstacles  which  no  talent,  no  ingenuity 
can  overcome.  It  has  been  urged  to  his  Highness 
that  the  only  mode  of  deriving  adequate  advantage 
from  his  manufactories  would  be  the  making  use  of 
steam-engines  instead  of  bullock-mills ;  but  the  pro- 
posal was  probably  made  on  private  views  of  interest, 
its  originator  being  too  patriotic  to  allow  of  our 
attributing  to  him  any  other  motive. 
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DCLXX.  The  traveller,  on  his  way  to  the  upper 
couiitry>  is  astonished  at  the  vastness  of  the  cotton- 
mills,  which,  though  differing  in  dimensions,  are  all 
built  on  the  same  plan.  They  are  constructed  with 
rubble  and  mortar,  and  covered  externally  with  stucco. 
For  the  small  number  of  machines  they  contain,  they 
are  much  more  spacious  than  necessary.  The  apart- 
ments, which  are  flagged  with  stone,  are  extremely 
lofty,  and  the  doors  and  windows  proportionably  large. 
All  the  bulIock-mills,  along  the  front  of  the  buildings, 
are  enclosed  in  large  towers,  adorned  with  bow  win- 
dows, balconies,  and  balustrades.  Spacious  flights  of 
stone  steps  ascend  to  the  second  story,  and  the 
entrance  is  generally  shaded  by  a  light  wooden  trellis- 
work.  All  these  buDdings  are  erected  in  the  finest 
situations.  At  Minieh,  for  example,  the  mill  is 
situated  on  the  edge  of  the  Nile,  and  surrounded  by 
a  grove  of  orange  and  date  trees,  which  give  it  a  pic- 
turesque appearance.  The  expense  of  building  one 
of  the  smaller  mills  amounts  to  about  7iOOO/,  sterling; 
but  I  can  make  no  approximation  to  the  sum  which 
the  machinery  must  cost  the  Pasha. 


DCLXXL  The  number  of  persons  employed  in 
the  mills  in  April,  1833,  had  been  reduced  to  about  six 
thousand  individuals ;  and  the  cattle  did  not  exceed 
twelve  hundred.  Still  the  expense  incurred  by  the 
mere  maintenance  of  the  men  and  cattle,  could  not 
amount  to  less  than  one  million  five  hundred  thousand 
piastres  per  annum  ;  while  the  loss  arising  from  the 
destruction  of  cattle,  the  repair  of  the  machinery,  and 
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DCLXXIIL  Even  where  the  machinery  and 
arrangenients  in  a  manufactory  are  of  the  best  de- 
scription, the  obser\^ance  or  neglect  of  domestic 
economy  often  occasions  the  difference  of  profit  or 
loss*  In  Egypt,  independently  of  the  natural  and 
moral  causes  already  enumerated,  whose  ojxjration  so 
powerfully  opposes  the  Pasha's  intentions,  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  distribution  of  labour  is  effected, 
is  in  itself  an  absurdity^  and  the  Turks,  in  their  daily 
endeavours  to  enforce  it,  are  guilty  of  the  most 
crying  injustice.  Each  spinner  is  expected  to  work 
twenty-two  pounds  of  twist  per  day,  summer  and 
winter.  lo  imposing  this  task,  the  difference  in  the 
length  of  the  day,  between  sunrise  and  sunset,  is  not 
taken  into  consideration ;  nor  is  the  increase  of 
labour  in  producing  like  quantities  in  the  higher 
numbers  calculated.  The  injustice  of  this  extraor- 
dinary regulation  has  been  frequently  represented  to 
the  Pasha  through  the  proper  channels,  but  without 
effect,  as  it  still  remains  in  force  throughout  the 
whole  country.  The  precautions  taken  against  dis- 
honesty and  peculation  are  worthy  of  a  community 
of  pickpockets.  For  example,  if  the  director  of  the 
mill  of  Sitti  Zeneib  requires  a  pound  of  grease,  he 
enters  it  in  his  particular  account,  and  requests  the 
Nazir  Effendi  to  give  him  a  teskeri  ;  which  is  merely 
an  order  on  the  Nazir  of  the  Stores  at  Boolak,  de- 
manding the  price  of  the  article  ;  the  order  being 
presented  to  the  Nazir  of  the  Stores,  he  writes  under 
it  the  price  of  the  grease.  It  is  now  carried  back  to 
Sitti  Zeneibj  and  the  Nazir  Effendi,  if  he  sees  no 
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objection,  forwards  the  tesker6  to  the  Kihaya  Bey 
(Lord-Lieutenant)  ;  who,  with  due  discretion,  signs 
or  seals  it.  The  cereniooy  ended,  it  next  makes  its 
appearance  in  the  treasury,  where  several  copies  are 
taken  by  the  heads  of  different  departments*  After 
going  through  such  a  range  of  oflficial  precaution,  the 
article  is  delivered  into  the  expense  magazine  of  the 
mill  of  Sitti  Zeneib ;  where  pretty  nearly  the  same 
ceremonies  are  again  gone  through  before  it  reaches 
the  hands  of  the  director.  This  impoitaut  business, 
respecting  a  pound  of  grease,  generally  consumes 
four  days!  Notwithstanding  all  these  precautions, 
the  Pasha  is  plundered  on  all  sides ;  and  the  multipli- 
cation of  teskeres  serves  no  other  purpose  than  to 
demonstrate  the  dishonesty  of  his  officers.  At 
Gallioop  mill,  the  largest  and  finest  in  the  whole 
country,  a  deficit  of  forty-five  thousand  batmans  of 
yarn  was,  in  June,  183^,  clearly  made  out.  In 
Cairo  the  Nazirs  and  clerks  are  etern;dly  engaged  in 
investigating  and  endeavouring  to  trace  to  their 
authors  the  almost  monthly  depredations  made  in  the 
khasnes  (treasuries)  of  the  factories,  and  in  the 
different  magazines.  Perhaps  this  may  be  the  main 
reason  why  the  Pasha,  aware  of  their  chshonesty, 
places  so  httle  confidence  in  his  people,  and  that  his 
temper,  once  soured,  manifests  itself  in  the  adoption 
of  a  harsh  and  severe  policy  indiscriminately  to- 
wards all. 


DCLXXIV.    It   is   now   nearly   fourteen    years 
since  the  first  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  the 
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cotton  inaniifacture  into  Egypt ;  and  the  wisdom  of 
the  Pasha's  policy  may  be  estimated  with  tolerable 
accuracy  by  the  result.  At  present  most  of  the  mills 
are  in  ruins,  and  immense  heapn  of  machinery,  no 
longer  employed,  are  covered  with  rust,  and  mould- 
ering to  decay.  Nevertheless,  Egypt  is  haunted  by 
a  class  of  foreign  mechanics  and  adventurers,  who 
atldiice  the  example  of  England  to  prove  to  the 
misled  Pajsha,  that  achangcof  machinery  and  manage- 
ment will  quickly  convert  his  mills  into  a  lucrative 
source  of  revenue :  indeed,  I  believe  they  have  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  allude  to  the  possibility  of  success- 
fully competing  with  Manchester  and  Glasgow.  The 
Pasha,  in  all  doubtful  matters,  generally  embraces  the 
most  flattering  side  j  for,  in  his  manufacturing  schemes, 
he  appears  to  think  nothing  beyond  his  powers  of  crea- 
tion. His  Highness  having  been  informed  that  coal  is 
to  be  found  in  great  quantities  in  Syria,  has,  in  conse- 
quence, adopted  the  determination  of  making  his  own 
steam-engines,  to  drive  an  immense  number  of  cotton- 
mills.  But  these  are  not  to  be  set  up  in  Egypt,  which, 
he  has  at  length  discovered,  can  never  be  converted 
into  a  manufacturing  country.  His  recent  conquests 
are  next  to  taste  of  the  bitterness  of  a  speculating  and 
cotton -spinning  despotism  ;  which,  in  lieu  of  en- 
couraging the  efforts  of  private  industry,  invades  the 
province  of  the  manufacturer  and  the  merchant,  and 
is  justly  punished  with  disappointment  and  chagrin. 
No  reasonable  man,  tlierefbre,  can  apprehend  any 
lasting  competition  from  a  people  ignorant  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  morally  depressed  to  the  lowest  depths  to 
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which  humanity  can  sink.  The  peasants  are  enabled 
to  exist  merely  that  they  may  labour  for  the  govern- 
ment ;  and,  whiJe  this  continues  to  be  the  case,  they 
can  never  excel.  There  is  only  one  man  in  Eg)Tpt 
interested  in  the  success  of  the  manufactures.  The 
Europeans  engaged  in  the  mills  are,  for  the  most 
part,  unprincipled  adventurers,  who  find  their  advan- 
tage in  the  ignorance  and  dilator iness  of  the  Turks* 
Keceiving  their  pay,  they  are  content  to  allow  affairs 
to  proceed  in  their  natural  course.  One  of  these 
mechanics,  who  has  resided  many  years  in  the  country, 
where  he  is  nearly  naturalized,  has  done  much  for 
the  Pasha  and  his  own  friends  in  Europe,  exercising 
the  important  functions  of  engineer  and  contractor 
greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  employer  ;  who  has 
discovered  the  novel  method  of  estimating  the  quali- 
ties of  machinery  by  the  exorbitance  of  its  price. 


DCLXXV.  From  what  has  been  said  on  the  state 
of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  Egypt,  and  the  in- 
surmountable obstacles  to  its  success,  arising  from  the 
nature  of  the  government,  the  climate,  and  the 
morals  of  the  people,  it  will  be  abundantly  clear  that 
the  Pasha  can  never  become  a  formidable  rival,  in 
that  particular  branch  of  industry,  even  to  the  least 
advanced  of  European  nations.  It  is  impossible* 
however,  to  regard  without  indignation  the  unhappy 
disposition  of  a  prince,  who,  having  once  suffered 
himself  to  be  made  the  dupe  of  designing  individuals, 
is  too  proud  to  abandon  his  chimerical  projects ; 
whiie   his   unfortunate   subjects,   tormented   by   his 
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caprice,  and  ground  down  by  his  despotism,  are  de- 
prived of  the  miserable  consolation  of  reflecting  that 
their  labour,  however  unproductive  to  themselves,  is 
advantageous  to  their  master.  In  closing  my  re- 
marks on  this  subject,  1  shall  venture  to  make  one 
suggestion  to  the  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain : 
all  yarns  intended  for  the  Levant  should  be  more 
twisted  than  is  considered  necessary  in  the  European 
markets.  The  natives  of  Syria  and  Constantinople 
make  use  of  a  species  of  shirting,  woven  of  hard 
twisted  thread,  which  gives  the  fabric  a  crisp  appear- 
ance. For  this  purpose  they  would  consume  a  lai*ge 
quantity  of  British  yam,  were  it  spun  in  the  mule, 
in  a  contrary  direction  to  that  in  general  practice 
in  our  mules ;  and  the  quantity  consumed  would 
be  still  more  considerable,  were  the  English  manu- 
facturer to  give  his  article  twice  the  ordinary  de- 
gree of  torsion  ;  the  direction  of  the  twist  being 
immateriaL 

DCLXXVL  I  subjoin  a  list  of  the  factories  of 
different  kinds  now  existing  in  Egypt :  — 

1.  Sugar  and  rum  manufactory  at  Er  Raramoun. 

2.  Powder  manufactory  at  Ilhouda. 

3.  Saltpetre  refineiy  at  Hhouda. 

4.  Chemical   works,  at   Masr   el   Atikeh  (Old 
Cairo). 

5.  Tanneiy,  Old  Cairo. 

6.  Founderies  for  brass  guns  and  carriages  in  the 
citadeh 

7.  Copper-mills. 
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CITABEL. 

&  Pyrotedmk   school :    fire  woiks,    cmtooks, 
idiik-potSy  sgnal  rodcets,  &c 

CAIRO. 

9.  Cotton-mills. 

10.  Weaving,  silk  and  cottmi. 

11.  Rope  walks,  for  Alexandria. 

12.  Musket  manu&ctoiy :  here  tbey  repair  monthly 
1600  old  muskets,  and  manufacture  400  new  ones, 
mider  the  direction  of  Ali  Aga,  a  French  ren^ade, 
with  the  rank  of  Colonel. 

13.  Cloth  manufactory. 

14.  Calico  printing  works. 

15.  Bleaching  fields. 

16.  Iron  foundery:  to  appearance  the  finest  in  the 
world.     By  Galloway. 

17.  Power-loom  weaving  factory.    By  Galloway. 

18.  Dying  works. 

ROSETTA. 

19*  Rice-mills.    By  Galloway. 
'    20.  Tannery. 

21.  Corn-mills  :  there  now  exist  about  forty ; 
but  it  is  contemplated  to  increase  the  number  to 
two  hundred. 

22.  Glass-house. 

23.  At  Malta-Fabrick,  four  hundred  forges,  em- 
ployed for  the  fleet  and  army. 
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gi.     At  Gallioop,   one  hundred  and  fifty  forges 
set  np,  but  not  worked.  * 

25.  Paper  mill ;  recently  established  near  Cairo. 

26.  Manufactory  of  Tarbooshes,  at  Fouah«     Di- 
rected by  Tunisians. 


DCLXXVIL  The  difficulty  of  proeuring  work- 
people for  the  factories  has  been  already  alluded  to  ; 
but  the  following  relation,  from  the  mouth  of  one  of 
the  Pasha's  officers^  throws  an  additional  light  upon 
the  subject.  On  my  first  arrival  at  Cairo,  he  observed, 
while  I  was  yet  ignorant  of  the  place,  a  deficiency 
was  discovered  In  the  number  of  the  workmen  ;  and, 
in  reply  to  my  representations,  it  was  urged  that  the 
Sheikhs,  with  all  their  vigilance,  were  unable  to  seize 
upon  any  more  fellahs.  Fully  persuaded  that  this 
was  a  mere  pretext  to  cover  their  own  indolence,  I 
undertook,  with  the  Naxir  Effendi's  permission,  to 
impress  as  many  idle  persons  as  they  pleased.  Ac- 
cordingly, having  received  his  assent,  I  sallied  forth 
from  the  factory,  attended  by  six  baltajis,  instructed 
to  obey  my  orders,  and  had  not  proceeded  far  before 
I  observed  a  Santon,  He  was  a  tall,  robust,  fine 
young  man,  who,  however,  had  forsaken  the  world,  to 
subsist  upon  its  charity.  Seeing  me  approach,  he 
began  to  beg ;  upon  which  1  held  up  my  finger,  and 
he  was  instantly  bound.  Astonished  at  our  audacity, 
he  began  to  clamour  about  the  privileges  of  his  order; 
and,  obseiTing  that  this  produced  no  effect,  called 
on  the  surrounding  Musulmans  to  assist  him,  A 
scuffle  now    ensued,  which,   I  feared,   would  end 
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seriously.  However,  at  the  bare  mention  of  the 
name  of  Mohammed  All  Pashaj  which  I  uttered  with 
emphasis,  the  crowd  forsook  their  saint,  and  allowed 
the  chaooshes  to  conduct  him  to  the  factory^ 


DCLXXVIII*  This  done,  I  directed  my  course 
through  the  Gate  of  Victory  towards  the  cemeteries ; 
where  I  expected  to  find  a  multitude  of  idlers, 
though  not  of  the  description  we  met  with.  The 
first  persons  seized  were  two  profligates,  whom  we 
found  in  their  effeminate  costume  sitting  over  a 
gi-ave.  Though  ignorant  of  what  fate  awaited  them, 
they  struggled  to  preserve  their  ornaments;  but,  being 
stripped  of  their  rings,  beads,  and  silk  garments,  and 
commanded  to  adjust  their  blue  shirts  like  men,  they 
were  so  changed,  in  appearimce,  that  they  could  no 
longer  be  recognised.  Tlius  habited,  they  were  led 
off  to  the  factories  ;  where,  complaining  of  hunger, 
they  were  furnished  with  bread  and  beans.  When 
their  hunger  was  appeased,  they  were  set  to  work. 
The  prisoners  taken  from  the  tombs  patiently  sub» 
mitted  to  the  drudgery ;  but  the  Santon  being 
iniiexible,  it  was  found  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
physical  arguments,  and  he  was  accordingly  ordered 
to  be  severely  bastinadoed  on  the  soles  of  the  feet. 
Fearing  a  repetition  of  this  treatment,  his  spirit  was 
humbled,  and  he  worked  like  his  companions*  On 
the  approach  of  evening,  havhig  no  one  to  become 
security  for^ their  reappearance,  they  were  shut  up,  for 
the  night,  in  a  dungeon,  in  company^  with  above  a 
hundred  other  men  in  the  Mme  predicament. 
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DCLXXIX.  Next  morning,  serious  complaints 
were  made  against  the  condnct  of  the ,  two  younger 
prisoners  during  the  night;  on  which,  the  SantoQ 
had  threatened  to  bring  dowTi  the  vengeance  of 
heaven  upon  the  factory,  and  all  those  connected 
with  iL  In  consequence,  the  fonner  were  dismissed, 
as  incorrigible  ;  but  the  Santon,  possessing  great 
physical  strengthj  was  rctahied,  and  put  to  veiy  hard 
labour.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  however,  a  long 
procession  of  Sheikhs,  most  of  them  persons  of 
respectable  appearance,  made  application  to  the  Na- 
zir  Effendi,  complaining  of  the  infraction  of  the 
irivileges  of  their  order.  I  was  immediately  com- 
oanded  to  appear  before  the  Nazir,  to  explain  my 
conduct  and  motives*  My  defence  was  not  difficult. 
Formerly,  I  observed,  while  there  existed  no  cot- 
ton-mills in  Egypt,  idleness  might  not  have  been 
regarded  as  an  offence  ;  but  now,  since  his  High- 
ness had  determined  to  admit  of  no  pretence  what- 
ever  for  escaping  from  labour,  all  able-bodied  men, 
found  begging,  were  decidedly  criminals,  and  liable 
to  be  impressed  into  ^the  public  service.  To  this 
argument  no  reply  was  attempted  :  they  all  agreed 
it  was  not  right  that  any  person  should  lead  an  idle 
life ;  but  requested,  as  a  favour,  that  this  particular 
Santon  might  be  set  at  liberty.  In  compliance  with 
this  request,  he  was  accordingly  liberated,  upon  an 
understanding  that  he  should  no  more  be  found 
begging,  under  penalty  of  sharing  the  fate  of  other 
fellahs.  He  accordingly  disap|>eared  from  that  quar- 
ter of  the  city,  and  was  never  again  seen. 
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asorLATiovs  av  thb  pasha  m  FATovm  cr  coxmkbcs — CAusn 

OF  HIS  BKKOftS  —  TKIBUXAI.  OF  COHMKBCX — LIST  OF  MKMBBmS 

—  pasha's  uojsorohj  —  chabactkeistics  of  ma  QormmxuKKT 

—  AirnciJ»  MoyopousKD— iMPEmFKcnovs  of  his  ststkm  — 

SUPXftlOEITT  OF  IBKAHIM's  VOTIOXS  OF  FOUTICAI.  ECOKOMT — 
MODS  OF  COLLECTING  THE  PEODCCE  —  ATAEICB  OF  THE  IK- 
FEEIOE  OFFICEES  OF  GOYBEKMEHT — HOEOPOLT  OF  COFFEE  — 
BTILS  OF  THIS  MEASCEE  —  SCPEEIOETTT  OF  MOKHA  COFFEE  — 
MOXOPOLT  OF  SALT  —  OPPOSmON  OF  THE  XATITE8  —  DEFEATED 
BT  THE  PASHA  —  COTTOM  PLANTATIONS  AND  TBADE  —  CLIMATE 
AND  SOIL  ADAPTED  TO  THE  CULTITATIOV  OF  THIS  PLANT — 
MEECHANT8  OF  EGYPT — SBBYILITT  OF  THE  AEMEKIAKS. 


DCLXXX.  The  Pasha  is  certainly  desirous  of  pro- 
moting the  interests  both  of  commerce  and  industry, 
though  the  measures  he  adopts  are  frequently  de- 
structive of  his  own  designs.  But,  in  more  civilised 
countries  than  ]E^ypt,  where  the  government  enjoys 
the  advantages  of  consulting  the  experience  and 
vdsdom  of  deliberative  assemblies,  and  the  mature 
investigation  of  philosophers,  the  regulations  framed 
for  the  advancement  of  commerce  sometimes  impede 
its  progress,  and  counteract  the  intentions  of  the 
legislators.  Mohammed  Ali  is  an  uneducated  man, 
a  soldier  of  fortune,  who,  at  the  age  of  forty,  could 
neither  read  nor  write ;  and  all  those  surroundii^ 
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him  are  still  more  ignorant  than  himself.  These 
circumstances,  if  properly  considered,  will  fully  ac- 
count for  his  errors  in  political  economy  and  govern- 
ment ;  while  his  indefatigable  exertions,  however 
misdirected,  in  diffusing  the  seeds  of  civilisation,  in 
aiming  at  awakening  the  energy  of  the  Arabs,  in 
creating  a  vast  naval  and  military  force,  in  emanci- 
pating himself  and  his  country  from  the  yoke  of  the 
Ottomans,  must  be  regarded  as  the  manifestation 
of  a  powerful  original  genius.  Fierce  unprincipled 
passions  occasionally  precipitate  him  into  acts  of 
cruelty  J  and  a  costly,  though,  perhaps,  necessary 
war,  has  compelled  him  to  inflict  almost  unexampled 
suffering  and  misery  on  the  people  of  Egypt :  but, 
in  the  midst  of  these  unfavourable  circumstances,  he 
has  exhibited  a  political  capacity  of  no  common 
order, 

DCLXXXL  Among  his  most  useful  institutions 
is  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce.  In  order  to  emanci- 
pate the  movements  and  operations  of  trade  from  the 
troublesome  rules  and  inequality  of  rights  which  ex- 
isted under  the  Mohammedan  laws,  the  Pasha  has 
established,  both  at  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  a  commer- 
cial tribunal,  resembling  a  court  of  equity.  This 
tribunal  is  composed,  at  Alexandria,  of  individuals 
of  different  nations,  under  the  presidency  of  Moham- 
med el  Gharby,  an  Arab,  The  members  are, 
Mohammed  Shararah,  an  Arab  ;  Ibrahim  Aboushal, 
an  Arab  ;  Mustapha  Sakha,  an  Arab  ;  Florent  Tour- 
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artKme  promptitude    in    the   suppression   of   dis- 
orfers. 

DCLXXXIIL  The  objects  monopolised  by  the 
Pasha  embrace  nearly  all  the  productions  of  the 
soil,  with  many  of  the  most  important  articles  which 
pass  through  the  countiy  in  the  way  of  tmmit. 
This  monopoly,  besides  the  objections  applying  to 
all  monopolies,  wherever  established,  is  Hable  to 
others,  arising  from  the  extreme  difficylty  of  finding 
among  the  Turks  honest  and  trustworthy  agents. 
Under  such  a  system,  no  person  in  the  counfry  can, 
in  fact,  have  any  interest  in  protecting  the  property 
amassed  by  the  government ;  and,  in  the  evt«nt  of  an 
invasion,  the  inhabitants,  instead  of  preserving  or 
defending  his  Highnesses  stores,  would  undoubtedly 
be  the  first  to  pillage  and  destroy  them.  Besides, 
there  arc  other  evils  resulting  from  the  system  in 
daily  operation.  In  the  first  place,  the  peasant  has 
little  inducement  to  bring  his  produce  to  market 
in  the  best  marketable  state  :  he  will,  therefore, 
bestow  no  trouble  in  picking,  clearing,  and  assorting 
his  cotton ;  consequently,  this  article  rarely  scIIm  in 
Europe  at  more  than  a  half  or  two  thirds  of  what  it 
is  intrinsically  worth.  The  care  and  attentl(»n  Iw- 
stowed  by  a  trader  on  the  preservation  of  hi«  com- 
modities, are  not  to  be  expected  from  the  public 
officer  J  who  is  only  solicitious  that  the  article  iibaU 
not  be  deficient  in  weight  or  measure.  In  consD- 
sequence,  if  any  kind  oi*  merchandise,  tu  descending 
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which  he  does  not  consider  it  expedient  to  disclose. 
Perhaps  he  imagines  no  better  means  exist  of  habituat- 
ing  the  Arabs  to  patient  and  hiborious  habits.  What- 
ever his  views  may  be,  they  are  not  the  offspring  of 
avarice,  since  he  perceives  that  no  accession  to  the 
revenue  is  derived  from  his  weaving  and  spinning. 


DCLXXXV.  To  proceed,  however,  witli  the 
monopoly, — Wlien  the  peasant  has  collected  his  pro- 
dnce,  it  must  be  immediately  delivered  in  at  the 
different  ahoonahs^  or  "  warehouses/*  established  in 
the  several  towns  and  provinces.  It  is  seldom  neces- 
sary to  transport  connnodities  to  any  great  distance, 
as  warehouses  exist  in  all  the  districts  in  the  country. 
When  arrived  at  the  shoonah,  the  articles  are  weighed 
or  measured,  and  an  order  on  the  treasury  is  given 
for  the  money,  at  a  price  previously  fixed  by  the 
council.  This  checque  is  received  back  from  the 
peasant,  at  its  full  value,  in  payment  of  taxes  ;  but  the 
balance  he  generally  re-sells  at  a  discount,  sometimes 
of  twenty-five  or  thirty  per  cent.,  rather  than  make 
direct  application  to  the  treasury,  always  exceedingly 
dilatory  in  its  proceedings.  From  these  provincial 
shoonahs  the  goods  are  ordered  down,  as  they  nuiy  be 
wanted,  to  Alexandria,  where  they  are  dispersed 
among  the  different  merchants ;  in  his  dealings  with 
whom  the  Pasha  observes  the  utmost  good  faith.  If 
any  injustice  is  clearly  proved  to  have  been  committed 
by  any  of  his  officers,  the  evil,  upon  representation,  is 
immediately  redressed.      Even  in  cases  where  the 
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finerchants  have  suffered  from  their  own  imprudence, 
Jie  has  often  mitigated  their  losses  by  giving  them  the 

'preference  in  some  other  article,  or  showing  them 
particular  favours.  But  these  matters  are  frequently 
mystified  by  the  inferior  officers,  who,  in  imitation  of 
the  Pasha,  likewise  become  monopoHsts  m  an  inferior 
degree;  and,  as  far  as  their  influence  extends,  they  are 
the  worst  of  alL  But  tliis  abuse  exists  to  no  great 
extent  at  present ;  for  their  character  being  in  some 
degree  improved,  they  have  been  led  to  think  it  dis- 
reputable to  engage  in  such  transactions. 


DCLXXXVL  In  the  beginning  of  the  summer 
of  1831,  the  Pasha  undertook  to  monopolise  the 
coffee  trade  with  Yemen,  which  had  hitherto  remained 
in  the  hands  of  most  respectable  mercliants.  To 
encourage  this  branch  of  commerce,  all  other  coffee 
had  been  prohibited  in  Egypt  from  time  immemorial, 
being  greatly  inferior,  both  in  perfume  and  flavour, 
to  the  Mokha  berry.  The  result,  however,  of  the 
monopoly  was,  that  no  supply  of  the  article  arrived, 
even  for  interior  consumption ;  though  previous  to  this 
period,  not  only  was  the  market  iunuiatly  abundantly 
stocked  for  the  home  consumption,  hut  a  much  larger 
quantity  was  introduced  for  exportation.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  suspension  of  the  Mokha  trade,  the 
Pasha  saw  himself  compelled  to  annul  the  regulation 
prohibiting  the  impoitation  of  coffee  from  the  west  ; 
and  American,  and  Mokha  coffee  from  Europe,  were 
imported,  subject  to  a  duty  of  two  piastres  per  oke** 

•  Forty-lour  oimcca. 
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Up  to  this  time,  the  price  of  Mokha  coffee  in  Egypt 
had  been  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  dollars  per  cantar, 
* — one  hundred  and  five  pounds  English  j  —  but  the 
monopoly  price  was  fixed  at  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
two  dollars  per  cantar.  Tliere  was,  therefore,  a  pros- 
pect of  a  great  accession  of  revenue  j  but  experience 
soon  proved  that,  while  the  tax  was  severely  felt  by 
the  people,  the  treasury  Hkewise  suffered  very  con- 
siderably. In  the  first  place,  the  Pasha  lost  all  the 
transit  duties;  which,  without  taking  into  account  the 
injui*y  inflicted  on  the  merchants  formerly  engaged  in 
this  traffic,  much  more  than  counterbalanced  the  extra 
profit  derived  from  the  monopoly  ;  the  quantity  of 
coffee  exported  from  Egjrpt  ha\ing  greatly  exceeded 
what  was  retained  for  home  consumption.  Still  further 
to  increase  the  evil,  however,  it  w^as  now  subjected,  at 
Jidda,  to  a  heavy  custom-house  duty,  amoimting  to 
five  dollars,  or  one  pound  sterling,  per  cantar.  By 
no  means  the  least  inconvenience  arising  from  this 
imprudent  regulation,  was,  the  necessity  of  transmit- 
ting to  Mokha  effective  dollars  for  the  purchase ; 
and  these,  the  Pasha  was,  moreover,  compelled  to  send 
many  months  in  advance,  to  secure  the  proper  sup- 
ply.  This  remittance,  while  the  trade  remained  in  the 
hand.«*  of  the  merchants,  was  chiefly  made  in  goods, 
with  profit  to  the  country,  and  an  increase  of  revenue 
to  the  treasury,  arising  from  custom-house  dues,  &c. 
But  the  Pasha  is  deprived  even  of  the  slight  advantages 
which  might,  perliaps,  be  derived  from  this  exclusive 
trade,  by  the  impossibility  of  finding  competent,  or 
even  honest  persons,  to  entrust  with  the  transaction  of 
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the  business.     In  order  to  render  the  measure  still 

more  onerous  and  odiou-s,  his  Highness  condescends 

to  engross  even  the  retail  sale,  constituting  himself 

the  onJy  coflee-dealer  in  Egypt ;  but,  in  proportion  as 

the  price  of  the  article  increased,  the  consumption 

diminished  :  so  that  the  monopoly  has  only  operdted  as 

a  burden  to  the  country  and  a  loss  to  the  treasury. 

Were  this  obstruction  removed,   the  stream  of  the 

Yemen  trade  would  again  flow  through  Egy|>t,  its 

natural  channel  ;   the  cottee  brought  by  this  route 

being  extremely  superior  to  that  vphich  is  conveyed 

over  the  ocean  j  for,  in  the  course  of  a  long  voyage, 

the  saline  air  deprives  it  of  the  perfume  in  w^hich 

chiefly  consists  the  superiority  of  Mokha  coffee  over 

all  other  kinds.     The  time  consumed  in  the  voyage  on 

the  Red  Sea  does  not  exceed  a  fortnight ;  and  in 

another  month  it  may  already  be  distributed  through 

the  various  countries  of  Europe. 


DCLXXXVIl.  Another  of  the  Pasha's  unpopular 
measures  is  the  monopoly  of  salt,  of  which  the  Egyp- 
tians generally  consume  a  great  quantity.  On  the 
imposition  of  a  very  hea\^  tax,  however,  many 
villages,  partly,  perhaps,  through  poverty,  partly 
through  a  spirit  of  resistance,  entirely  dropped  the 
use  of  it ;  thereby  causing  a  great  deficiency  in  the 
revenue.  For  some  time  his  Highness,  notwithstand- 
ing his  peculiar  genius  for  finance,  was  considerably 
embarrassed  by  this  novel  kind  of  opposition  :  but  the 
fertility  of  his  invention  is  truly  extraordinary  ;  while 
the  sagacious  fellahs,  charmed  with  their  stratagem. 
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were  congratulating  themselves  on  what  they  regarded 
as  a  miUfter-piece  of  policy,  a  number  of  govennnent 
boats,  laden  with  salt,  were  observed  mooring  under 
the  villages.  Presently  the  nierehandise  was  disem- 
barked,  and  piled  in  pyramidal  heaps  upon  the  plain. 
This  done,  an  officer  waited  on  the  Sheikh  el  Beled, 
informing  him  that  his  Highness,  having  ascertained 
the  quantity  of  salt  formerly  consnmed  in  his  village, 
had  forwarded  the  necessary  supply ;  for  the  value  of 
which  he  would  be  held  responsible  to  goverament, 
whether  the  article  were  consumed  or  not ! 
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DCLXXXVIII.  Cotton  constitutes  a  very  im- 
portant article  in  the  commerce  of  the  Pasha,  A 
lew  years  ago  tlie  cotton-tree,  which  had  been  cul- 
tivated to  so  great  an  extent  by  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians,  was  only  known  as  an  ornamental  shrub  in  the 
gardens  of  Cairo.  The  Pasha,  however,  learning  its 
valuable  properties,  caused  several  experimental  plan- 
tations to  be  made,  and,  these  succeeding,  turned  his 
attention  to  its  cultivation  on  a  large  scale.  Two 
thousand  fedans  were  planted  in  the  provinces  of 
Kelioub,  Sharkiah,  and  Mansourah  ;  and  still  more 
extensive  plantations  were  afterwards  made  in  various 
parts  of  Upper  Egypt-  It  seems,  however,  to  be 
commonly  supposed,  that  the  soil  of  Egypt  is  not 
adapted  to  the  culture  of  cotton.  Even  among  in- 
dinduals  otherwise  well  informed,  extremely  erro- 
neous ideas  prevail  respecting  the  soil  and  climate  best 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  this  valuable  plant.  Mn 
Chaplin,  in  his  examination  before   the    House   of 
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Lords,  1830*,  correctly  observed,  that  a  red  soil  is 
not  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  which  flourishes 
best  in  a  rich  black  loam,  such  as  that  of  Egypt, 
Others,  however,  imagine  the  contrary  t;  but  their 
opinion  is  of  less  weight,  being  founded  on  a  very 
limited  experience  in  Brazil ;  where  the  soil,  near 
the  sea,  is  extremely  arid,  consisting  chiefly  of  sand 
and  shells.  From  the  same  cause,  it  has  been  con- 
cluded that  no  land  is  well  suited  to  this  species  of 
cultivation,  but  such  as  is  covered  with  timber,  which 
may  be  cut  down  and  burned  for  manure.  But 
Egypt,  where  there  is  no  timber,  produces,  after  the 
Sea  Island  and  Santa,  the  best  cotton  in  the  world. 
The  finest  cotton  in  Intlia  is  produced  in  the  province 
of  Dacca,  within  twenty  miles  of  the  sea :  the  same 
thing  may  likewise  be  observed  of  that  grown  in  the 
Isle  of  Bourbon,  in  China,  and  in  Sea  Island.  Hence 
it  has  been  inferred,  by  Mr.  Crawford  t,  that  the 
vicinity  of  the  sea  is  indispensable  to  the  produc- 
tion of  line  long-stapled  cotton.  But  this  opinion 
is  unfounded.  In  BrazU,  as  Mr.  Carruthen*  ob- 
serves, the  cotton  of  the  interior  is  superior  to  that 
grown  on  the  coast ;  and  in  Egypt,  where,  perhaps, 
the  experiment  has  been  more  fairly  tried,  the  cotton 
of  the  upper  provinces,  several  hundred  miles  from 
the  sea,  is  superior  to  that  of  the  Delta.  A  remark 
of  more  general  application  is,  that  the  warm  coun- 
tries near  the  line  are  best  adapted  to  this  species  of 


•  Report  from  the  Lord5,  July  1830,  folio,  p.  180, 
f  I  allude  to  Mr.  Camithers,  Report,  &c.,  320,  321. 
%  Reports,  &c^  p*  344, 
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produce ;  the  cotton  found  in  countries  too  far  north 
€r  south  being  coarse  and  woolly.  In  Pemambueo, 
where  the  best  Brazilian  cotton  is  found,  the  seed 
is  sown  in  March,  at  rather  wide  intervals.  The 
plant  bears  the  first  season,  and  still  better  the 
second  ;  but  the  produce  of  the  third  year  is  inferior, 
and  after  this  it  is  entirely  abantloned.  The  fields 
are  then  left  fallow,  and  fresh  land  is  brought  into 
cultivation.  On  the  alluvial  lands  of  the  Missis- 
sippi,  the  w^hole  labour  consists  in  casting  the  seeds 
upon  the  ground.  In  the  East,  the  annual  cotton, 
usually  sow^n  as  a  second  crop  after  rice,  comes  to 
perfection  in  four  mouths,  and  is  regarded  as  a  very 
hardy  plant.  Cotton  seed,  of  a  very  common  sort» 
is  eaten  by  cattle  in  India,  The  ordinary  annual 
plant  may,  by  care,  be  made  to  ratoon,  or  propagate 
by  roots,  and  thus  become  perennial,  or,  at  least,  be 
made  to  bear  during  four  or  five  years, 

DCLXXXIX.  The  Sea  Island  cotton,  described 
by  some  as  a  perennial,  by  otliers  as  an  annual  plant*, 
is  said  to  degenerate  at  the  distance  of  twelve  miles 
from  the  shore  ;  but  this  is  altogether  incredible-  It 
h  the  growth  of  Persian  seed,  introduced  from  the 
Bahama  Islands  in  I786,  In  lyiHf  five  years  after 
the  first  plantation  was  made,  the  article  was  intro- 
duced  into   commerce,    the    exports   amounting  to 


•  The  same  diacrepancy  is  found  in  ihe  accounts  given  by  different 
individuals  of  the  cotton  plant  of  India,  which  aomc  describe  as  an 
annual  (Report,  ^c.  p»34e.),  others  as  bearing  from  ten  to  fifteen 
years, 
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19,200 lbs.  Being  found  to  excel  all  other  cottons 
in  the  length  and  fineness  of  its  staple,  its  cultivation 
was  so  much  encouraged,  that,  in  1827f  the  quantity 
exported  had  increased  to  294,310,1  lolbs,,  value 
291359,545  dollars*  At  this  period  the  comparative 
prices  of  cotton  were:- — Sea  Island,  13irf.  to  l6d. ; 
Egyptian,  Hd,  to  9(L  ;  Pernanibuco,  yi^^'  to  Hid,  per  lb, 
A  small  sample  brought  from  New  South  Wales,  was 
valued  at  lOld.  In  the  year  1827,  or  1828,  a 
quantity  of  seed  was  procured  from  Sea  Island,  and 
sown  in  Egypt.  Great  care  was  bestowed  on  its 
growth,  gathering,  and  packing  :  it  was  greatly  im- 
proved both  in  quality  and  clearness;  and  the  produce 
of  the  Sea  Island  seed  is  expected  by  the  merchants 
to  rival  the  Santu.  All  these  cottons  will  work  as  well 
after  being  kept  twenty  years  as  when  fresh  gathered. 
Tlie  quantity  of  cotton  exported  by  the  Pasha  varies 
considerably  in  different  years,  sometimes  amounting 
to  130,tX>0  bales  per  annum,  and  at  other  times  not 
exceeding  90,000.  Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  a 
Khamsyn  wind,  in  the  summer,  it  was  one  year  so 
low  as  55,000  bales.  In  1832,  it  did  not  exceed 
102,000  bales,  and,  irom  various  circumstances,  was 
expected  to  fall  short  of  that  quantity  in  1833.  The 
price  likewise  greatly  varies.*       In  the  years  1830 


•  Wroogbt  cotton,  which  must  frequently  be  regarded  as  absoluteJy 
upoilcd,  may  be  purchosed  at  prices  incredibly  low.  The  average 
nuioberjs  of  cotton-twists^  from  10  to  40,  are  sold  at  8  piustres  per 
oke»  of  44  ounces  Eiigtish»  [jay able  in  assignats  of  the  government^ 
at  twelve  aiontha'  credit.  My  iiifannant,  himself  a  nianufiictnrcr,  vn&a 
assured,  at  the  mills  that,  for  ready  moncy>6,  or  even  5  J  piastres,  jier 
oke,  would  be  taken ;  which,  at  the  currency  of  the  day,  ic,  96  piastres 
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and  1831,  it  was  1-2  dollars  the  cantar  (of  44  olces) ; 
in  1832,  10;^  dollars  ;  but,  in  1833,  the  Pasha  requir- 
ing considerable  sums  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  Syrian 
war,  raised  the  price  to  15  dollars  the  can  tar*  The 
number  of  ships  arriving  annnally  in  the  port  of 
Alexandria  is  liable  to  considenible  fluctuation.  In 
1823,  it  ainoiintcd  to  1/200,  not  including  those  of 
the  Turks  ;  but  this  was  the  greatest  number  ever 
known  :  since  then  it  has  varied  from  900  to  1000. 

DCXC*  The  principal  merchants  established  at 
Alexandria  arc  English,  French,  Italian,  Greek,  and 
Anncnian  ;  and  by  hir  the  greater  number  endeavour, 
by  every  species  of  intrigue,  to  obtain  the  favour  of 
the  Pasha.  Assiduous  frequenters  of  the  Divan,  every 
look,  word,  or  smile  of  their  Pasha  is  subjected  to  an 
arithmetical  calculation,  to  ascertain  its  value  in 
piastres.      The  Turks  being  generally  exceedingly 


to  the  pound  sterling,  'is  equal  to  5ld.  per  pound,  Eugtish.  The  price 
of  the  raw  cotton,  from  whieh  thi«  is  spun,  i»  Grf,  per  pound.  It  Is 
tnic  that  last  year  (1N32)  raw  coUon  was  sold  at  4^</.  per  pound. 
This  losinf^  price  is  not  syiMiiittcd  to  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
domestic  nmnufucture,  but  for  exportation  ;  no  yiini  being  tdluwed  to 
be  used  in  tlie  country  beyond  the  Pasha's  own  establishmentif.  When 
the  manufactures  accumulate  in  bis  Highness's  warehouses,  the  shop- 
keepers are  sent  for,  and  compelled  to  take  each  a  certain  <jiiaiitity  at 
his  own  price.  It  would  be  abatird,  however,  to  regard  the  manidiic- 
tones  of  Egjpt  as  a  mere  childish  toy ;  no  man  in  possession  of  his 
fiiculttes  would  continue,  without  some  intelbjiible  motive,  to  weave  and 
spin  at  a  great  losis,  while  enduring  the  most  serious  inconfcnience 
from  the  insuf&ciencv'  of  his  revenue  to  defray  the  ordinary  expcn«« 
of  government ;  we  mast  therefore,  attribute  to  bis  Highnesa  views 
superior  to  tho^e  of  mere  gain,  or  the  gratifkadon  of  vanity. 
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susceptible  of  flattery,  in  which,  like  all  other  bar- 
barianst  they  require  neither  art  nor  refinement,  find 
a  large  fund  of  this  commodity  among  the  merchants. 
Of  the  English  and  French,  indeed,  and  perhaps 
of  the  Italians,  many  preserve  a  becoming  degree 
of  dignity  in  their  deportment  ^  but  the  Greeks  and 
Armenians,  born  in  despotic  countries,  exhibit  all 
that  adoration  of  power  and  authority  wliich  in- 
variably di^tinguislies  base  and  servile  souls ;  and 
having  arrived,  in  their  turn,  at  the  possession  of 
wealth  and  influence,  tliey  exercise  towards  their 
inferiors  the  same  insolent  contumely  to  which  they 
themselves  submitted  when  in  comparative  indigence  ; 
for  vulgar  minds  regard  it  as  an  article  of  faith  that 
riches  are  to  be  \vorshipped.  Towards  the  Pasha 
they  continue,  whether  rich  or  poor,  to  show  the 
same  humiliating  reverence  ;  kissing  the  fringe  of  the 
Divan  on  wliich  he  sits,  and  pretending,  when  he 
walks,  to  gather  up  the  dust  from  beneath  his  feet. 
Here,  therefore,  the  monarchical  principle  may  be 
contemplated  in  all  its  naked  beauty,  divested  of  the 
manifold  disguises  cast  over  it,  in  Europe,  by  the 
sophistry  of  courtly  manners.  The  result,  how^ever, 
is  the  same ;  the  slaves  thrive  by  their  adulation, 
and  console  themselves,  in  odoriferous  gardens,  and 
well-filled  harems,  for  the  bitter  potion  to  w^hich  they 
daily  condemn  themselves  in  the  palace. 
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AGRICULTURE  —  MANNER  OP  REAPING — CULTIVATIOK  OF  DHOUBRA, 
RICE,  AND  SUOAR —  IBRAHIM  PASHA*S  OLIVE  PLANTATIONS  — 
PUNCTUALITY  OP  HIS  PAYMENTS  —  RATE  OP  LABOUR  —  CASttfA 
FISTULA MAGNIFICENT  CABRlAGE-ROAn  —  AVENUES  OP  SYCA- 
MORES—  INTROPUCTION  OF  THE  TEAK  TREE  —*  ANECDOTE  OF 
A  TURKISH  OFFICER  — MANGO  AND  PINE-AfPLE  — FAILURE  OF 
THE  COFFEE-TREE  IN  LOWER  EGYPT  -^  CURIOUS  METHOD  OF 
TRANSPLANTING    LARGE    TREES  —  IMPREGNATION  OF  THE  FEMALB 

PALM ANTIQUITY    OP    THE     PRACTICE —  PABHA's     REVENUE  — 

MAMALOOK  METHOD  OF  LEVYING  TAXES  —  FEOAN,  OR  EGYPTIAN 
ACRE  — LANDMARKS  —  FISCAL  REGULATIONS  ^-  TYRANNY  OF  THE 
MAMALODE  BEYS tMPOVBBlSHMKNT  OF  THE  FELLAHS^ — DI- 
MINUTION OF  THE  FEDAN  —  ERRORS  OF  TUB  PASHA's  FINAN- 
CIAL SYSTEM  —  ANECDOTE  OF  SALT,  THE  BRITISH  CONSUL- 
GENERAL  —  MACCHlAVKLLl's  "  prince"  —  BRIEF  VOCABULARY  OF 
TYRANNY  —  UNEQUAL  TAXATIONS  —  MODE  OF  LEVYING  THE 
LAND-TAX — ^  INIQUITOUS  SEIZURE  OF  PROPERTY  —  MOULTEZIMB, 
OR  VILLAGE  PROPRIETORS — TAX  ON  THE  RIZAKS,  OR  RELIOIOITS 
FOUNDATIONS  —  CONFISCATION  OP  THE  LANDED  PROPERTY 
THROrCHOUT   EGYPT  —  FEMALE    INSURRECTION  —  MONOPOLY    OF 

CORN,    ETC.  —   OPPREi*SIVK     TAXES    —    BRITISH     VICE-CONSUL  

TAX*GATHERINO^  A  CURIOUS  DIALOGUE  — COMPARATIVE  TABLK8 
OF  THE  REVENUES  OF  182 1  AND  1830^ — COUNCIL  OF  ALEXANDRIA 
—  AMOUNT  OF  THE  rASHA's  FORCES -«  NEGRO  SOLDIERS  —  CHA- 
RACTER OF    IBRAHIM    PASHA. 


DCXCL  The  processes  of  agriculture  vary  in  dif- 
ferent pruvince8»  In  the  southern  districts  of  Upper 
Egypt,  the  corn  is  sown  imniediately  on  the  retiring 
of  the  waters,  while  the  earth  is  still  soft ;  and,  aa 
soon  as  its  moisture  is  suflBciently  exhaled,  the  land  is 
ploughed,  in  order  to  bury  the  seed.  Here,  there- 
fore, in  all  probability,  the  practice  mentioned  by 
Herodotus,  and  of  which  we  witnessed  one  exaiDplep 
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prevailed  in  antiquity, —  of  casting  tlie  wheat  on  the 
soft  mud,  and  then  driving  animals  over  the  field  to 
tread  it  in.  In  Lower  Egypt,  the  ground  is  twice 
ploughed  ;  the  second  operation,  which  takes  place 
after  the  com  has  been  sown,  serving  instead  of  har- 
rowing. Sowing  time,  in  Lower  Egypt,  is  over  by 
the  end  of  November,  and  the  harvest  takes  place  in 
May ;  but  in  the  Said,  both  sowing  time  and  harv^est 
are  a  month  earlier.  Sickles,  specimens  of  which 
have  been  found  among  the  ruins,  were  made  use 
of  by  the  ancient  Egyptians ;  but  the  fellahs  pluck 
up  the  wheat  by  the  roots.  A  similar  process  is 
observed  in  the  cultivation  of  barley.  Beans,  now 
produced  in  great  quantities  throughout  Egypt,  are 
sown  in  October,  and  gathered  in  a  month  earlier 
than  the  wheat*  Lentils  are  cultivated  in  small  quan- 
tities. Dhourra  sefiy  or  **  summer  dhourra,*'  is 
mwu  in  March,  and  reaped  in  July  ;  upon  which  the 
ground  is  again  ploughed  lightly,  and  sown  with 
maize,  or  dhourra  shdmy.  The  chiche  pea  and 
the  lupine  are  sown  in  November,  and  gathered  in 
March,  Rice,  the  cultivation  of  which  is  chiefly,  if 
not  wholly,  confined  to  the  Delta,  is  sown  in  April, 
and  reaped  in  November.  The  sugar-cane  is  culti- 
vated to  a  great  extent  in  Upper  Egypt,  more 
especially  in  the  province  of  Minieh.  Flax,  indigo, 
tobacco,  henna,  &c.*   are  also  cultivated;  but,  under 


•  McJigm,  Hhlvire  de  rEgypir,  ije.,  t*  iJ.  pp,  3i5.  371,  ^^  Tliis 
v/Tiier  enters  into  considerable  iletails  respecting  each  partieular  bmuch 
of  agriculture ;  but  appears,  in  most  cases,  very  much  to  under-rate  the 
productiveuess  of  the  soil. 
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an  enlightened  government,  the  produce  of  Egypt 
might  be  greatly  varied,  improvetl,  and  augmented. 


DCXCIL  In  fact,  the  present  government,  how- 
ever barbarous  and  despotic,  is  not  wholly  insensible 
to  the  advantages  which  might  be  derived  from  a 
more  scrupulous  attention  to  the  arts  of  husbandry. 
Ibrahim  Pasha,  during  his  campaigns  in  the  Morea, 
appears  to  have  been  struck  with  the  commercial  im- 
portance of  olive  plantations ;  many  of  which  he 
destroyed.  Soon  after  his  return  to  Egypt,  he 
commenced  clearing  all  that  extensive  district  lying 
between  the  tomb  of  Mohammed  Lars,  his  own 
Divan,  and  the  Aqueduct,  of  the  prodigious  mounds  of 
rubbish,  —  many  of  them  exceeding  seventy  feet  in 
height, — which'  had  been  accumulating  there  from 
the  period  of  the  foundation  of  Cairo.  In  this  useful 
work  seven  hundred  and  fifty  carts,  each  drawn  by 
two  oxen,  were  daily  employed,  together  with  a 
number  of  excavators,  and  about  two  thousand  chil- 
dren of  both  sexes,  under  the  direction  of  forty  or 
fifty  men*  The  birkets  and  hollows  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood were  filled  up ;  and  a  space  of  ground  of 
about  six  square  miles,  having  been  thus  cleared  and 
levelled,  was  planted  with  olive  trees,  which  bore 
fruit  the  second  year.  His  grounds  at  Koobah  were 
laid  out  in  a  similar  manner ;  and  both  plantations 
now,  perhaps,  contain  one  himdred  and  eighty  thou- 
sand trees.  The  produce  is  pickled  and  sent  to  the 
fleet. 
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DCXCIIL  Ibrahim  Pasha  is  very  punctual  in 
the  payment  of  his  work-people.  The  wages  of  a 
child  are  thirty  paras  per  day :  excavators,  drivers, 
and  overseers,  able-bodied  men,  obtain,  upon  an 
average,  two  piastres,  or  sixpence,  per  day*  In  the 
garden?  of  Sheikh  Ibrahim,  chief  of  the  Shiah  sect 
at  Cairo,  are  about  twelve  trees  of  the  cassia  fistula, 
which  produce  annually  three  thousand  piastres. 
This  fact  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  Ibrahim 
Pasha,  he  immediately  caused  several  hundreds  of 
these  trees  to  be  planted  along  the  new  carriage-road 
leading  in  a  straight  Hue  from  the  Defterdar  Bey's 
palace  at  Castel  Jubarm  to  the  college  of  Kasserlyne. 
This  road,  not  yet  quite  completed,  is  about  sixty 
feet  broad,  and  has  a  footpath  on  either  side.  The 
cassias  are  planted  twenty-five  feet  apart.  In  avenues 
of  sycamores  the  space  between  the  trees  is  seldom 
less  than  forty  feet.  Among  the  various  species  of 
trees  recently  introduced  into  Egypt,  the  teak  is 
considered  by  far  the  most  vahiable  ;  it  being  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Traile,  the  English  botanist,  that  it 
wiU  thrive  there  as  well  as  in  India.  About  a  dozen 
seeds  having  been  sent  as  a  present  to  Ibrahim  Pasha 
from  Hindoostan,  they  were  sown  in  the  English 
garden  at  Rhouda,  towards  the  close  of  18^29, 
Three  of  them  took  ;  and  in  two  years  one  of  the 
specimens  had  reached  the  height  of  nine  feet.  A 
Turkish  officer*  walking  in  the  garden,  happening  to 
observe  the  straightness  and  beauty  of  the  tree, 
thought  it  would  make  a  good  mibooU  and  with  one 
stroke  of  his   sabre  levelled   it  with   the  ground. 
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Several  years  ago  Mr.  Briggs  introduced  the  mango 
into  various  parts  of  Egypt ;  but  the  specimen  planted 
at  Slioubra  is  the  only  one  which  has  survived.  This, 
however,  now  bears  fruit ;  but  his  Highness,  too  im- 
patient to  enjoy  his  new  possession,  has  always 
plucked  it  green.  An  attempt  has  likewise  been 
made  to  naturalise  the  pine-apple ;  several  hundreds 
were  planted  at  Shoubra  aud  Alexandria ;  but, 
through  neglect  and  niisraanagement,  they  have  all 
perished.  Ibraliim  P^isha's  pine-apples  have  sue* 
ceeded  better  in  the  English  garden  at  Rhouda. 
The  coffee  tree  has  been  tried  in  Lower  Egypt,  but 
without  success.  Several  plants  have  also  been  sent» 
as  an  experiment,  into  the  Said  ;  but  whether  or  not 
the  climate  will  prove  more  congenial  to  their  growth, 
is  unknown.  Those  who  are  engaged  in  these  under- 
tdcings  appear  to  be  ignorant  that,  in  hot  countries, 
the  coffee  tree  requires  to  be  planted  in  the  shade  of 
trees  of  more  elevated  growth,  and  will  not  flourish 
in  the  sun.*  To  ensure  its  growth  in  the  Said, 
therefore,  it  would  be  necessary  to  commence  with 
plantations  of  sycamore. 

DCXCIV.  In  the  agricultural  economy  of  the 
Arabs  there  is  one  very  remarkable  practice,  not 
noticed,  I  believe,  by  any  traveller,  and  which  came 
to  my  own  knowledge  altogether  by  accident*  Pre- 
vious to  my  voyage  up  the  Nile,  I  had  frequently 


*  This  has  been  found,  by  repeated  expenntetits,  m  the  coffee  pl&nt- 
ations  of  Yemen  imd  Brazil. 


t8    TRANSPLANTATION  OF  FOREST  TREES, 

visited  and  ridden  near  the  Latin  convent  of  Alex- 
andria J  a  large  wealthy  establishment,  situated  a 
little  to  the  west  of  the  city,  in  the  midst  of  barren 
naked  sands.  On  my  return,  howeverj  in  the  springs 
I  observed  a  large  quadrangular  space  in  front  of 
the  edifice,  surrounded  by  full-gro\\Ti  date  palms.  It 
seemed  as  if  Aladdin  had  been  at  work  there  with 
his  lamp.  The  branches,  all  but  their  extreme 
points,  were  carefully  tied  up  in  mats,  giving  the 
trees  the  appearance  of  so  many  large  brooms ;  small 
mounds  of  loose  earth  had  been  ca.st  up  about  the 
roots  :  in  «hoit,  they  had  been  newly  transplanted. 
Upon  inquiry,  I  found  the  practice  had  prevailed  iu 
Egypt  from  time  immemorial.  Digging  up  the  tree 
with  a  large  quantity  of  earth  about  its  roots,  they 
transport  it  on  the  backs  of  camels  to  the  new 
grounds ;  where  it  is  replanted  before  the  slightest 
injury  has  been  effected  by  the  removal  from  the 
primitive  soil.  In  Hindoostan  the  hirgest  forest 
trees  were  transplanted  in  full  growth,  by  the  agency 
of  elephants,  during  the  rtourishing  period  of  the  Mo- 
gul empire,  when  arts  and  luxury  were  at  their  height. 
It  is  somewhat  surprising,  therefore,  since  the  practice 
is  known,  that  the  Pasha  should  refrain  from  adoniing 
with  small  groves  the  naked  grounds  about  his  palace 
on  the  Cape  oF  Figs ;  where  shade  and  verdure  only 
are  wanting  to  render  his  residence  delightful. 


DCXCV.  In  Mr.  Wallace's  gardens,  at  Alex, 
andria,  I  beheld  the  impregnation  of"  the  female 
palm  by  the  introduction  of  the  pollen  of  the  male. 
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Tlic  former  tree  is  said  to  be  infinitely  more  nu- 
merous than  the  latter,  and  when  tliey  g^row  togetlier 
promiscuously  in  a  state  of  nature,  the  process  of 
impregnation  is  carried  on  by  the  winds.  Owing, 
probably,  to  the  neglect  of  the  Arabs,  there  is 
at  present,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alexancbia,  an 
insufficiency  of  male  palms  ;  so  that  they  are  annually 
compelled  to  procure  the  fertilising  dust  from  llam- 
leh,  or  some  other  distant  town.  By  what  signs  they 
discover  the  precise  moment  when  the  fecundation 
should  take  place,  I  know  not.  Practice,  perhaps, 
and  constant  study,  as  in  the  caprification,  or  aitihcial 
ripening  of  figs,  w^hich  has  prevailed  from  time  imme- 
morial in  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  may  teach 
them  to  distinguish  with  nicety  the  proper  season  :  a 
stranger,  however,  perceives  no  difference  in  the 
appearance  of  the  tree  ;  but,  if  the  process  be  omitted, 
no  truit,  they  assert,  can  be  expected  that  year.  I 
witnessed  the  operation  in  the  beginning  of  April. 
Tlie  gardener,  with  a  basket  filled  with  the  flowers 
of  the  male  palm,  ascended  the  tree,  by  the  aid  of 
a  hoop  passed  round  the  trunk  and  his  own  body,  as 
the  negroes  climb  the  cocoa  palms  in  the  West  Indies. 
Arrived  at  the  top,  and  having  gently  opened  the 
female  flower,  he  introduced  the  inverted  flower  of 
the  male,  and  bound  them  together  by  soft  grassy 
filaments.  The  same  thing  must  be  done  for  each 
raccmus,  or  cluster.  Among  the  Orientals,  who, 
though  naturally  lewd  and  licentious,  experience  the 
enervating  inHuence  of  their  climates  at  a  very  early 
age,  the  flower  and  pollen  of  the  male  palm,  which 
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exhale  a  very  peculiar  odour,  are  taken  as  stimulaiits,* 
Though  the  process  of  ioipregnating  the  female  palin» 
in  the  raanner  above  described,  appears  to  have  pre» 
vailed  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  • —  being  noticed 
by  Theophrastus, — it  may,  nevertheless,  be  unne- 
cessary ;  as  nature,  no  doubt,  produced  dates  previous 
to  this  contrivance.  It  woukl,  perhaps,  be  sufficient 
to  plant,  in  every  palm  grove,  a  number  of  male 
trees,  and  allow  the  fecundation  to  be  effected  by 
nature.  Perhaps  the  dates  tlnis  produced  might 
be  smaller  and  of  an  inferior  quality;  but  the  love  of 
gain  prevents  persons  from  making  the  experiment. 

DCXCVI*  Before  we  attempt  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  the  Pasha's  revenue,  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
necessai7  to  enter  into  a  few  preliminary  details* 
Under  the  Mamalooks  a  certain  amount  of  taxes  and 
contributions  was  annually  levied  upon  each  district, 
or  cluster  of  villages,  sometimes  at  one,  sometimes  at 
another  season  of  the  year  ;  and  if  the  necessity 
of  the  Beys  required  it,  a  second  collection  was 
made  within  the  year.  The  fedan,  or  Egyptian  acre 
Was  made  the  basis  of  these  assessments  j  but  no 
exact  admeasurement  of  the  land  was  effected*  In 
Upper  Egypt,  where  the  river  not  inundating  the 
fields,  landmarks  are  of  permanent  duration,  an  an* 


•  The  same  practiccg  as  we  !eani  from  theciirious  work  of  K^mpfcr, 
prevails  in  Mcsopotaa^ia  and  Persia,  —  **  Poll  is  tlraclimsE  unius  pondere 
assumptua,  dicitur,  ad  cieiidam  libitlinem,  timjorem  praestare  efficadam^ 
qu^  ipse  embryo,  qu6d  vel  ex  tcminah  haiku  eonjiciaa,  queiii  ejtspirftt 
pnegrairem/'  —  Am<^Uuies  E^oiicd:,  p»  697. 
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cient  valuation  of  the  fedan  was  adhered  to ;  but 
upon  the  subversion  of  the  authority  of  the  Beys,  a 
more  regular  system  was  adopted  by  Mohammed  Ali* 
Throughout  the  whole  of  Egypt  the  cultivable  land 
was  annually,  and  sometimes  twice  a  year,  subjected  to 
an  exact  measurement ;  and  the  taxes,  instead  of 
being  levied  from  the  district  at  large,  were  propor- 
tioned to  the  number  of  fedans,  and  collected  at  the 
period  of  the  first  harvest.  Regular  Turkish  tax* 
gatherers  were  likewise  appointed,  to  check  the  ex- 
actions of  the  Coptic  scribes,  and  village  Sheikhs. 

DCXCVIL  The  fiscal  regulations  of  the  Pasha, 
regular,  intelligible,  and  impartial  in  their  oper- 
ation, promised  to  be  advantageous  to  the  country  j 
but  the  general  amount  of  the  taxes  was  considerably 
Augmented.  Under  the  Beys,  violence,  and  sudden 
tumultuous  exactions,  were  chiefly  to  be  dreaded. 
An  officer,  passing  through  the  country  at  the  head 
of  his  troop  of  horse,  would,  perhaps,  demand  from 
the  village  Sheikh  a  score  of  sheep,  a  cow,  or  a 
bu£Silo;  or  turn  in  his  steeds  to  graze  among  the 
com- fields.  To  these  injuries,  insults,  perhaps,  of 
of  the  most  unpardonable  kind,  might  be  sometimes 
added ;  his  wife,  his  daughter,  his  son,  being  wrested 
from  his  amis,  to  be  reduced  to  degradation  and 
infamy.  From  such  wrongs  they  were  delivered  by 
Mohammed  Ali.  But,  at  the  same  time,  miscalcu- 
lating the  capabilities  of  the  country,  and  directing 
his  attention  rather  to  the  revenue  his  projects  rg* 
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quired,  than  to  the  sums  which  nnight  be  drawn  from 
the  fellali  without  reducing  him  to  beggary,  his 
Highness  accumulated  the  burdens  of  Egypt,  im- 
poverishing and  oppressing  the  popuhition  whom  he 
defended  from  capricious  and  iniquitous  exactions. 
Nevertheless,  persons  were  still  found  about  the 
court  who  thought  the  Arabs  were  becoming  too 
rich.  Accustomed  to  every  species  of  despotism,  the 
peasants,  — who  now  no  longer  disguise  their  dissatis- 
faction, —  feared,  indeed,  at  that  period,  to  describe 
their  real  condition ;  and,  if  questioned  by  any  of 
the  grandees,  would,  doubtless,  terminate  every  reply 
with  some  loyal  exclamation;  as,  *Kjod  recompense 
him  in  paradise!  God  prolong  the  life  and  per- 
petuate the  government  of  our  Lord  1 " 

DCXCVIII.  The  work  of  impoverishment,  how- 
ever, proceeded.  Not  content  with  augmenting  the 
taxes,  his  Highness,  with  a  disingenuousness  un- 
wortliy  of  any  government,  attempted  to  mystify  the 
peasants  respecting  the  size  of  their  own  fields,  by 
diminishing  the  dimensions  of  the  fedan ;  so  that  the 
man  who  formerly  owned  two  hundred  acres,  now 
saw  himself,  by  the  magical  power  of  the  Pasha,  in 
possession  of  two  hundred  and  ten,  for  which  in- 
crease he  was  of  course  required  to  pay  in  proportion* 
Excepting  during  the  last  year  of  the  Mamalook 
government,  ivhen,  being  prepared  to  abandon  the 
country,  the  Beys  extorted  by  menaces  and  \iolence 
the  utmost  farthing  that  could  be  wrung  from  the 
peasants,  the  fedan  had  never  been  assessed  at  more 
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than  twelve  pataks  •  in  the  most  fertile  clistriets,  and 
from  six  to  eight  in  the  inferior*  On  the  destnietion 
of  the  Beys,  a  tax  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  pataks  per 
fedan  was  levied  throughout  the  country  ;  except  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  large  towTis,  where,  the  land 
being  of  greater  vahie,  was  taxed  at  the  rate  of 
sixteen  pataks  per  fedan.  But  from  the  fiehls  roinul 
Cairo,  and  the  rice  grounds  of  the  Deita,  eighteen, 
and  twenty-six  pataks  per  fedan,  were  respectively 
levied. 


DCXCIX,  The  principle,  however,  recognised  in 
this  mode  of  levying  the  taxes  is  perfectly  just ; 
operating  like  an  income-tax  on  a  properly  graduated 
scale.  But,  in  pursuing  his  plan  into  its  various  rami- 
fieations,  his  Highness  exhibited  an  utter  incapacity 
for  inventing  and  carrying  into  effect  a  rational  system 
of  finance  ;  though  it  is  not  uncommon  for  persons, 
ignorant  of  human  nature,  to  attribute  the  evil  con- 
sequences of  this  incapacity  to  a  malignant  delight  in 
oppression.  Perhaps  the  Pasha  himself,  were  he 
consulted  on  the  point,  would  prefer  the  charge  of 
wickedness  to  that  of  incompetence  ;  but  the  queKtton 
is  not,  what  is  most  agreeable  to  Mohammed  Ali, 
but,  what  is  true  ?  Neither  do  I  mean  to  infer  from 
his  failure  in  this  important  branch  of  state-science, 
a  general  incapacity,  or  meanneiwi  of  intellect, — for 
I  regard  the  Pasha  as  a  man  of  genius, — but  the 
entire  absence  of  that  knowledge,   theoretical  and 

*  The  pfttak,  merely  a  nominal  coin,  eonsiiti  of  90  ptiit  j  Of  8| 
piastres*  ♦  ^      ' 
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practical  J  which  nothing  but  a  political  education 
can  bestow.  Yet  his  Highness  considers  himself  a 
great  statesman  ;  and,  from  an  anecdote  related  to 
me  at  Alexandria,  it  is  clear  that  he  still  prefers  the 
Oriental  style  of  ruling.  Salt,  formerly  British 
Coiisui-General  in  Egypt,  wishing  to  ingratiate  him- 
self with  the  Pasha,  by  instructing  him  more  deeply 
in  the  arts  of  tyranny,  procured  a  Turkish  transla- 
tion to  be  made  of  Macchiavelli's  "  Prince,"  and  pre- 
sented it  to  his  Highness.  After  allowing  the  spell 
a  sufficient  time  to  operate,  and  finding  in  his  \iirious 
audiences  no  allusion  made  to  the  translation,  he  one 
day  ventured  to  introduce  the  subject,  by  directly 
demanding  of  the  Pasha  his  opinion  of  Macchiavelli, 
**  My  opinion  of  him,"  replied  Mohammed  Ali,  **  is, 
that  he  was  a  mere  babbler.  We  have,  in  Turkish, 
Uao  word^  worth  more  than  his  w^hole  book  1  **  At 
this  termination  of  his  courtier-like  adventure.  Salt 
was  so  much  confounded,  that  he  omitted  to  enquire 
the  nature  of  this  brief  vocabulary  of  tyranny  j  but 
we  may  venture  to  supply  the  omission  with 
**  plunder'*  and  **  kill."  After  all,  however,  the 
Pasha's  secret  opinion  of  the  *^  Prince"  may  not  be 
so  unfavourable  ;  unless  we  suppose  that  the  grave 
h'ony  of  the  republican  writer,  unmasking  the  arts  of 
despotism  while  pretending  to  funiish  it  with  arms, 
may  not  have  escaped  Mohammed  Ali,  though  it  im- 
posed upon  Salt. 

DCC.   To  proceed,  however,  with  the  taxes. — No 
ingenuity  was  exhibited  in  the  partition  of  the  burden 
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upon  the  various  members  of  the  body  politic,  though 
by  this  means,  as  in  the  case  of  the  human  body,  almost 
any  weight  cotild  have  been  supported.  The  greatest 
pressure  fell  upon  the  weak,  and  ruin,  consteraation, 
and  famine  were  the  necessary  consequences.  Little 
or  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  nature  of  the  articles 
cultivated  by  the  husbandman, —  though  some  are 
much  more  productive  than  others,  —  or  to  the 
quality  of  the  soil,  which,  in  different  parts  of  the 
valley,  exhibits  many  different  degrees  of  fertility.  On 
the  contrary,  excepting  as  regarded  the  greater  or 
less  proximity  to  the  large  cities,  the  country  having 
been  duly  partitioned  into  a  certain  number  of 
fedans,  an  equal  tax  was  levied  on  the  whole.  In  this 
his  Highness  was  only  an  imitator  of  the  East  India 
Company,  who  have  thus,  throughout  a  large  portion 
of  Hindoostan,  thrown  many  millions  of  acres  out  of 
cultivation,  the  ryots  abandoning,  of  course,  all  but 
the  best  land.  But  he  quickly  showed  himself  more 
able  than  his  masters;  for,  while  the  company,  by  their 
injudicious  mode  of  taxing,  actually  lose  the  revenue 
which  a  more  statesmanlike  system  of  finance  would 
produce,  he  boldly  pronounced  all  the  lands  of  Egypt 
to  be  of  equal  value,  and  taxed  them  accordingly. 
The  peasant  had  still,  as  in  the  case  of  the  salt,  the 
liberty  of  making  use  of  his  lands  or  not,  as  he  pleased; 
but  with  the  understanding  that,  under  all  circum- 
stances, the  tax  must  be  paid.  In  one  district  of  Upper 
Egypt,  several  hundred  fcdans  of  inferior  land  were 
divided  among  the  peasantry*  in  proportion  to  their 
supposed  means  of  cultivating  them^  and  these  they 
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were  compelled  to  till,  to  sow,  to  water  with  great 
labour  and  expense,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
the  land-tax,  which  frequently  consumed  nearly  the 
whole  produce.  In  some  cases  the  peasants  paid  the 
tax,  but  left  the  lands  fallow,  calculating  that  the 
cost  of  culture  would  exceed  the  value  of  the 
harvest. 


DCCL  By  degrees,  however,  the  Pajsha  proceeded, 
like  Pharaoh  in  the  days  of  Joseph,  to  consummate 
his  grand  scliemc  of  appropriating  the  whole  land  of 
Egypt  to  himself.  The  first  step  was  made  by- 
seizing,  in  the  most  fertile  districts,  a  number  of 
fields,  for  which  the  proprietors  were  indemnified  by 
the  grant  of  an  equal  extent  of  ground  elsewhere  j 
and  these  government  possessions  were  cultivated  by 
corvees.  The  example  of  the  Pasha  was  iuunediately 
followed  by  the  Mamoors,  Kaimakans,  and  Sheikhs ; 
who,  on  a  smaller  scale,  were  each  ambitious  of 
rivalling  their  lord.  To  this  succeeded  the  system  of 
universal  monopoly,  which  has  been  already  described* 
The  revenue  of  every  villages  in  Egypt  had  hitherto 
been  divided  into  twenty-four  hfrafs^  or  nominal 
parts,  each  of  which  might,  in  most  villages,  be  pur- 
chased by  private  individuals,  either  from  the  Defter- 
dar  Bey,  acting  as  principal  agent  to  the  Porte,  or 
from  the  Pasha  himself,  Pei"sons  who  thus  purchased 
a  portion  of  the  village  revenues,  were  denominated 
MouUezhm^  or  **  proprietors  ;"  and  they  constituted^ 
throughout  the  country,  a  vei*y  large  and  respectable 
class.     This  purchase,   however,   included   not   the 
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7nm^  or  land-tax,  which,  in  every  part  of  the  Turkish 
empire,  is  regarded  as  due  to  the  Sultan  ;  but  the 
miri,  amounting,  in  Egypt,  to  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  paras*  per  fedan,  being  deducted,  the  re- 
mainder, called  JbiZj  —  which  five  or  six  times  ex- 
ceeded the  miri,  —  became  the  property  of  the 
Moultezims,  or  of  the  Pasha, 

DCCIL    Immediately   on    the  expulsion   of  the 

Mamalooks^  his  Highness  appropriated  to  himself  the 
revenues  of  all  the  villages  which  had  belonged  to 
them,  or  any  of  their  partisans ;  yet  the  number  of 
Moultezims  not  comprised  in  this  prescription  wag 
still  considerable  ;  but  numerous  shares  of  the  village 
revenues  belonged  to  a  totally  different  class  of  per- 
sons. From  various  passages  in  classical  history,  we 
learn  that,  among  the  ancient  kings  of  Persia,  it  was 
customaiy  to  reward  public  services,  or  gratify  do- 
mestic favourites,  by  a  transfer  of  the  revenue  of  a 
town  or  city,  as  in  the  case  of  Themistocles.  Pre- 
cisely the  same  is  the  practice  of  the  Porte  which,  in 
token  of  gmtitude  or  favour,  had  conferred  upon 
various  individuals  certain  portions  of  the  faiz  in 
Egypt ;  and  these  donations  of  the  sovereign  had 
been  invariably  respected  by  the  most  rebellious  Beys. 
Nevertheless,  the  confusion  arising  out  of  the  pre- 
tensions of  so  many  claimants,  offered  considerable 
obstacles  to  the  collection  of  the  revenue.  This  must 
be  admitted,  even  by  the  most  prc^judiced.     Some 


*  Two  pkgU^cs  and  thirty^^bt  paras* 
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reform  was,  therefore,  necessary;  and,  accordingly, 
Mohammed  Ali,  desirous  of  sinipHfying  the  operations 
of  government,  and  pressed,  moreover,  by  the  enor* 
mous  expenses  of  the  Wahabi  war,  sequestrated  all 
these  imperial  grants,  indemnifying  the  proprietor  by 
by  an  annuity  from  the  treasuiy.  For  this  proceed- 
ing, the  exactions  and  tyramiy  of  the  Moultezims 
afforded  a  sufficient  justification ;  but  the  claims  of 
all  these  persons  on  the  faiz  were  hereditary,  whereas 
their  indemnification  consisted  in  a  life-annuity, 
inferior  even  to  the  annual  income  they  had  hitheito 
poSvSessed :  and  it  was  this  that  constituted  the  fla- 
gitious injustice  of  the  measure.  From  this  day  for* 
ward,  the  rank  maintained  by  each  of  these  families 
wholly  depended  on  the  life  of  the  father;  at  whose 
death  they  descended  into  obscurity  and  poverty} 
while,  by  the  same  event,  the  treasury  was  delivered 
from  a  troublesome  claimant. 


DCCIIL  The  disturbed,  unhappy  state  of  the 
country  for  many  centuries  furnished  the  goverment 
with  a  new  pretence  for  spoliation.  During  the  wars, 
insurrections,  and  forays  which  had  visited  every 
province  and  district  in  the  land,  several  proprietors 
had  lost  their  title-deeds  ;  their  rights,  however,  being 
well  known  in  the  villages,  this  circumstance  had  not 
hitherto  been  urged  in  invalidation  of  their  claims. 
But  all  persons  making  application  to  the  treasury 
were  now  required  to  prove  their  rights  ;  as  many  as 
failed  being  immediately  struck  oflF  the  list  of  pen- 
sioners.    It  must,  however,  be  observed  that,  in  this 
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particular  instance,  the  government  stood  in  a  very 
difficult  positiOD  ;  since,  by  admitting  the  rights  of 
individuals  destitute  of  all  legal  instruments  in  sub- 
stantiation of  their  claims,  a  road  would  have  been 
thrown  open  to  endless  imposition.  Such  of  the  Moul- 
tezims  as  possessed,  in  the  villages,  landed  property 
which  they  farmed  themselves,  were,  for  the  present, 
allowed  to  retain  it,  subject  to  the  ordinary  taxes.  In 
the  meantime  heavy  contributions  were  imposed  upon 
each  village  comni unity,  which  might  be  paid  in 
money  or  com,  the  latter  to  be  transported  to  the 
warehouses  of  Rosetta  or  Alexandria.  Prepanitory, 
also,  to  the  grand  and  daring  act  of  injustice,  which, 
it  is  evident,  his  Highness  even  then  contemplated, 
an  office  was  establii^hed  expressly  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  the  complaints  of  the  fellahs  against  their 
landlords;  who,  ignorant  of  the  snare  they  were  laying 
for  themselves  by  an  ostentatious  display  of  wealth 
and  power,  constantly  augmented  the  burdens  of  their 
tenantry,  to  obtain  additional  means  of  luxury  and 
extravagance.  These,  who  might  be  regarded  as  the 
Egyptian  aristocracy,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  hum- 
ble ;  for  which  purjiose  the  Pasha,  like  our  Heniy  VII,, 
appeared  to  favour  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
peasantry,  while  he  opposed  those  of  the  great* 


DCCI V,  Another  source  of  revenue  was  now  dis- 
covered ;  which  was,  a  tax  of  six  pataks  per  fedan  on 
all  the  rizaks,  or  pious  foundations,  existing  in  Egypt, 
amounting  in  the  whole,  to  665,000  fedans  of  land. 
The  people,  whose  religious  feelings  were  outraged 
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by  this  measure,  exclaimed  against  its  injustice ;  the 
Sheikhs,  overwhehned  with  reproaches,  represented 
to  his  Highness  that  it  must  involve  the  ruin  of  the 
mosques,  schools,  cisterns,  and  other  pubHc  establish- 
ments, supported  by  the  revenues  of  these  lands  ; 
but  to  no  purpose ;  the  tax  was  rigidly  enforced-  The 
taraeness  with  which  these  acts  of  oppression  were 
submitted  to,  emboldened  the  Pasha  to  proceed  still 
further.  Finding  the  number  of  these  charitable 
institutions,  and  the  revenues  attached  to  them,  to  be 
very  considerable,  a  pretext  was  sought  for  converting 
them  into  the  property  of  the  govemnicnt.  They 
resembled,  to  a  certain  extent,  church  property  in 
Europe,  except  that  more  benefit,  perhaps,  w^as  de- 
rived from  them  to  the  public;  and  consisted  of 
revenues  assessed  on  the  villages  for  the  repair  of  the 
mosques,  tombs,  and  sacred  cities,  and  for  the  main- 
tenance of  schools,  saints,  and  the  families  of  poor 
ulemas.  The  policy  of  allowing  the  indefinite  in- 
crease of  a  revenue  of  this  kind,  in  the  hands  of 
private  individuals,  and  liable  to  be  perverted  to 
improper  purposes,  may  very  justly  be  doubted.  Its 
amount  was  enonnous,  exceeding  eight  thousand 
purses  in  Upper  Egypt  alone.  His  Highness,  there- 
fore, upon  due  consideration,  determined  to  appro- 
priate to  himself  this  charitable  fund,  undertaking,  at 
the  same  time,  to  fulfil  at  the  expense  of  the  treasury 
all  the  purposes  for  which  the  rizaks  w^ere  instituted. 


DCCV.  These  prelimuiary  steps  being  taken,  the 
Pasha  proceeded,  on  the  first  of  February,  1814,  to 
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execute  }m  long-projected  scheme  for  reducing  every 
man  in  Egypt  to  the  rank  of  a  pauper,  dependent  on 
his  bounty.     But  he  waiited  the  courage  to  carry  this 
most  odious  measure  mto    effect,  in  person  ;    and, 
therefore,  feigning  the  necessity  for  a  jouniey  into 
the   Hejaz,  he  departed  from    Egypt,    leaving   the 
Kihaya  Bey  to  execute,  at  his  own  peril,  the  terrible 
orders  he  had  received.  Accordingly,  this  officer,  with 
a  firmness  and  intrepidity  worthy  of  a  better  cause, 
on  the  day  above  mentioned,  issued  the  ordonnance, 
which  was  to  carry  consternation  and  mouniing  into 
every  house  in  Egypt,  — ^declaring  all  the  lands  in  the 
country  the  property  of  the   Pasha,     The  Sheikhs, 
in  the  ntniost  terror  and  consternation,  immediately 
waited  on  him,  remonstrating  against  the  injustice 
of  the  measure,  which  deprived  so  many  families 
of  their  estates ;    but  the  Kihaya  replied,  that  such 
were    the    orders    of    his  master,    which    he   dared 
not  recall.     It  was,  however,  agreed  that  a  petition 
should  be  drawn  up,  and  forwarded  to  the  Pasha. 
Observing  that  their  husbands  submitted,  without  a 
struggle,  to  be  reduced  to  the  most  abject  condition 
of  slavery,   the  women,   burning   with    indignation, 
repaired  in  great  numbers  to  the  mosque  of  el  Azhar, 
dislodged  the  students,  and  accused  the  Sheikhs  of 
pusillanimity  and  cowardice.      Late  in  the  evening, 
however,  they  were  prevailed  upon,  by  evasive  pro- 
mises, to  return  to  their  homes.     ITiis  female  tumult 
being  regarded  by  the  Kihaya  Bey  as  the  fore-nnmer 
of  a  genera!  insurrection,  the  Sheikhs,  suspected  of 
fomenting  the  disturbance,  were  convoked,  and  over* 
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awed  by  indistinct  menaces :  the  petition  they  had 
drawn  up,  instead  of  being  despatched  to  the  prince, 
was  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  city ;  one  of  their 
number,  accused  of  dissipating  the  fortune  of  his  wife^ 
was  condemned  to  death,  and  executed ;  and  thus 
the  whole  land  of  Egypt  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Mohammed  AU  with  the  loss  of  one  single  life. 


DCCVL  TJie  existence  and  nature  of  his  High- 
nesses monopohes  of  trade  have  already  been  spoken 
of.  In  addition  to  these  he  now  proceeded  to 
monopolise  every  production  of  the  soil,  every  article 
forming  the  ordinary  food  of  the  inhabitants  ;  so  that 
an  artificial  scarcity  is  maintained,  by  which  the 
expenditure  of  every  individual  in  the  country  has 
been  augmented  three  or  four-fold.  Wheat  is  pur- 
cha8(;d  by  the  government,  in  Upper  Egypt,  at  twenty- 
five  piastres  per  ardeb,  and  re-sold  at  Cairo  at  one 
hundred  and  twenty.  Beans,  one  of  the  principal 
articles  of  food  among  the  poor,  are  bought  up,  and 
doled  out  to  the  people  at  the  same  enormous  rate  of 
profit.  The  prices  of  beef,  mutton,  fish,  &c.  have 
been  increased  in  proportion.  A  novel  property  tax- 
called  yi/rrf^f,  has  likewise  been  imposed,  by  which 
every  man  in  Egypt  is  compelled  to  contribute  accord- 
ing to  bis  supposed  capacity  of  bearing  the  burden* 
The  amount  of  the  sum  thus  produced  it  would  be 
difficult  to  ascertain ;  but  it  must  be  ver)^  considerable, 
since  every  menial  servant ;  every  person  living  on 
fixed  annual  wages ;  every  artlzan,  whether  European 
or  n^ve»  in  the  service  of  the  government  j  every 
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public  officer  of  employe,  pays  annually  the  amount 
of  one  month's  iitipend*  Precisely  the  same  rule  is 
observed  in  the  house  tax,  called  mlyan  /  by  which 
the  proprietor  is  compelled  to  pay  annually  one 
month's  rent,  whether  the  house  be  occupied  or  not* 
At  the  time  of  the  general  spoliation  of  1814,  the 
lands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  large  towns  were  left  in 
the  possession  of  their  proprietors;  but  the  taxes 
have  been  at  length  increased  to  such  an  amount,  that 
they  now  exceed  the  value  of  the  produce.  An  anec* 
dote  related  to  me  at  Alexandria  will  illustrate  this 
position.  Michael  Surur,  British  Vice-Consul  at  Da^ 
mietta,  inherited  an  extensive  date  plantation,  pro- 
ducing a  considerable  income  ;  but,  by  the  constantly 
increasing  exactions  of  the  Pasha,  this  property  has 
been,  for  several  years,  rendered  of  no  value  to  its 
possessor.  He  has,  therefore,  annually  petitioned  for 
permission  to  root  up  the  trees,  or  that  his  Highness 
would  be  pleased  to  accept  of  the  fruit,  instead  of  the 
taxes  ;  but  hitherto  without  effect.  All  the  villages 
in  Egypt  are  answerable  for  the  payment  of  the  taxes 
in  mlido  ;  i.  e.  if  one  IncUvidual  be  idle  or  extrava^ 
gaet,  his  debt  towards  government  must  be  dis- 
charged by  his  more  industrious  and  economical 
neighbour* 


DCCVIL  In  illustration  of  the  above  historical 
eketch,  and  as  a  faithful  picture  of  the  present  con* 
dition  of  the  \illagers,  I  insert  the  following  brief 
narrative  and  dialogue  given  me  by  a  native  :  —  At 
Axxtf  says  h&f  we  fastened  our  boat  close  to  the 
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village  of  Ulbeit;  where  I  landed  with  my  kawass  to 
obtain  a  supply  of  bread  aiid  milk.  The  iiihabitaDts, 
however,  if  we  might  credit  their  stories,  far  from 
being  able  to  comply  with  our  demands,  absolutely 
had  themselves  nothing  to  eat.  Suspecting  that  this 
affectation  of  poverty  arose  from  the  fear  they  would 
not  be  paid  for  what  we  might  consume,  I  directed 
my  steps  to  the  Sheikh's  house,  being  guided  thither 
by  the  cries  of  his  people,  laid  iinder  the  Htick*  W? 
found  him  seated  at  his  door  upon  a  straw  mat,  with 
the  Turkish  tax-gatherer  on  his  right  hand  \  on  hi* 
left  stood  his  Kiateb,  and  two  do^en  fellahs,  mea 
and  boys,  armed  with  naboots,  who  acted  as  his 
body-guard.  Being  in  the  Turkish  costume,  attended 
by  a  silver  stick,  and  equipped  with  a  double-bar- 
relled gun,  I  resolved  to  try  the  effect  of  certain  airs 
which,  in  my  intercourse  with  the  Turks,  I  had 
learned  to  assume  with  singular  dexterity.  Accord* 
ingly  approaching  this  august  assembly,  I  sat  down, 
calling  for  my  pipe,  and  saluting  the  Sheikh  in 
Turkish,  with  the,  **  Aksham  heir ;"  **  nassal  sen  ?  ** 
^*keifinis  el  mi?*'  **  ne  yapayorsoon  ?"  (viz.  Good 
evening  ;  how  are  you  ?.  are  you  in  health  ?  what  are 
you  doing?)  to  which  he  replied;  **  Ver}^  well,  thank 
God/*  **  Welcome,  are  you  well  ?  are  you  well  ?*'  at 
the  same  time  placing  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and 
carrying  it  to  his  lips  and  forehead,  each  time  I  an- 
swered, I  then  saluted  the  Turk;  but,  in  imitation 
of  their  own  insolent  demeanour,  first  demanded  in 
a  loud  voice  who  he  was.  My  kawass  who  knew  him, 
answered,'  that  **  he  belonged  to  the  Kbasu6,  and  was 
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levying  tribute  in  tlie  villa}j;es  on  this  side  Menouffieh/* 
On  receiving  this  intelh'gence,  I  turned  towards  him 
vnth  an  air  of  peculiar  condescension,  saying,  **Pek 
ei,  pek  ei,'*  and  at  the  same  time  requested  the 
Ske'ilth  to  send  immediately  for  bread  and  milk  suf- 
ficient for  twelve  people.  This  order  he  transTnitted 
to  hiH  chief  man,  who  despatched  four  or  five  servants, 
with  as  many  **  Yallahs/*  and  blows  of  his  chtbstick, 
to  procure  the  things  we  demanded.  They  soon 
returned,  bringing  a  large  quantity  of  cow's  milk 
und  several  loaves  of  fresh  bread,  in  return  for  which 
I  gave  them  a  four-piastre  piece.  The  Sheikh,  how- 
ever,  refused  all  remuneration^  complimenting  me 
by  saying  I  was  a  government  officer,  and  therefore 
fully  entitled  to  refreshment  free  of  cost.  I  then  bade 
the  men  keep  the  money  as  a  present,  at  the  same 
time  telling  the  Turk,  that  if  they  w^ere  in  arrears 
with  the  Khasn^,  they  were  now  in  a  condition  to  pay 
a  portion  of  the  debt*  On  the  strength  of  my 
liberality,  I  felt  disposed  to  assume  still  further  im- 
portance, asking  many  questions,  which,  together 
*!th  the  answers,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  were 
as  follows. 


DCCVIII.  Question,  What  is  the  name  of  this 
beautiful  village  ? 

Answer.  Ulbeit  —  Ulbeit — (Jram  several  voices). 

Q,  My  father,  how  many  inhabitants  are  there 
here? 

^.  About  two  thousand  five  hundred. 
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Q.  Before  the  great  "  KubM"  (plague),  about 
two  years  ago,  how  many  people  had  you  ? 

A.  More  than  six  thousand, 

Q,  Do  your  people  cultivate  as  many  fedans  at 
present  as  they  then  did  ? 

A.  {Kiateb  and  Sheikh,)  Yes,  yes,  my  son, 

Q.  Have  you  the  same  number  of  Sakias  as  for- 
merly? 

A.  We  have  very  few,  God  is  great  and  mer- 
cifuL    God ! 

Q.  (  To  the  TurkS)  What  do  these  men  pay  to 
the  Effendini  ?  May  God  preserve  his  beard,  and 
make  his  face  bright ! 

A.  Janum  (my  soul)  1  in  the  Tefder  it  is  written^ 
this  village  should  pay  2.500  piastres  a  month  in 
money,  and  40CK)  piastres  in  goods ;  but  at  present 
we  are  unable  to  collect  more  than  three  purses  and 
a  half  in  money,  and  about  four  or  five  purses  in  pro* 
duce.     May  God  bring  confusion  on  their  heads  I 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  of  this  deficiency  ? 
u\  tA.  Who  knows  ?    See,  the  people  are  idle, 

Q.  (To  the  SketkL)  Do  your  people  eat  meat 
and  honey,  my  father? 

A.  Oh,  my  son  1  we  are  content  with  dhourra-bread 
and  a  little  milk. 

Q.  But  you  recollect,  do  you  not,  when  Ulbeit 
possessed  kine,  sheep,  goats,  plenty  of  money,  and 
good  clothes  of  many  colours  ? 

A.  Yes,  my  dear  son  !  and  you  see  to  what  we  are 
now  reduced.  There  is  no  butcher  in  the  place ;  and 
we  have  only  a  very  few  goats,  kine,  and  bufialoes. 
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( To  the  Turk.)  Has  this  place  sent  maoy 
young  men  to  the  Nizam  ?  —  At  the  mention  of  the 
word  **  Nizam,"  several  poor  little  children,  who 
were  peeping  at  us  around  the  corners  of  the  lanes 
and  from  the  house-tops,  ran  away  in  great  terror. 

jti*  I  believe  a  gi'eat  many,    God  is  God  I 

Q.  Are  they  fond  of  military  serTice  ? 

^.  They  are  Fellahs.     What  woidd  you  ask  ? 

You  see  now,  father,  how  clever  our  EfFendini  is. 
He  has  taken  away  most  of  the  young  men,  leaving 
only  a  few  to  cultivate  the  same  number  of  fedans 
as  before.  You  have  eaten  up  or  sold  the  cattle 
which  foimcrly  belonged  to  so  many  Sakias;  still  your 
wealth  is  augmented,  because  the  money  is  divided 
among  a  less  number  of  people.  God  is  merciful  I 
Let  us  give  praise  unto  God*  for  he  makes  the  Nile 
to  produce  corn,  and  all  things  in  great  abundance 
and  with  little  labour! 

Amen  I  Amen  I  resounded  from  all  sides. 

DCCIX.  The  amount  of  the  revenues  of  Egypt 
it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  ascertain  with  precision ; 
some  persons,  who,  from  their  position,  ought  to  be 
well  instructed  on  the  point,  entimating  them  at 
seven  millions  sterling,  and  others,  equally  well 
instructed,  at  not  more  than  four  millions.  All  the 
calculations  I  have  been  enabled  to  make  are  favour- 
able to  the  latter  estimate-  I  subjoin  a  compamtive 
Table,  (which  must,  however,  be  regarded  as  imper- 
ftct,)  of  the  revemies  collected  in  1821  and  1830; 
the  former  based  on  the  calculations  of  Mengiui 
the  Utter  on  a  letter  from  Alexandria, 
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State  of  the  Revbnijes  of  Srni 


;t- 


Amount  of  the  Land  Tax  •  —  w  ^::t:i 

Capitation  Tax  ....  .  . 

Duty  upon  certain  articles  regulated  by  an  administration  cdled 
tittle  khazneh,  the  details  of  which  are  as  follows:  ^ 

Cotton 

Wax 

Sugar 

Flax 

Indigo 

Honey 

Henna 

Hose-water 

Linseed 

Sesame 

Saffron 

Selgam  and  Lettuce  seed  j 
N.B, — The  above  articles  are  purchased  of  the  Fdlahs,  who 
reauired  to  deliver  them  at  the  Oovemment  warehouses. 
Duty  on  tne  Sale  of  Silks  and  Muslins  -  -        ';  w<? 

'    Com  •  -  - 

Date  Trees  -  -  -  -  -  . 

Hides  -  -  -  .  * 

Custom-house  Duties  at  Damiatta  and  Boolak 

Monopoly  of  Salt  and  Liquors,  and  Duty  upon  Boata,  and  oa  FU 
Produce  of  the  Customs  at  Suez  and  Koneu*  -  > 

Nett  Receipts  of  the  Mint  -  -  -  r 

Tolls  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  ... 

Custom-house  Duties  at  Alexandria  .  .  ^ 

Duty  on  Oil 

the  Sale  of  Mats  -  - 

Potash  at  Alexandria  -  -  - 

Produce  of  the  Fishery  in  Lake  Menxaleh  -  ^ 

. Tax  called  Karatch 

Monopoly  of  refining  Silver  and  manu£Eu:turing  Ck>ld  Laoe 
Duty  on  Com  bron^t  into  Cairo  -  -  - 

Natron  -  -  -  .  • 

the  Ferry  Boats  upon  the  Nile  -  •      .     . 

Okellas  •  and  Bazars  of  Upper  Egv^t 

Produce  of  the  Customs  of  the  Canal  Mahmoodyiah 

Old  Cairo  -  - 

Amount  derived  from  farming  out  Lake  Moeris  and  the  Canal  o 

Joseph             .            .            -  - 

Duty  on  Gold  Thread            -            -  -            -        r   - 

Liheritences               -  •                .            .- . 

Monopoly  of  the  Supply  of  Meat  -               -           .- 
Duty  on  the  Liquors  of  Upper  Egypt 
— -^  Dancers,  Jugglers,  and  public  Aitiusenients   .    t     .  . 
Sal  Ammoniac               •  -           -*.•.. 


*  CaniTaiifQrais. 
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21/100 

13,71*    E50 
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e^ooo 

fi,OlS 
3,500 

2,500 
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900 
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500 
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870 


^0 
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175/300    0    0 


6.000 
5,000 
5,000 
5/KK> 


2,333     6     8 
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ofSOO 
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175,000     0  0 

114^7   10  0 

&3,333     6  B 

66,666   \3  4 

55^00     O  0  i 

46^50    0  0  : 

&§316  13  4 

29,166   13  4  I 
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10;0m>  0     fl 

7^500  0     0  i 

ti.me  13 

6,666  13 

6,S50  0 


4 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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4,166  13     4  \. 
4,156  IS    4 


3,750    0  0 

3^333     6  6 

3  J  83   16  8 

2,616  13  4 

8,500    0  0 


t30,511     131    1  tfiW^Q  to     i  j      4£i7,«74   |^,m^OUVy 


ft5,000 


65^000 


30,000 

11,400 

7,000 

7,353 

6,271 

4.000 

12,000 

2,000 

6/»00 

2,300 

600 

300 

800 

SI50 

4,000 

500 

400 

2,500 

500 

500 
1,200 
2^00 

M)0 
1,000 
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1,406,£^    0    0 
437,500    0    0 


406,250    0    0 


11S,500     0     0 


225,000 
71,250 
43,750 
45,956 
39,IS»3 
25,000 
75,000 
72,500 
37,500 
15,625 
5,000 
4,875 


5,000  0  0 

5,E»37  10  0 

25,000  0  0 

3,125  O  0 

2,500  0  0 

15,625  0  O 

3,125  0  0 

3,125  0  fl 

7,500  0  0 

1«,50Q  0  0 

2a,lf5  0  0 

#»250  0  0 
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Brought  over 

Custom-house   Duties   of  8iout  on   Merchandise  brotigltt  b| 

Slave  MerchaTits  of  Darfour  -  -  - 

Cuatom-iiouse  Duties  of  Deraouy  on  ditto,  by  the  Slave  Merd 

of  Sennaar  -  -  -  , 

Duty  on  Merchandise  brought  overland  from  Syria 
Monopoly  of  Senna  -  ^  -  _  - 

Duty    on    the    Sale  of  Cattle  at    Embabeh    and    the  Plad 
Roumeyleh  -  -  •  - 


Expenditure 


Pav  of  the  regular  Troo[js  .  -  , 

Salaries  of  the  great  Oflicerij  of  State,  Heads  of  Department:!, 

penses  of  the  Pasha's  Palace,  Harems,  &c. 
Budget  of  the  Marine  ,  -  ,  , 

Pay  of  Turkish  Cavalry  and  Infantry 
Salaries  of  Civil  Servants  and  SeLTclaries  of  Departments 
Disburaements  for  public  Works,  viz.  Palaces,  Bridges,  Factories^i 
C^st  of  Articles  ini[>orted  from  Europe  hy  the  Pasha,  for  the  Utti 

ids  Manufactories  -  -  .    *        . 

Pay  of  Btxiouin  Troops  -  •  _ 

Embassies  to  Constantinople  at  different  Periods 
Bipen&es  of  building  Ships  of  War 
Presents  lo  the   Sheikhs  of  Villages,  to  Arabs,  Uni forms  of 

Ichaghasis,  and  other  Court  <L>fficer8,  at   the  Period  of  th 

Rhamadiin  and  Bairani  ... 

Pensions  granted  to  the  Motdtezims  (Proprietors) 

^^ various  Harems 

Extraordinary  Expenses^  Presents,  &c. 

Pensions  granted  to  Sheikhs,  Maintenance  of  Mosques,  Schools,! 

public  Cisterns,  as  a  Compensation  for  the  Rizaks,  Milita 

College,  Printing  Establishment,  SiC         -  •  . 

E^tpenses  of  the  Caravan  of  Pilgrims,  Maintenance  of  the  Mosqii 

of  Medina  and  Mekka         .  *  ^  . 

Expenses  of  the  Wady  Toumlat,  for  the  Plantation  of  Mulbe« 

Trees,  mid  Mauutiictnre  of  Silk        ,  -  « 

Compensation  for  Henti  formerly  enjoyed  by  the  Mouitesitns 
Expenaea  of  the  Kissoueh  •  •  • 


I 
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Total  Revenue  for  the  Year  1830 
T>ifibursemcnts 


]totexv\\t:  wJaovfc  Uiy^nditure  Ji  467,763 


1  ^iii^l^ 

^                    B£VENUES   ANB   EXPENDITURE. 

1 

■■ 

--iEg  YFT  —  continued. 

1 

^ 

1821. 

1830. 

Ptanm  PiaitrM. 

£         t.     d. 

Pqtvm, 

£                 M. 

d. 

239,511      131  1 

2.019,360  10     2 

497,974 

3,112,330  15 

0 

ft 

lib  vtgfiO 

2,166  13    4 

60 

'             375     0 

0 

^1 

1' 

tlfimbtoO 

1,666  13    4 

300 

1^75    0 

0 

^1 

120 

1,000     0     0 

200 
260 

1,250     0 
2,625     0 

0 
0 

H 

1 

1            50 

416  13    4 

1 

1 

240,141      131      2,0^4,610  10     2 

498,794 

3,118,930   15 

0 

Years  1821  and  1830. 

1821. 

1830. 

Puna. 

Jg           f.     rf. 

PunoL 

1     ^      *• 

d. 

100,000 

888,888    6    8 

120,000 

750,0(10     0 

0 

r 

j^ 

rM    JW,O0O 

200,000    0    0             68,000 

425,000     0 

0 

^H 

16,000 
15,000 

• 

133,333     6     8 
125,000     U     0 

1          60,000 
45,000 
38,000 
18,000 

375,000    0 
281,750    0 

237,5(10     0 
112,500     0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

I 

1' 

• 
• 

- 

- 

17,460 

109,125     0 

0 

12,000 

100,000     0     0 
.         -         , 

15,000 
12,000 

10,500 

93,750     0 
75,000     0 
65,625     0 

0 

0 
0 

lb 

10,000 
it    in 

83,333     6     8 

1 

6,000 

50,000    0     0    ,            3,500 

6^000 

-        -        -        1            2,500 

i 

21,875     0 
37^00    0 
15,625    0 

0 
0 
0 

'  1, 

»1  • 

1,800 

15,000     0     0    ,            4,350 

27,187  10 

0 

i^ 

1,700 

,13,..   :».«0 

14,166   13     4 
11,666  13     4 

2,200 

13,750     0 

0 

• 

I- 

i 

1,200 
•     SOO 

10,000     0     0 
2,500    0    0 

j 

189.400         1,633^7     «    8    |        4«l,»70 

2,661,187  10 

a 

n 

^      t".....  i      -^.r:.,,      „,i    , 
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CQUKCIL   OF    ALEXANDRU- 


DCCX.  Having  introduced  the  conipletest  state^ 
inent  I  have  been  enabled  to  procure  of  the  revenue** 
of  the  Pasha,  I  shall  here  subjoin  an  account  of  his 
Councils,  and  forces,  military  and  naval.     There  are 

two  Councils^  one  at  Cairo,  the  other  at  Alexandria, 
Of  the  former,  Hajji  Ibrahim  Effendi,  formerly 
Divan  Effendi,  is  President ;  but  as  this  institution 
differs  in  nothing,  excepting  the  name  of  its  members, 
from  that  of  Alexandria,  I  shall  confine  myself  to 
the  constitution  of  the  latter.  The  Council  of  Alex- 
andria (3IeJUs  el  Mashumrah)  is  composed  of  the 
ofScers  of  government  —  the  adminislrators  and  sub- 
administrators,  —  under  the  presidency  of  Moharem 
Bey,  Governor  of  the  city.  They  are  understood  ta 
take  cognizance  of  the  affairs  of  the  different  depart- 
ments of  government  ;  receive  all  requisitions  ;  and, 
like  our  Commissariat,  treat  with  merchants  for 
supplies  for  the  anny  and  navy.  Though  supposed 
to  be  constituted  on  an  European  model,  this  Coundl 
is  extremely  imperfect  in  its  fonnation,  and  still 
more  imperfect  in  its  mode  of  transacting  business. 
In  the  first  place,  all  its  members  are  wanting  in  the 
requisite  knowledge.  The  principal  object  of  the 
institution  was  to  create  emulation  among  the  various 
members  of  government  i  but  this  has  been  by  no 
means  accomplished •  For  as,  in  the  decision  of 
numerous  questions  respecting  their  various  depart- 
ments, they  are  mutually  each  other's  judges,  one 
man  is  careful  not  to  judge  his  neighbour  too 
harshly  to-day,  lest  he  should  mete  foith  to  him  the 
same  measure  on  the  morrow.  In  short,  they  are 
very  tender  of  abuses  j  and  therefore,  though  intended 
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as  a  check  on  the  officers  in  the  several  bratiches  of 
govemnieiit,  —  that  is,  on  themselves,  —  they  have 
hitherto  entirely  defeated  his  Higlmess's  intentions, 
This  result  may  be  paitly  attributed  to  the  original 
imperfection  in  the  constitution  of  the  CouncD  ;  for, 
the  responsibility  being  divided  between  so  great  a 
number  of  persons,  they  are  the  less  careful  in  their 
investigations.  Still,  the  Pasha  has  generally  abstained 
from  openly  interfering  with  their  decisions,  unless 
when  they  are  forcibly  appealed  against,  or  carry  ab- 
surdity on  the  face  of  theui.  They  meet  —  or  ought 
to  meet — every  night,  at  the  town  house  of  Moha- 
rem  Bey ;  and  persons  having  business  to  transact  are 
admitted  during  their  deliberations.  Pipes  are  strictly 
prohibited  by  the  Pasha,  —  who  was  apprehensive  they' 
might  otherwise  convert  his  Council  into  a  smoking 
part.y>  —  nevertheless,  they  consume  much  time  in 
trirting  matters,  and  transact  very  little  business. 
The  appearance  of  the  Council  is  unique  :  assembling 
after  dark  in  a  spacious  matted  apartment,  the  Pre- 
sident takes  his  station  on  the  divan,  at  the  uppor 
end  of  the  room,  while  the  inferior  Areopagites  seat 
themselves  on  their  hams,  in  a  double  Ihie  extending 
the  whole  length  of  the  chamber,  with  lantenis 
before  them.  In  this  uneasy  posture,  like  so  many 
frc^  in  a  pantomime,  they  deliberate  on  the  welfare 
of  Egypt.  WTien  they  are  not  speaking  all  together, 
the  Vice-president  constitutes  himself  the  mouth  of 
the  assembly,  while  a  single  secretary  fiillils  the 
duties  of  reporter*  Several  other  Councils, — as  the 
War  Council,  the  Council  of  Police,  &c.^ — have  been 
instituted  ;   but,  bcitig  only  so  many  shadows,  per- 
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R^ctly  destitute  of  lead  or  authority  in  the  Sistiiv  l^qr 
are  unworthy  of  all  consideration.  The  upper  aod 
lower  houses  of  Farliainent,  of  which  so  idiicIi  ksi 
been  said  in  Europe,  entirely  escaped  my  reseanittp 
Neither  has  the  punishment  of  death  been  abofahwi, 
as  has  been  frequently  stated ; — an  Arab  wis  exe- 
cuted at  Alexandria  a  few  days  before  my  de- 
parture ;  —  but  it  may  be  said  w^ith  truth  thatj  in 
general^  the  Pasha,  whose  will  is  the  only  lam  in 
Egypt,  is  not  sanguinary  in  his  punishments, 

DCCXI.  Upon  the  constitution  of  the  Egypbaa 
amiy  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  many  delailsi 
since  we  shall  insert  the  official  statement  fumisbed 
by  his  Highness  himself.  It  may,  however,  be 
remarked  that,  in  this  recapitulation  of  his  forces^ 
we  discover  numerous  corps  of  what  Demosthenes 
used  facetiously  to  denominate  '*  paper  armies,* 
which,  being  easily  raised  and  maintained,  make  a 
distinguished  figure  in  the  majority  of  royal  bulletins. 
Besides,  all  civil  servants,  all  manufacturers  of  cotton 
and  sugar, — with  their  servants  of  every  rank, — 
all  couriers,  telegraph-workers,  cooks,  bakers,  &c,  in 
the  most  remote  degree  connected  with  the  govern- 
ment, the  army,  or  the  navy,  have  been  pressed  into 
the  list,  where  they  look  as  warlike  as  the  same 
number  of  Bedouins.  Deducting  all  these  supple- 
mental soldiers,  his  Highnesses  effective  forces,  by  sea 
aiul  land,  including  the  Bedouins  at  his  disposal,  will, 
jH'rhaps,  be  found  to  amount  to  about  one  hundred 
iwl  twenty  thousand  men.  But  this,  considering 
|Ih«  retciuites  of  the  country,  is  a  large  army  ;  much 
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too  large  to  be  peniianently  tnaintained*  In  Egypt, 
as  I  have  already  remarked  on  several  occasions,  the 
population  is  inadequate  to  supply  the  fields  with 
iabourers,  and  the  cities  with  ailisatis.  Every  man, 
therefore,  removed  from  the  exercise  of  rural  industry 
to  the  army  or  fleet,  must  cause  a  proportionate  im- 
poverishment of  Egypt,  and  deficit  in  the  Pasha's 
revenue. 


DCCXIL  Of  this  truth,  however,  Mohammed  Ali 
is  himself  convinced ;  for,  when  he  commenced  the 
organisation  of  the  new  troops,  aware  of  the  scantiness 
of  the  original  Arab  population,  he  attempted  to  sup- 
ply the  deficiencies  in  his  armies  with  black  slaves  from 
Kordofan,  Sennaar,  and  other  countries  of  the  interior, 
partly  purchased  from  Tripoli,  partly  from  the  slave 
dealers  at  Cairo,     But  the  physical  constitution  of 
these  Negroes  was  soon  found  incapable  of  resisting 
the  effects  of  the  climate.      When   Ibrahim    Fasha 
undertook  the   expedition    to   the    Morea,    he   was 
accompanied  by  six  or  eight  hundred  black  soldiers, 
whom    he  intended  to  constitute  his  body  guard  ; 
but,  although  no  epidemic  prevailed  in   the  army, 
the  greater  number  of  them  died  during  the  voyage. 
It  is  supposed,  however,  that  Mohanmied  Ali's  prin- 
cipal reason  for  invading  and  conquering  the  black 
countries  was  to  convert  them  into  a  nursery  for 
soldiers ;  and  that  afterwards,  though  disappointed  in 
this  view,  he  retained  all  those  useless  provinces  to 
swell  the  extent  of  his  dominions.      When  the  Pasha 
saw  that  the  negroes  would  not  live  in  Egypt,  or  any 
of  the  more  northern  climates,  no  alternative  was  left 
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him  but  to  submit  unconditionally  to  the  Porte>  or  to 
take  the  fellahs  from  the  plough,  to  defend  the  in- 
dependence of  their  country*  Tlit-  plan  recom- 
mended by  Mengin  •  of  keeping  up  the  population 
of  Eg)^t  by  importations  of  blacks  has  accordingly 
proved  unsuccessful.  Even  the  animals  from  the 
interior  —  such,  for  example,  as  the  giraffe, — are 
unable  to  endure  an  Eg)^tian  winter.  Nothing 
now  remains,  therefore,  but  to  favour,  by  a  wise  and 
mild  administration,  the  increase  of  the  indigenous 
race ;  and  to  encourage,  by  rewards  and  honours,  the 
immigi-ation  of  warlike  adventurers  from  the  over- 
peopled kingdoms  of  the  north, 

DCCXIIL  Of  the  commander-in-chief  by  whom 
the  energies  of  the  Pasha*s  vast  military  armaments 
are  directed,  I  have  already  spoken,  in  treating  of  the 
affairs  of  his  harem  ;  but,  previous  to  detailing  his 
achievements  in  Syria,  I  shall  add  a  few  remarks  on 
his  public  character.     In  the  earlier  part  of  his  liie, 
Ibrahim  Pasha  acquired  much  celebrity  by  his  wars 
in  the  Hejaz  ;   but  it  was  still  the  celebrity  of  an 
ordinary  Turkish  gencrah     His  character  and  genius 
were  not  properly  developed  until    the  Greek   war 
brought  him  in  contact  with  Europeans,  and  taught 
him  to  view  with  satisfaction  the  innovations  of  his 
father,  which  he  had  at  first  regarded  with  something 
more,  ])erhaps,  than  indifference.     From  that  period 
the  temper   and  disposition  of  his  miiul  appear  to 
have  undergone  a  complete  change.     He  now  learned 
properly  to   estimate  the  value  of  Euro|)ean  civUis- 
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ution,  which,  he  clearly  saw,  indude*  the  eknientH  of 
political  and  mihtary  power  ;  and  the  reflections 
arising  out  of  this  conviction  have  had  a  great  effect 
in  softening  and  ameliorating  his  character.  Those 
who  have  lived  much  in  his  society  represent  him  as 
a  man  of  acute  observation  ;  and  so  stem  and  uncom- 
promising in  his  actions,  that  his  orders  produce 
more  effect  on  the  apathy  of  the  Turks  even  than 
those  of  the  Pasha  himself.  As  a  general,  he  is  siaid 
to  be  distinguished  by  that  great  excellence,  the 
possession  of  a  quick  military  eye.  His  decisions  are 
promptly  formed,  and  executed  with  im|x*tuo8ity ; 
and,  on  occasions  of  great  emergency,  being  totally 
regardless  of  personal  danger,  he  himself  sometimes 
leads  an  attack.  He  has  been  accused,  perhaps 
justly,  of  committing  great  ravages  in  the  Morea; 
and  the  European  admirals,  who  commanded  at  the 
battle  of  Navarino,  reproach  him,  moreover,  with  bad 
faith.  But  this,  notwithstanding  the  eulogiums  of 
Lord  Strangford,  is  a  defect  nearly  general  among 
the  Turks,  who  regard  duplicity  and  prevarication  in 
the  light  of  political  virtues.  Perhaps,  however, 
Ibrahim  had  still,  at  that  time,  to  learn  the  value  of 
honesty  and  candour  in  treating  with  civilised  nations. 
In  person  he  is  about  the  middle  size,  and  of  rather 
ordinary  countenance ;  but  he  has  the  quick  pene^ 
trating  eye  of  the  Pasha,  with  a  more  stern  and  for- 
bidding aspect.  Possessing  an  energetic  mind  and  an 
active  body,  though  somewhat  inclined  to  corpulence, 
he  requires  much  exercise  j  and  therefore  never  enjoys 
m>  high  a  state  of  health  as  during  his  military 
campaigns. 
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LIST    OF    THE 


SUtioot  of  Uw  Troopc 


Mog. 


Bcdouim. 


Frank*. 


Hawua: 
Irregular 
Cavalry, 


Mekka  and  the  Hejaz    - 
Egypt 

The  Black  Countries     • 
Island  of  Candia      - 
Army  of  Asia 
Workmen  in  the  Arsenal  1 
of  Alexandria     -      -J 


NAVAL  FORCE. 

Mirmiran  (Admiral)  -  1 
Mirleen  (  Vice-Adnural)  1 
Miralai  (Colonel)  -  1 
Lieutenant-Colonels  -  4 
Majors  -  -  -  13 
Aids-de-Cainp  -  30 
C^tainE  and  Officers    735 


Sailors 


785 
16,000 

16,785 


177 


668 
604 


15 


700 
700 
484 


34 


4,098 


1,551 


211 


5,370 


15 


8,358 


3,435 


16,785 
25,143 
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pasha's  forces. 


Artillery 
Corps. 


BalUgiet: 

Sanpercaiid 

Hinenw 


Regular 
Cavalry. 


Regular 
Infantry. 


Totolof 
Soldien. 


Tbtalof 

Soldiers  and 

Sailors. 


Generals, 
Ofllccrf,  E^ 
ploy^  of  all 

Kinds,  and 

their  Attend. 

ants. 


Grand 
Totala. 


4,102 
2,258 


101 
2,989 

852 


2,670 
5,292 


6,870 

17,437 

5,157 

5,004 

35,542 


6,971 

27,198 

5,157 

5,004 

43,942 


6,971 

27,198 

5,157 

5,004 

43,942 

8,358 


4,707 

25,598 

1,215 

3,159 

33,519 


6,357 


3,942     I  7,962 


70,011 


83,272 


113,415 


67,988 


In  the  different  Military  Schools :  — 

In  the  Staff,  and  at  Kasserhnc            -           -            -  1,526 

In  the  Military  and  Naval  Schools  of  Alexandria       -  1,250 

Sub-administrators         .....  300 

Translators,  Clerks,  &c          -            -            -           -  412 

3,488 


13,223 

53,011 

7,460 

8,163 

82,944 

8,356 


16,785 


190,444 


3,468 
193,93S 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


CHARACTER,    TOWER,   AND    RESOURCKi  OF    MOHAMMED  AI>I — TUHIL' 

taH    COKTEMPT    OF    THE    ARABS  —   ANECDOTE FRIENDiffiP    DE- 

TW8IM  THE  SCLTAN  AND  PASHA  —  REVElSOErUL  DESIGNS  OF 
THE  PORTS  —  JANISSARIES  —  MENACES  OF  THE  EULTAN  ^ — MO- 
HAMMED AL]*S  RESOLUTION  OF  SEI2IN0  ST.  JEAN  D*ACRE  — 
^UARHEL  WITH  THE  TASHA  OP  SAIDA  —  INSURRECTION  IH 
BOSNIA — RECALL    OF  THE  TURKISH  FLEET  —  INVAKIOK    OF  SYRIA 

—  BECEPTION     OF     THE     TURKISH      ENVOY     AT    ALEXANDRIA   

EFFORTS    OF    THE    8ULTAN     TO     KNCJACJE    THE     EU  ROTE  AN    STATES 

IN    HIS    QUARREL PABHA^S     ATTEMPTS    TO     STIR    UP     ROUftlELlA 

AND  ALBANIA — ORDERED  TO  RAISE  THE  StEOS  OF  ST*  JEAN 
D*ALRE  — DEMANDS  SAIDA  AND  DAMASCUS  —  ATTACKS  OSMAN 
PASHA —  DECLARED  A  REBEL  AND  TRAITOR —  PANIC  AND  DI8- 
TER^ION  OF  THE  TURKISH  FORCES  —  DEFEAT  Of' THE  TURKS 
AT  KERA —  INSURRECTION  AT  CAIRO  —  SANGUINARY  EXECU- 
TIONS—ASSAULT AND  SURRENDER  OF  ST.  JEAN  D'ACRE  — 
NARRATIVE  OF  AX  EYE-WITNESS  —  EXCESSES  OF  THE  VICTORI- 
OUS   ARMY— ^SURRENDER     OF     DAMASCUS^ — BATTLE    OF    HOM8  

ANECDOTE  OF   THE  EGYPTIAN  GENERAL—  SURRENDER  OF  ALEPPO 

—  DEFEAT  OF  HUSSEIN  PASHA  —  StrRRENDER  OF  ANTIOUU  — 
OCCUPATION  or  SKANDEROON  —ANECDOTE  —  MILITARY  SEVERITY 

—  REJOICINGS  AT  CAIRO  —  IBRAHIM  ARRIVES  AT  ADANA  —  DE- 
FEAT OF  THE  TURKS  IN  THE  DEFILES  OF  MOUNT  TAURUS  — 
rKTJTlON  OF  THE  INHABITANTS  OF  KASTAMUNI  —  OPPRESSION 
OF  THE  TURKISH  GOVERNORS  —  DISUNION  IN  THE  IMPERIAL 
DIVAN  —  DEFEAT  OF  THE  TURKS  AT  KONIAU  —  IBRAHIM  MARCKES 
VFOH   CONSTANTINOPLE. 


DCCXIV*  Since  nothings  perhaps,  could  ^ve  a  more 
just  idea  of  the  character,  power,  and  resources  of 
Mohammed  Ali  than  a  history  of  the  recent  Syrian 
War,  which,  crowded  with  remarkable  events  and 
sanguinary  battles,  terminated  in  the  complete  triumph 
of  the  Egyptian  anus,  a  concise  recapitulation  of 
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cimiinstances  appears  to  baaog*  m  some 
to  the  subject  of  this  work.  For,  m  en* 
to  make  known  the  dunder  of  the 
Egypdaas,  and  of  the  extraordinaty  man  by  whom 
tkar  destiny  is  at  present  regulated*  it  seemed  ne* 
cesBuy  to  follow  them  into  action,  and  obsen^e  how 
tlwuc  peasants,  whom  I  saw  tamely  submit  to  despo- 
liaai  at  home,  would  behave  in  the  fields  when  trained 
hf  discipline,  and  hrought  faee  to  face  mth  their 
flndent  hereditary  oppressors.  Nothing  could  ex* 
ceed  the  contumely  and  scorn  with  which  the  Turk^ 
previous  to  this  war,  regarded  the  Arab  cultivator, 
who,  like  the  Pencst  of  Thessaly^  or  the  Pericecus  of 
Crete,  was  looked  upon  as  a  servile  rustic,  bom 
slavishly  to  till  the  soil  of  his  masten  An  anecdote 
will  illustrate  this.  An  envoy  from  the  Porte,  on 
arriving  at  Alexandria  some  time  before  the  war  in 
Syria,  was  received  with  afflihility  and  distinction  by 
the  Pasha»  who,  in  order  to  impress  on  his  mind  a 
high  idea  of  the  power  and  resources  of  Egypt, 
showed  him  his  palace,  forts,  arsenal,  and  fleet*  When 
he  had  beheld  the  whole,  the  envoy  coldly  observed, — 
«*  Your  Highness,  I  see,  is  blessed  with  many  ex- 
cellent possessions  :  but  one  thing  you  want."  "  And 
what^"  demanded  llu*  Pasha,  "is  that  one  thing?" 
•*  An  army :  for  w^hat  are  Arabs  ?  Look  at  our 
Turks  \  have  you  any  soldiers  like  them?"  "Your 
Excellency  is  entirely  mistaken,"  replied  Mohammed 
All,  with  earnestnesis  :  **  my  Arabs  are  excellent 
soldiers;  ajid  when  the  day  arrives  to  put  the  matter 
to  the  test»  mm  shall  see  /" 
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DCCXV.  Shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Greek 
war,  it  became  evident  that  the  friendly  understanding 
between  the  Sultan  and  the  Pasha  was  a  nia^k^  which 
concealed  jealousy  on  the  one  hand,  and  apprehension 
of  vengeance  on  the  other.  The  conduct  of  Mo- 
haramed  Ali,  in  evacuating  Greece  at  tlie  desire  of 
the  Allies,  had  left  a  sting  in  the  mind  of  Mahniood; 
as  it  betrayed  a  disposition  to  set  at  nought  his  autho- 
rity, and  diminish  his  dignity  in  the  estimation  of 
foreign  powers,  by  disclosing  the  circuuistance  that 
the  actions  of  the  greatest  vassal  of  the  empire  were 
beyond  his  control  He  was  still  further  exasperated 
by  the  Pasha's  attempt  at  dissuading  him  from  the 
war  with  Russia  ;  and,  wlien  it  had  been  entered  into, 
by  his  withholding  the  aid  which  he  was  expected  to 
furnish.  Mahmood,  therefore,  if  he  deferred  the 
moment  of  revenge,  still  cherished  the  design. 
Klated  by  his  success  in  the  destruction  of  the 
Janissaries,  and  the  flattering  prospect  which  this  event 
seemed  to  unfold  before  him,  he  is  said  to  have  let  fall 
certain  menacing  expressions  which  were  not  unknown 
at  Alexandria.  Thus  the  question  was  merely  one  of 
time,  and  wlio  should  strike  the  first  blow  ;  and  the 
Pasha,  seizing  upon  a  favourable  moment,  determined, 
upon  calculation,  to  brave  the  odium  of  being  the 
aggressor,  by  possessing  himself  of  the  fortress  of 
St.  Jean  d'Acre,  the  k^y  to  Egypt  on  the  land  side, 
and  the  first  step  towards  the  conquest  of  Syria. 

DCCXVI.  For  this  proceeding,  fortutie  afforded 
him  a  plausible  pretext.     A  quarrel  Iiad  arisen  be- 
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tween  Mohammed  Ali  and  Abdallah,  Pasha  of  Saida, 
concerning,  a.s  lias  been  pretended,  certain  snms  of 
money  due  by  the  latter  to  the  foraier,  and  certidn 
Arab  fugitives,  who,  having  been  guilty,  perhaps,  of 
grievous  delinquencies,  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
Pashalik  of  Abdallali,  and  obtained  his  protection. 
Their  differences  had  been  repeatedly  submitted  to 
the  Sultan,  who,  though  he  might  have  judged  be- 
tween them,  was  conscious  of  his  inability  to  enforce 
his  decisions ;  his  armaments,  having,  on  a  fonner 
occasion,  been  beaten  from  before  the  fortress  of 
St.  Jean  d'Acre,  in  which  Abdallah  had  shut  himself 
up,  and  where  the  Turks  had  exhibited  an  eminent 
proof  of  their  deficiency  in  military  science,  and  the 
means  of  conducting  a  siege.  The  Pasha,  embold- 
ened by  the  insurrection  in  Bosnia,  and  tlie  troubles 
w^hich  he  is  accused  of  having  fomented  in  other 
parts  of  the  empire,  now  threatened,  unless  justice 
w^re  done  him  in  a  regular  manner,  to  have  recouiue 
to  arms,  and,  by  marching  upon  Acre,  to  inflict  con- 
dign chastisement  on  Abdallah.  This  produced  the  de- 
sired effect  at  Constantinople.  To  avoid  the  dilemma 
in  which  such  a  proceeding  w^ould  have  placed  him, 
and  also  in  some  degree  to  control  the  movements  of 
his  dangerous  vassal,  the  Sultan,  fully  occupied  in 
suppressing  rebellions  in  the  European  provinces, 
appeared  to  coincide  with  his  views,  and  sent  out  the 
Captain  Pasha  with  a  fleet,  apparently  to  act  in  con- 
cert with  him.  But  when  the  various  measures  for 
securing  the  object  of  the  campaign  were  arranged, 
and  the  fleet  had  already  arrived  at  Rhodes,  new*s  of 
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the  suppression  of  the  insurrection  in  Bosnia,  —  which 
afterwanfs  proved  to  be  unfounded,  —  relieved  the 
iSultau  from  his  panic.  He  therefore  set  the  Pasha 
at  defiance,  and  recalled  his  fleet* 

DCCXVIL  Immediately  upon  this,  though  the 
year  was  drawing  near  its  close,  and  the  season  most 
unfavourable  for  such  an  undertaking,  the  Pasha 
pushed  forward  all  nt*cessary  preparations  for  the  ex- 
pedition ;  and,  to  the  dismay  of  Mahmood,  Ibrahim 
had  already  disembarked  in  Syria,  before  the  im- 
perial messenger,  despatched  from  Constantinople 
with  orders  to  suspend  openitions,  could  arrive  at 
Alexandria,  Thus  the  war,  which  was  to  terminate 
in  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire,  and  the  humi- 
liation of  the  Sultan,  was  commenced  under  the  im- 
perial auspices  ;  as  Ibrahim  actually  sailed  from 
Egypt  with  Mahmood's  finnan  in  his  possession. 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  statement  of  Mohammed  Ali, 
A  dirterent  version  of  the  facts  is  given  by  the 
Sultan,  who,  ashamed,  perhaps,  at  having  been  so 
palpably  over-reached,  denied  in  the  sequel  the 
authenticity  of  tliis  firman,  which,  he  insisted,  had 
been  forged*  But  his  conduct  throughout  the  war 
savoured  so  strongly  of  passion,  and  a  disposition  to 
blacken  his  adversary,  that,  whatever  was  the  nature 
of  his  cause,  it  cast  over  it  an  air  of  injustice ;  since 
none  but  the  wicked  and  tyrannical  poison  their 
pleadings  with  invective  and  calumny. 
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'  T)CCXVIIL  When  the  Sultan's  envoy  amrcd 
Alexandria,  he  was  received  in  the  usual    stvie 
courtesy.     Mohammed  AH,  who  is  a  master  ofdtfr-^ 
Kimulation,  affected  the  utmost  deference  for  the  im- 
perial orders ;  but  observed  that  the  expedition  had  ] 
wiledt  that  operations  had  commenced,  and  that^  if 
his  excellenev  would  wait,   he  should   shortlv  beur 
Imck  to  hh  sox'creiii:!!  the  keys  of  Acre.     On  ihit 
iXTiision*  however,  the  ambassador  was  an  able  man, 
tf»  deceive  whom  v\*ns   impracticable.     He  at   once 
[Hi3thed  aside  the  flimsy  veil  of  hypocrisy,  and  coming 
to  the  real  point,  demanded  w^hat  it  was  that  the  Pasha 
desirtn!  from  the  Porte,     "  To  keep  what  I  have^** 
he  replied  ;   **and   let  me  explain  to  you  my  policy 
mid  my  views,  in  a  few  words.     In  a  few  days  Acre 
will  be  mine.     If  the  Sultan  consent  that  I  shall 
keep   it,    1  will  stop  there ;  if  not,  I  will  take  Da- 
niascus*     There,  again,  if  Damascus  be  granted  me, 
I  will  stop  ;  but  if  not,  I  will  take  Aleppo  :  and  if 
the  Sultan  will  not  then  consent — who  knows?  — 
j4Uah  kerim  ! —  *  God   is  niereifuL*  "      The  Turk 
in  a  moment  saw  the  chanicter  of  the  man  with  whom 
Us  sovereign  had  to  deal ;   and  returning  to  Con- 
stantinople, counselled  Mahmood  to  grant  the  Pasha 
whatever  he  required*  and  make  peace  ;   '*  for,"  8aid 
ki^  •*  you  have  to  contend  with  a  man  of  sense  and 
who  understands  his  position*"  At  this  honeit 
ini   upright    conduct*    however,    the    Sultan    was 
juaily  oflended,  imd»  pretending  that  the   am- 
had  been  corrupted  by  bribery,  cast  hira 
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DCCXIX.  It  was  now  evident  that  the  sword  alone 
could  decide  between  them*  But  this  was  an  event 
which  Mahmood  had  by  no  means  anticipated  ;  and 
he  had  consequently  to  begin  his  preparations  for 
war  with  the  Pasha,  while  the  latter  was,  in  fact,  con- 
quering Syria.  Among  other  circumstances  which 
show  the  extreme  weakness  of  the  Porte  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  campaign^  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  during  the  continuance  of  the  siege  of  Acre,  — 
little  short  of  six  months,  —  it  was  unable  to  throw  a 
single  soldier  or  article  of  provisions  into  the  place. 
Mohammed  AH,  well  acquainted  with  the  resources 
of  his  enemy,  is  said  not  to  have  pushed  on  the  siege 
with  vigour,  from  the  hope  that  the  fortress  would 
shortly  surrender  in  despair,  and  thus  save  the  lives 
of  his  Arab  soldiers,  valuable  in  proportion  as  they 
were  few,  and  whom,  being  his  chief  reliance,  he 
could  ill  spare.  Besides,  the  principal  engineer  at 
first  employed^  was  an  incompetent  person,  whose 
incapacity  having  been  discovered,  other  engineers 
wme  sent  out  from  Egypt. 


DCCXX,  But  if  Mahmood  was  deficient  in 
military  resources,  he  could  not  be  accused  of  remiss- 
ness in  the  employment  of  such  arms  as  were  in  his 
power.  He  laboured  by  energetic  representations  to 
engage  in  his  quarrel  all  those  European  nations 
then  at  peace  with  Turkey,  skilfully  enumerating  the 
demerits  and  <imbitious  designs  of  the  Pasha,  and 
even  condescending,  perhaps  imprudently,  to  allude 
sarcastically  to  his  age  and  obscure  origin.  It  was 
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evident  that  the  Sultan^  having  beheld  with  uneasiness 
his  successful  expeditions  in  Arabia,  Kordofaii,  and 
Sennaar,  had  long  entertained  the  intention  of  re-^ 
moving   him.      Many    of  the   accusations   brought  i 
against  him  by  the  Sultan  were  probably  well  founded,  ' 
He  was  charged  with  having,  during  the  preceding 
year,  fomented  rebellion  in   Roumelia  and  Albania^ 
and  urged  Mustapha,   Pasha  of  Scodra,  into  revolt, 
by  letters  containing  offers  of  money,  soldiers,  and 
munitions  of  war,  which  had  miscarried,  and  fallen 
into    the  hands   of  the   Porte,     To   the  faihire    of 
shnilar  attempts  to  corrupt  his  loyalty,  was  traced  his 
supposed  animosity  against  Abdallah  Pasha,  governor 
of  Saida,  whom  he  was  now  investing,  by  sea  and 
land,  in  the  fortress  of  St.  Jean  d'Acre.     The  Porte, 
it  was  added,  apprised  of  these  proceedings,  had  com- 
manded him,  in  repeated  despatches,  to   raise   the 
siege,  and  retire  into  Egypt,  under  pain  of  its  se- 
verest displeasure :  but  to   these   he   had  returned 
evasive  replies,  still  persisting  in  his  rebellious  under- 
taking.     Nor  was  this  all ;  presuming  upon  his  own 
power,  and  the  weakness  of  the  Sultan,  he  had  even 
ventured  to  betray  his  plans  of  self-aggrandisement, 
by  making   a   foraial   demand    of  tlie  Pashaliks  of 
Saida  and    Damascus.     It  now,    therefore,   became 
necessary,  since  amicable  notifications  had  proved  of 
no  avail,   to  oppose  force  with  force ;  and  sea  and 
land  armaments  (Mahuiood  continued),  had  already 
been  put   in  motion  towards  Syria*     In  the  mean- 
while, Mohammed  Ali,  anticipating  the  movements 
of  the  Sultan,  had  attacked  Osmau  Pasha>  Beglerbeg 
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of  Tripoli ;  while,  by  sea,  his  fleets  had  captured 
sevend  Turkish  vessels,  despatched  with  corn  into 
Syria,  where  famine  was  already  beginning  to  be  felt. 
His  hostile  intentions  being  thus  manifest,  he  had 
been  declared  a  rebel ;  and  the  government  of  Egypt, 
Abyssinia  and  Candia,  granted  to  Hussein  Pasha, 
field^niarshal  of  Anatolia,  The  powers  in  alliance 
with  Turkey  were  consequently  prayed  to  restrain 
their  subjects  from  furnishing  the  traitor  with  arms, 
provisions,  or  aid  of  any  kind.  Such  was  the  first 
step  of  Mahmood*  But  in  this  recapitulation  of  his 
grievances,  while  descanting  on  the  ambition,  perfidy, 
and  ingratitude  of  hi.s  rival,  qualities  esteemed  laud- 
able by  many  princes,  more  especially  in  the  East, 
when  they  themselves  are  not  the  objects  of  them, 
the  Sultan  incautiously  and  unintentionally  allowed 
his  apprehension  of  the  Pasha's  power  to  appear; 
thereby  recommending  him  strongly  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  allies,  for,  in  politics,  power  includes  all 
the  virtues. 


DCCXXI.  In  Europe,  where  the  resources  of 
Turkey  and  Egypt  were  but  iniperfectly  known,  the 
Pasha  was,  by  many,  regarded  as  a  rash  adventurer, 
whose  ambition  was  conducting  him  to  his  destruc- 
tion. Much  stress  was  laid  on  the  appeal  made  by 
the  Sultan  to  the  fanaticism  of  the  people  of  Egypt, 
But  Mohammed  AH,  foreseeing,  perhaps,  from  afar, 
the  St  niggle  in  which  he  must  one  day  be  engaged, 
had  applied  himself  diligently,  and  with  success,  to 
the  eradication  of  this  fanaticism,  which  he  rightly  eon- 
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sidered  as  his  most  dangerous  enemy.     With  this  fact, 
however,   the  politicians  appear  to  have  been   iinac^ 
quaintcdt     Several  events  which   happened    in    the 
spring  of  1832,  had  contributed,  moreover,  to  en- 
gender suspicions  unfavourable  to  the  Pasha.     The 
siege  of  Acre  had  been    unaccountably   prolonged. 
Osman  Pasha,  Beglerbeg  of  TripoH,  and  Mehemet, 
governor  of  Aleppo,  having  succeeded   in    drawing 
together  a  considerable  force,  had  put  themselves  in 
motion  towards  the  south,  to  oppose  the  Arabs.     On 
receiving  intelligence  of  their  march,  Ibrahim,  leaving 
a  part  of  iiis  army  before  Acre,  advanced  to  meet 
them.     TripoH  had  already  fallen  into  the  possession 
of  the  Arabs.     To  recover  this  city,   of  which  he 
had  been  appointed  governor,  was  the  intention  of 
Osman  ;  that  of  Ibrahim  was  to  strengthen  the  gar- 
rison, and  maintain  possession  of  it.     Several  attacks 
had  already  been  made,   and  a  whole  battalion    of 
Arabs  cut  off  in  a  daring  sally.      The  immediate 
fall    of    Tripoli    was    therefore    regarded    by   the 
Turks  as  certain ;  but  on  the  arrival  of  intelligence 
that  Ibrahim  with  a  division  of  the  Egyptian  amiy 
was  rapidly  advancing  northward,   and  had  already 
reached  Badroon,  a  place  situated  on  the  sea-shore, 
six  hours*  march  distant,   Osman  was   seized  by  a 
panic,  and  abandoning  by  night  his  camp,  munitions, 
artillery,   provisions,    and   baggage,    took   to   flight, 
while   his  army  dispersed  themselves   in   straggling 
parties   through   the  country.     So    extraordinaiy  a 
circumstance,  unverified  by  weighty  testimony,  would 
unquestionably  appear  incredible ;    but  the   Sultan, 
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with  lamentable  impnideiice,  confirmed  the  charge  of 
CO  Weird  ice  against  his  general,  by  depriving  him  of 
his  rank,  and  ordering  him  to  retire  to  Amasia;  and 
this  fact,  coming  to  the  ears  of  the  Arabs,  aided  in 
creating  the  persuasion,  that  their  courage  and  im- 
petuosity were  supremely  dreaded  by  the  Turks, 
Destnictive  fires,  breaking  out  repeatedly  at  Con- 
stantinople about  this  period,  agitated  and  dis- 
couraged the  population  of  the  capital,  who  seemed 
to  have  some  invisible  enemy  confined  within  their 
own  walls. 

DCCXXIL  Osman  Pasha,  in  his  flight  from 
Tripoli,  and  before  the  order  of  the  Sultan  for  his 
recall  had  arrived,  halted  at  Homs,  where,  uniting 
his  forces  with  those  of  several  other  Pashas,  he 
thought  of  avenging  the  stain  which  his  honour  had 
received ;  and,  learning  that  Ibrahim  was  returning 
southward,  to  resume  the  operations  at  Acre,  cir- 
culated a  report  that  the  Egyptians  were  flying 
before  the  Turks,  and  marched  in  pursuit  of  them  to 
the  plains  of  Zera.  Ibrahim,  who  was  here  en- 
camped, perceiving  it  was  their  intention  to  give 
him  battle,  immediately  arranged  his  forces,  consist- 
ing of  three  regiments  of  infantry  and  regular  ca- 
valry, and  a  small  body  of  Bedouin  horse,  into  two 
divisions,  which  were  opposed  to  the  right  and  left 
wings  of  the  Turkish  army*  As  soon  as  the  artillery 
began  to  play,  which  was  the  signal  for  attack,  the 
Arabs  commenced  the  contest  by  charging  the  Turks ; 
who,  unable  to  resist  their  impetuosity,  turned  their 
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backs  and  fled,  while  the  Bedouins,  pursiiino^  them 
closely,  cut  off  a  considerable  number  during  the 
retreat.  These  skirmishes,  of  little  importance  in 
themselves,  served  to  heighten  the  courage  of  the 
Arabs,  by  habituating  them,  on  a  small  scale,  to  vic- 
tory. In  the  reports  transmitted  to  Constantinople, 
these  transactions  were  made  to  assume  a  different 
aspect.  The  Arabs,  it  was  said,  had  been  defeated, 
and  the  rebellious  Pasha,  humiliated  and  abandoned, 
was  soon  expected  to  atone  for  his  disloyalty  beneath 
the  bowstring.  Even  in  Egypt,  this  was  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Turks,  who,  faithful*  to  Mahmood, 
imprudently  hazarded  in  public  the  expression  of 
their  sentiments ;  which  was  inteqireted  by  Moham- 
med AH  to  signify  a  seditious  contempt  of  his 
authority.  An  insurrection,  in  fact,  being  organised 
in  Cairo,  and  on  the  eve  of  breaking  forth,  measures 
of  extreme  rigour  were  adopted  against  the  malcon- 
tents} great  numbers  being  seized  and  cast  into 
prison,  where  the  most  obnoxious  were  secretly  ex- 
ecuted, and  their  heads,  still  fresh  from  the  axe,  and 
dripping  with  blood,  rolled  forth  into  the  streets,  to 
terrify  the  disafFected,  These  sanguinary  execu- 
tions, beuig  repeated  nightly,  until  the  persons  most 
dreaded  were  cut  ofF,  the  disposition  to  revolt  was 
repressed. 

DCCXXIIL  However,  the  Pasha  now  began  to 
perceive  the  necessity  of  vigorously  urging  forward 
the  siege  of  Acre*  success  being  the  best  argument 
he  could  oppose  to  the  representations  of  his  enemies. 
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Tlie  spring,  moreover,  was  advancing,  and  with  it  the 
vast  preparations  of  the  Sultan  to  take  the  Weld. 
His  will,  therefore,  being  declared,  Ibrahim,  on  the 
2(jth  of  May,  ordering  the  generals,  colonels,  and 
chiefs  of  battalions  into  his  tent,  made  the  following 
arrangements  for  carrying  the  place  by  storm.  Ahmed 
liey,  general  of  brigade,  with  the  first  battalion  of 
the  second  regiment  of  infantr)%  was  directed  to 
mount  the  breaeli  near  the  tower  of  Kapoo  Boorjou  ; 
to  the  second  battalion,  the  breach  opposite  Nebi- 
Saleh  was  assigned,  and  to  the  third,  that  of  Zavie  } 
each  assaulting  party  to  be  supported  by  a  battalion 
in  reserve.  About  an  hour  after  midnight,  scaling- 
ladders  were  commanded  to  be  brought  to  the  trench 
near  the  tower  of  Kerim  Boorjou.  Each  officer, 
moreover,  received  particular  instructions.  During 
the  night  the  batteries  kept  up  a  continual  fire  upon 
the  city,  and  immediately  after  sunrise  the  order  for 
the  assault  was  given.  The  breaches  of  Zavi^  and 
Nebi-Saleh  were  at  once  carried ;  but  the  detach* 
ment  which  had  been  directed  against  the  tower  of 
Kapoo- Boorjou,  meeting  with  some  resistancei  ex- 
hibited signs  of  trepidation,  and  was  about  to  give 
ground.  Observing  this,  Ibrahim,  sabre  in  hand, 
advanced  towards  them,  and  succeeded  by  vehement 
menaces  in  arresting  their  retrograde  movement.  At 
the  same  time  the  reserve  advanced  to  their  support, 
and  while  a  part  of  the  men  kept  the  enemy  in  check 
by  a  well-directed  fire,  the  others  threw  up  an  in* 
trenchuient* 
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DCCXXIV.  In  the  city, the  Turkish  soldiers, whose 
numbers  had  been  reduced  to  about  two  thousand, 
with  the  chivalrous  Abdallah  Pasha  at  their  head,  ex- 
hibited eminent  proofs  of  bravery*  In  one  hour  and 
a  half  they  made  three  different  sallies,  and  though 
constantly  repulsed,  left  upon  the  minds  of  the  be- 
siegers a  high  itlea  of  their  indomptable  intrepidity. 
The  cannonading  continued  all  day  on  both  sides* 
At  the  breach  of  Zavie,  the  Arabs  having  penetrated 
to  the  gate  near  the  tower  of  the  Khazn^,  Abdallah 
Pasha,  followed  by  his  staff,  attacked  them  ia 
person,  and  driving  them  beyond  the  ditch,  where 
they  were  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  besieged,  they 
retired  under  the  cover  of  their  own  battery,  Ibra- 
him, supported  by  a  number  of  inferior  officers, 
endeavoured  to  bring  them  once  more  to  the  charge ; 
but  they  again  gave  way,  and  retired  before  the 
Turks*  He  now  ordered  one  of  his  chaooshes  to 
snatch  the  colours  from  the  standard-bearer,  and 
advance  towards  the  enemy.  The  soldier  refused  to 
deliver  them.  A  second  was  sent,  and  met  with  the 
same  refusal ;  but  the  standard-bearer  himself  now 
marching  forward  to  the  breach,  was  followed  by  the 
Arabs,  who  retunied  to  the  charge  with  so  much 
fury,  that  they  succeeded  in  reaching  the  parapet, 
from  behind  which  they  dislodged  the  enemy  with 
Stones,  Such  was  the  nature  of  the  contest  for  many 
hours,  a  series  of  successes  and  diiiastei-s,  more  fatal, 
however,  to  the  Turks  than  to  the  Ambs,  since,  their 
numbers  being  small,  every  man  was  missed.  At 
length  the  liring  ceased  on  both  sides  ;  and  this  sus- 
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pension  of  slaughter  continued  until  half  past  five  in 
the  afternoon. 

DCCXX  V.  In  this  intei^val,  the  principal  engineer 
was  directed  to  recoinioitre  a  part  of  the  wall,  where 
Ibrahim  supposed  the  scaling  ladders  might  be  suc- 
cessfully applied;  and  his  report  contirniing  the 
suspicion  of  the  general,  orders  were  issued  to  com- 
mence the  escalade.  As  the  operation  was  conducted 
in  the  teeth  of  the  enemy,  who  maintainetl  a  constant 
and  murderous  tire,  the  number  of  men  who  fell  in 
effecting  it  was  considerable  ;  hut  their  eflfbrts  were 
at  length  crowned  with  success,  and  a  party  of  !.orse 
also  throwing  themselves  into  the  town,  the  besieged 
perceived  that  all  iurther  defence  was  impracticable, 
and  demanded  quarter.*     Immediately  afterwards,  a 


♦  The  following  sketch  of  the  §icge  is  extracted  from  a  private 
letter:  — 

"  I  proceeiled  to  the  camp  of  Ihrahiai  Pasha,  by  the  way  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  fhi  riiy  urriviil  I  waa  treated  with  all  possible  distinction, 
being  provided  with  a  generars  tent,  nervants,  and  every  other  accom- 
modation.  The  next  aioming  hiti  Highneas  Kent  one  of  his  aidcji-de- 
camp  to  welcome  nic,  mid,  at  an  iindience  granted  shortly  afterwards, 
requested  I  would  remain  a  few  days  to  witness  his  first  attack  on  the 
city  of  Bt.  Jean  d' Acre,  As  this  proposition  coincided  with  my  own 
wishes,  I  readily  consented.  My  lent  being  sittmted  on  a  gentle  emi- 
nence overlooking  the  town,  I  enjoyed  a  full  view  of  the  entire  scene 
of  operations.  At  length  the  long  wished  for  day  arrived,  and  i  very 
imprndently  posted  ni)  self  under  cover  of  a  small  battery,  about  ten 
minutes*  walk  from  the  city.  This  position  was,  however,  quickly  ren- 
dered untenable,  for  the  enemy,  susfnycting  the  Pasha  was  stationed 
there,  opened  a  battery  of  four  guns  upon  it,  and  a  shell  burst  about 
two  paces  from  me,  to  avoid  which  I  threw  myself  prostrate  on  tlie 
ground.  If  any  spectacle  can  present  the  mind  with  an  idea  of  the 
horrors  and  fury  of  hell,  it  is  that  of  a  city  taken  by  assault,     From 
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deputation,  consistuig  of  certain  officers  of  taetSBery^ 
with  the  Mufti  and  Imam  of  Abdallah  Pftsha,  arrmd, 
imploring  the  clemencj  of  the  rictor.  Thejr  were 
graciously  received  by  Ibrahim,  who  promised 
his  protection,  and  even  allowed  the  officen  to 
their  arms.  To  Abdallah  Pasha,  life  only  was 
ranteed.  By  this  time  the  city  was  filled  with  soMien^ 
and  those  excesses  and  atrocities,  too  common  an  th^ 
storming  of  towns,  took  place.  Women  w<ere 
violated,  houses  pillaged;  but  such  property  m 
could  be  discovered  was  next  day  restored  to  the 
owners.  It  has,  however,  been  asserted,  upon  the 
authority  of  an  European  consul,  then  in  the  city; 
that  the  soldiers  of  Ibrahim  were  allowed  seven  dayv* 
sack  of  the  town ;  but  the  author  of  this  report  is  aa 
ardent  partisan  of  Abdallah  Pasha ;  and  it  may  be 
further  remarked  that,  since  Mohammed  Ali  aimed  at 
gaining  a  permanent  footing  in  Syria,  the  thing  itsdf 
is  improbable.  Abdallah  Pasha,  two  days  aft^  the 
taking  of  Acre,  was  sent  prisoner  into  Egypt,  where 
he  was  received  with  the  honours  due  to  a  brave 
man,  and  had  a  palace,  situated  on  the  island  of 
Rhouda,  assigned  him  for  his  residence. 


my  elevated  position,  I  could  perfectly  distinguish  all  the  movements 
of  the  troops ;  the  advance  of  the  difierent  parties  to  the  attack,  the 
planting  of  the  scaling  ladders,  and  the,  hurling  of  the  besiegers  firom 
the  walls,  as  they  vainly  attempted  to  mount  into  the  breach.  The 
assault  lasted  four  hours,  during  which  the  garrison  defended  dteni- 
selves  with  the  fury  of  Ibns.  The  batteries  were  enveloped  in  flaiae* 
and  the  tout  entemblc  presented  a  scene  at  once  magnificent  and 
appalling.*' 
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DCCXXVI.  The  tardy  preparations  of  the 
Sultan  at  length  cnabliop;  his  forces  to  take  the 
field,  and  march  towards  Syria,  it  was  necessai-y  that 
Ibrahim  should  advance  to  oppose  them,  and  cither 
jiflbct  their  destruction  in  detail,  or  attack  and  rout 
them  before  they  were  firaily  established  in  the 
country.  In  pursuance  of  this  design  he  traversed 
the  mountains  of  Galilee,  and  marched  npcm  Da- 
ma^us.  Having  descended  into  the  extensive  plain 
0BSt  of  Mount  Hermon,  celebrated  for  its  abundant 
dews,  and  approached  within  an  hour  and  a  half  of 
the  city,  a  suiali  body  of  the  enemy  appeared,  in 
order  to  dispute  his  advance-  These,  however,  were 
quickly  dispersed,  principally  by  the  ministry  of  the 
Bedouin  cavalry,  and  the  capital  of  Syria  was  left 
without  defenders.  In  consequence,  Ali  Pasha, 
governor  of  the  city,  convinced  of  his  utter  inability 
to  oppose  an  effectual  resistance  to  the  Arabs,  col- 
lected together  the  few  troops  still  under  his  com- 
mand, and  retired,  taking  along  with  him  the 
principal  Turkish  authorities,  Ibrahim,  therefore, 
without  loss  of  time,  pushed  on  towards  Damascus  ; 
hut  was  met>  on  the  way,  by  a  deputation  of  the 
hdiabitants,  with  Mustapha  Aga  at  their  head,  who 
came  to  tender  their  submission,  and  to  request  his 
Highness, — » since  fortune  had  denied  them  the  power 
of  choice,  —  to  take  possession  of  their  city.  Their 
demand  was  acceded  to ;  and  the  army,  stationed 
within  the  walls,  or  encamped  on  the  surrounding 
plains,  amidst  beautiful  groves  and  gardens,  watered 
by  the  Pharphar  mid  Abana,  enabled  them  to  per- 
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sMere  in  their  submission  to  the  conqueror.  Up  to 
this  period  the  fanatical  rabble  who  convert  this 
delightful  city  into  a  stronghold  of  bigotry  and 
intolerance  had  never  been  taught  to  behold  a 
Christian  without  offering  him  some  insult ;  but 
they  now  discovered  Christians  among  their  masters, 
and  learned  their  first  lessons  in  humanity  at  the 
sabre*s  point. 


DCCXXVIL  Such  troops  as  the  Sultan  now 
possessed  in  Syria  were  concentrated  at  Hamah, 
where  it  was  understood  they  had  formed  an  en- 
trenched camp-  Soon  after  the  taking  of  Da- 
mascus, Ibrahim  advanced  against  this  army,  which, 
instead  of  remaining  in  its  position,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  quitted  the  camp,  and  marched  for- 
ward to  oppose  him.  Having  passed  the  sources  of 
the  Orontes,  Ibrahim  took  up  his  position,  July  6th, 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Tatli  Gukul,  two  hours 
and  a  half  south  of  Horas.  Next  morning,  before 
the  army  had  commenced  its  march,  Ibrahim  Aga, 
commander  of  the  Bedouin  cavalry,  being  encamped 
in  advance  of  the  regular  troops^  discovered  the 
enemy  approaching*  They  consisted  of  about  twenty- 
five  thousand  men,  infantry  and  horse,  commanded 
by  Mehemet,  governor  of  Aleppo,  and  eight  inferior 
Pashas.  Ibrahim  immediately  drew  out  his  troopg 
in  order  of  battle.  On  the  right  w  ing  were  stationed 
two  regiments  of  regular  cavalry ;  the  intantr}%  with 
six  pieces  of  cannon,  forming  the  centre  ;  and  other 
regiments  of  cavalry,  with  the  redoubtable  Bedouio 
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horse,  constituting  the  left  wing.  The  Turks  ad- 
vanced in  three  eoluiiins.  The  action  was  com- 
menced by  the  Bedouins,  who,  preceding  the  main 
army  in  small  separate  detachments,  skirmished  with 
the  Turkish  vanguard.  Scarcely,  however,  had  the 
cannonading  began,  before  the  Turks  retrograded 
towards  Horns,  the  Arabs  moving  forward  as  they 
retired ;  but  having  proceeded  about  a  league,  the 
enemy  again  stood  their  ground,  and  the  combat  was 
renewed.  Both  armie^j  exhibited,  for  some  time, 
a  disposition  to  maintain  the  contest  with  vigour,  the 
Turks  being  inspired  by  contempt  for  their  enemies, 
and  a  recollection  of  the  military  renown  of  their 
ancestors ;  while  the  Arabs,  on  their  side,  elated 
by  recent  success,  were  moreover  inflamed  by  the 
remembrance  of  insult  and  injuiy,  and  the  unquench- 
able desire  of  revenge.  When,  therefore,  the  four 
battalions  of  the  guards,  commanded  by  Koorshid 
and  S61im  Bey,  and  the  second  and  fourth  regiments 
of  cavalry,  received  the  order  to  charge  the  Turks, 
the  Arabs,  sabre  and  bayonet  in  hand,  rushed  forward 
with  so  much  fury  and  impetuosity,  that  the  enemy, 
whose  ranks  were  broken,  and  thrown  into  irremedi- 
able confusion,  were  immediately  driven  with  great 
slaughter  from  the  field.  Night,  and  the  apprehen- 
sion of  stratagem,  prevented  their  entire  destmction. 
For  Ibrahim,  surprised  at  the  suddenness  of  their 
defeat,  feared  they  were  merely  feigning  flight,  in 
order  to  draw  him  into  an  ambuscade ;  othervWse, 
few  could  have  escaped  death,  as  the  fugitives  had  a 
bng  tract  of  country  to  traverse,  without  a  single 
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point  where  they  could  have  naade  a  stand  fo?" 
moment ;  and  the  Egyptian  Bedouins  had  been  so 
admirably  organised,  that  they  were  equal  if  not 
superior  to  the  Kossaks  in  distressing  a  retreating 
army.  Next  nioming  the  tents,  ammunition,  artil- 
lery, and  proirisions  of  the  enemy  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Arabs,  who,  during  the  battle,  had  made  two 
thousand  five  hundred  prisoners-  ^ 


DCCXXVIIL  Two  days  after  the  battle,  the 
Arabs,  who  had  taken  possession  of  Houis,  again  put 
themselves  in  motion,  and  advanced  towards  the  north. 
At  the  vUlagc  of  Hasten,  the  Arethusa  of  antiquity, 
they  traversed  the  Orontes,  and  encamped  on  the 
western  bank.  The  few  pieces  of  artillery, which  had 
remained  to  the  Turks  after  their  defeat,  being  aban- 
doned by  the  way,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  coiiiH 
querors.  Every  thing  is  adverse  to  the  unfortunate. 
Seeing  their  ancient  oppressors  dispersed,  and  flying 
in  small  parties  for  their  lives,  the  Anezi  Arabs,  a 
tribe  of  Syrian  Bedouins,  falling  upon  them,  cut  off 
the  greater  part  of  those  who  had  escaped  the  Egyp- 
tians. On  the  10th  of  July  Ibrahim  entered  Hamah, 
where  new^s  was  brought  him  that  tlie  defeated  Pashas 
were  collected  together  in  the  castle  of  El  Medyk ; 
while  Hussein,  field-marshal  of  Anatolia,  and  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Turkish  armies  in  Syria,  had 
arrived  at  Antioch,  and  was  endeavouring  to  secure 
Aleppo ;  but  throughout  the  whole  of  the  war  the 
Syrians  had  shown  so  unfavourable  a  disj>osition 
towards  the  Sultan,  that,  upon  sounding  the  authori- 
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ties,  Hussein  considered  it  dangerous  to  trust   his 
troops  within  its  walls* 

DCCXXIX*  Ibrahim,  well  acquainted  with  the 
predilections  of  the  inhabitants,  advanced  without  loss 
of  time,  in  order  to  profit  by  them,  and  gain  posses- 
sion of  Aleppo,  Circumstances  in  themselves  trifling 
often  disclose  the  character  of  a  general,  and  exhibit 
his  fitness  or  unfitness  to  command.  An  anecdote 
illustrative  of  this  truth  is  related  of  the  Egj'ptian 
commander.  The  army,  after  a  long  and  fatiguing 
inarch  in  the  heat  of  the  day  over  a  country  destitute 
of  water,  arrived,  a  little  before  noon,  at  a  spring, 
where  tliey  lialted  to  quench  their  thirst.  Here 
Ibrahim  Pasha,  aware  of  the  value  of  such  condescen- 
sions in  a  general,  took  his  station  by  the  well,  and 
directed  the  distribution  of  the  water  to  the  soldiers. 
In  two  hours  they  arrived  and  encamped  in  the  gar- 
dens of  Marrah,  where  they  learaed  that  Hussein 
Fasha,  having  quitted  Antioch  on  the  news  of  the 
disaster  at  Homs,  was  likewise  niarching  upon  Aleppo* 
On  the  morrow  Ibrahim  resumed  his  route*  Dreading 
the  horrors  of  a  siege,  or  from  that  instability  of 
temper  characteristic  of  slaves,  the  Aleppines  shut 
their  gates  against  the  Turkish  geneml,  who  fearing, 
with  his  dispirited  forces,  to  encounter  the  victorious 
Arabs,  fled  precipitately,  abandoning  his  camp 
artillery,  which  accordingly  became  the  spoil 
enemy.  WTien  Ibrahim,  therefore,  arrived  I: 
city,  there  remained  no  enemy  to  contend  i 
the  contrary,  a  deputation,  consisting  of  the 
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Mufti,  and  principal  inhabitants,  came  forth  to  rcceiTe 
him,  with  offers  of  voluntary  submission,  and  prayers, 
probably  sincere,  for  his  success  and  long  life. 

DCCXXX*  Here  the  Egyptian  general  affi^Tted 
the  dcvsire  to  pause  in  his  career  of  victory,  until  the 
diifercnces  between  Eg3rpt  and  the  Parte  should  be 
arranged.  But  this  design,  if  it  was  ever  enter- 
tained, quickly  appeared  to  be  impracticable:  for 
Hussein  Pasha,  encamped  above  the  defiles  of  Bylan 
with  an  anny  which  would  receive  continual  reinlbrce- 
raents,  was  an  enemy  not  to  be  contemned,  morB 
especially  as  he  had  taken  up  a  strong  mouDtain 
position,  fortified  with  several  batteries.  To  dislo<lge 
him  from  this  point,  therefore,  Ibrahim  again  took 
the  field.  Distributing  his  forces  into  two  divisions, 
the  one  comnianded  by  Hassan  Bey,  general  of 
brigade,  the  other  under  his  own  iniraediate  orders,  he 
marched  forward  to  the  attack.  The  enemy,  observ- 
ing the  approach  of  the  Arabs,  opened  a  tremendous 
fire  on  both  columns,  from  eminences  commanding 
the  roads ;  but  this  w^as  soon  checked  by  the  Egyptian 
artillery  ;  and  several  regiments,  mounting  the  heights 
with  a  rare  intrepidity,  and  beginning  a  vigorous 
attack  upon  the  Turks,  the  latter,  at  the  approach  of 
evening,  took  to  flight,  abandoning  camp  and  baggage, 
and  directed  their  course  towards  Adana.  Ibrahim 
encamped  on  the  field  of  battle.  On  the  morrow  the 
cavalry  was  despatched  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  while 
the  remainder  of  the  army  took  up  its  quarters  at 
Bylan,     Here  several  personages  of  distinction 
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over  from  the  Turkish  anny  tt>  that  of  Mohanmied 
Ali;  among  othei^s,  Alish  Pasha  of  Latikea,  who, 
having  engiiged  the  service  of  an  Europeau  ves^sel, 
carae  with  his  harem  and  six  pieces  of  cannon  to  join 
the  Egyptian  forces  at  Skanderoon  I  On  the  1st  of 
August,  Ibrahim  received  the  submission  of  the 
people  of  Antioch,  and  appointed  Khalil  Bey  gov- 
ernor of  the  district  of  Bylan.  From  all  sides  the 
provincial  autliorities  hastened  to  tender  their  submis- 
sion, in  the  hope  of  preserving  those  personal  advan- 
tages, which>  to  base  and  servile  minds,  appear  of  far 
greater  value  than  honour  and  the  love  of  country. 

DCCXXXL  On  entering  Skanderoon  Ibrahim 
took  possession  of  all  the  provision's  and  military  stores 
which  the  Porte  had  transported  thither  for  the  use 
of  its  armies  during  the  campaign.  At  this  point  the 
Egyptian  general  was  met  by  Captain  Mansel,  of  his 
Majesty's  ship  Alfred,  whom  he  assured  that  he  had 
not  left  a  single  man  in  arms,  on  the  part  of  the 
Sultan,  in  the  whole  of  Syria,  An  anecdote  charac- 
teristic of  Ibrahim  has  been  related  by  this  officer. 
His  army,  it  is  said,  had  been  brought  to  so  perfect  a 
state  of  obedience  to  discipline,  thai,  in  general,  the 
uihabitants,  throughout  the  whole  of  Syria,  were 
scarcely  conscious  of  the  presence  of  an  invading  force 
in  their  country, ♦     During  his  occupation  of  Skande- 


•  The  following  extract  froro  a  private  letter,  will  show  that  this 
account  wa^s  not  entirely  correct :  — ► 

^*  In  the  course  of  my  journey  to  the  river  Jordmij  I  was  attacked  by 
an  Arab  robber;  but  my  guidcp  an  well  as  myself,  bebg  well  aimed  we 
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roon,  however,  an  accusation  was  brought  against  cer- 
tain Bedouins,  who  in  their  excursions  against  the 
enemy  had  committed  some  paltry  theft.  The  actual 
peq)etrators  of  the  crime  were  not  to  be  found ;  but 
atonement,  Ihraliim  supposed,  was  due  to  the  injured  : 
and,  tlierefore,  though  he  had  been  so  deeply  indebted 
to  the&o  brave  soldiers,  he  took  four  men  at  random 
from  their  raidcs,  to  which  they  submitted  without  a 
murmur,  and  caused  them  to  be  shot  in  the  sight  of  the 
army,  declaring  that,  if  similar  disorders  again  oc- 
curred, he  would  decimate  the  whole  body.  Such 
actions,  however,  are  to  be  considered,  not  as  a  proof 
of  a  due  regard  for  justice^  which  is  usmdly  despised 


beat  them  oC  I  travelled  alone  during  fifteen  days,  unable  to  speak 
one  word  of  Arabic,  sleeping  in  stables  with  horses,  mules,  asseS)  ^lc^ 
tormented  with  every  variety  of  disgusting  vermin.  As  the  country 
was  labouring  under  the  horrors  of  fandne,  I  eoidd  procure  no  pro- 
miou,  being  coin pd led  to  subsist  entirely  on  a  sniall  portion  of  mouldy 
biscuit,  with  which  I  had  provider!  myself  previous  to  quittbg  Ibrahm's 
camp;  and  I  arrived  at  Sidoa^  cxhaustetl  by  hunger  antl  fatigue.  From 
thence  I  sailed  to  Tripoli,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which,  being  tempted 
to  become  spectator  of  a  skimibh,  I  was  overtaken  by  a  party  of 
irrei^ilar  troops,  consisting  of  savage  Arabs,  who  were  retreating  from 
the  scene  of  action.  On  perceiving  me,  they  put  spurs  to  their  horses, 
and  it  was  with  the  utmost  tiiificulty  I  avoided  l>eing  trampled  t9 
death.  Their  first  object  appeared  merely  to  intimidate  me,  as  ihejr 
brancUshed  their  guns  and  swords  over  njy  head,  as  if  for  that  purpose. 
I  was,  however,  mortally  frightened,  and  giving  m^'self  up  for  Icwt, 
threw  myself  on  the  ground  at  the  risk  of  being  trodden  to  death  by 
the  horses,  when  a  young  Arab  attacked  me  furiou?^ly,  and  would,  no 
doubt,  have  quickly  terminated  my  career,  bad  not  an  Egyptian  officer, 
and  four  soldiers,  most  providentially  come  up  in  time  to  rescue  njc 
from  his  hands.  The  ferocioiiii  young  biirhariLin,  however,  out  of  mere 
wwitonneas,  actually  murdered  a  poor  woman,  who  had  retreated  behind 
me  for  protection,  luid  then  galloped  oiF.'' 
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by  barbarians,  but  as  the  wanton  excesses  of  despotic 
power,  ipiorant  of  the  art  of  distinfj^iishing  between 
salutary  severity  and  unjust  punishment :  besides,  this 
rigour  of  discipline  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
uniformly  acted  upon :  for,  according  to  the  report 
of  the  English  consul  of  Beirout,  both  the  Egyptians 
and  Bedouins  had  violated,  with  impunity,  tlie  wonien 
of  the  Druzes  ;  a  crime  of  far  greater  magnitude  than 
depriving  men  of  property  which  a  change  of  fortune 
might  restore- 

DCCXXXIL  At  Alexandria,  Ibrahim's  sue 
cesses  were  celebrated  with  lumierous  discharijes  of 
artillery,  and  with  illuminations  and  rejoicings.  Three 
triumphal  arches  were  erected  in  different  parts  of 
the  city  by  the  Pasha's  Italian  flatterers :  the  first* 
**  To  Mohammed  Ali,  the  Rival  of  Alexander;" 
the  second,  •'  To  the  victorious  Ibrahim  Pasha ;  '*  and 
the  third,  **  To  the  victorious  Egyptian  army."  At 
niglit  these  arches  were  brilliantly  illuminated.  Still 
further  to  increase  these  public  demonstrations  of  joy, 
the  Mmr^  a  hundred  and  thirty-eight  gun  ship,  was 
launched  ;  in  honour  of  which  event  the  whole  fleet 
was  lighted  up  in  the  evening,  with  lamps.  One  cir- 
cumstance only  chilled  the  public  enthusiasm  :  this 
was,  the  seizure  of  two  thousand  men,  who,  in  the 
midst  of  their  loyalty,  were  torn  violently  from  their 
wives  and  children,  and  conveyed  on  board  the  fleet* 


DCCXXXIII.  In  consequence  of  the  defeat  at 
Bylan,  the  Sultan's  troops  fell  back  in  the  greatest 
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disorder  upon  Koniali^  which,  during  the  whole  war, 
had  been  the  point  where  the  Turkish  forces  had  been 
concentrated,  leaving  only  a  few  men  in  the  passes  of 
Mount  Taurus,     Hussein  Pasha,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed successor  of  Mohaninied  Ali  in  the  govem- 
nient  of  Egypt,  despairing  of  reaching  this  envied 
height,   seems,   after  the  battle  of  Bylan,   to  have 
abandoned  liis  army,  and  taken  to  flight  with  a  few 
followers;  having  previously  embarked  his  treasure 
on  board  of  a  Greek  vessel,  in  order  to  be  conveyed 
to  Tarsus.     The   unprincipled   mariner,  instead   of 
discharging  his  duty,  put  on  shore  by  force  the  persons 
entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  money*  and  escaped 
with  the  booty  into  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Archi- 
pelago J  but  the  greater  part  was  afterwards  recovered 
for  the  Porte  by  an  English  ship  of  war,  whose  com- 
mander was  presented  by  the  Sultan  with  a  sabre  of 
gold.     Meanwhile  it  was   discovered,  at  Constanti- 
nople, that  the  disasters  in  Syria  were  ch;irgeable  to 
the  evil  destiny  of  Hussein  Pasha,    He  was  therefore 
removed  from  the  principal  comniandt  and  the  Grand 
Vizir  appointed  to  succeed  him.    Mahniood's  conduct 
in  this  critical  conjuncture   betrays  much  weakness 
and  indecision,  and  a  too  great  anxiety  to  shuffle  off 
from  liimself  the  charge  of  bad  fortune,  by  casting  on 
his  unsuccessful  generals  all  the  odium  of  the  public 
calamities.     But  he  thus  unconsciously  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  a  still  more  serious  accusation ;  since  want 
of  judgment,  of  which,  by  his  own  tacit  confession, 
he  was  eminently  guilty  in  the  appointment  of  incom- 
petent commanders,  and  in  blindly  undervaluing  the 
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genius  of  his  enemies,  is  worse  than  bad  fortune,  of 
which  it  is  generally  the  parent. 

DCCXXXIV-  While  the  Porte  was  agitated  by 
these  distracting  changes,  by  mortification  for  past, 
and  apprehension  of  future  defeiits,  Ibrahim  advanced 
beyond  the  limits  of  Syria,  find  established  his  head 
quarters  first  at  Tarsus^  and  afterwards  at  Adana» 
where  he  remained  to  receive  the  further  orders  of 
his  father;  in  the  meantime  occupying  himself  in 
examining  the  timber  of  the  country,  and  in  con- 
structing a  road  for  bringing  it  down  to  the  sea. 
Formerly  the  province  of  Adana  constituted  a  separate 
pashalik ;  but  in  consequence  of  tliat  gradual  irapover- 
ishnient  observable  throughout  the  empire,  it  had  of 
late  been  attached,  as  a  dependent  district,  to  another 
provnice.  Exposed,  during  summer,  to  dangerous 
epidemics,  and  pernicious  winds,  which,  hi  the  great 
lieats,  sometimes  occasion  temble  ravages  among  the 
population,  its  climate  must  be  regarded  as  peculiarly 
insalubrious*  Nevertheless,  being  covered  with  valu- 
able forests,  the  possession  of  it  was  much  coveted  by 
the  Fasha,  Egypt  itself  being  wholly  destitute  of 
timber.  Mohannned  Ali  had  hivariably,  after  each 
success^  held  out  to  the  Porte  offers  of  conciliation, 
which  were  either  rejected,  or  answered  evasively, 
Ibrahim  had  now  arrived,  however,  at  the  extreme 
limits  of  the  original  enterprise  of  the  Pasha ;  and  to 
have  invaded  Asia  Minor  w^ould  have  evinced  projects 
against  the  SuJtan  more  extensive  than  Mohammed 
Ali  appears  to  have  at  first  enteitained. 
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DCCXXXVI.  Ibrahim  hacl  now,  perhaps,  over- 
atepped  the  bounds  prescribed  by  the  Pasha  to  his 
oiihtary  operations ;  but  he  had  been  led  on  by 
circumstances ;  and  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that, 
throughout  the  empire,  a  large  party,  if  not  a 
majority,  existed  in  favour  of  Mohammed  Ali. 
Who  can  tell,  therefore,  the  projects  of  self-aggran* 
disement  which  now  presented  themselves  to  the 
mind  of  the  ambitious  Pasha,  and  his  no  less  ambi* 
tious  son?  Prudence  has  rarely  been  kno^ni  to 
associate  with  the  lust  of  empire  in  the  same  breast ; 
and  tlie  invitations  of  the  Turks  themselves  in- 
habiting the  provinces  not  yet  subdued,  impatient  of 
the  grinding  despotism  of  Midimood,  and  ignorant 
that  the  government  of  Mohammed  AH  was  precisely 
of  the  same  description,  may  now,  perhaps,  have  given 
rise  to  the  hope  that  the  Sultan  might  be  dethroned, 
and  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  invested  with  imperial 
power.  These  addresses  wxre  of  course  graciously 
received ;  they  make  knoivn  the  vexations  to  which 
the  i>eople  were  subjected  by  the  provincial  governors, 
and  the  hopes  which  they  entertained  that  under  the 
rule  of  the  Pasha  they  might  taste  of  that  tramjuillity 
and  happiness  to  which  they  had  long  been  strangers* 
Even  from  the  province  of  Kustamnni  in  Anatolia, 
situated  on  the  northern  extremities  of  Asia  Minor, 
a  petition,  signed  by  the  nlemas,  gentlemen,  and 
inhabitants,  was  addressed  to  Mohanmied  Ali. 


DCCXXXVIL    They    represented   that,    *Hhe 
Mutsellims  recently  appointed  by  the  8eraskier,  Khos- 
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rew  Pasha,  to  the  goveniment  of  this  province,  had 
exercised    their   authority   in   the    most    tyrannical 
manner.      Surrounded    by    individyals    impious    as 
themselves,    they   had  dishonoured   the    Musiilman 
religion,  openly  violating  the  precepts  of  God,  and 
the  law   of  the  Prophet-      So   criminal  a  conduct 
could  no  longer  be  supported  ;   with  a  view  of  re- 
straining these  deplorable  excesses,  remonstrances  had 
been  addressed  to  the  new  Mutsellim  ;  but,  turning 
a  deaf  ear  to  their  complaints,  and  supported  by 
partisans   equally  blind   to    consequences,    he    only 
became  the  more  hardened  in  his  tyranny,   while, 
to   maintain    his   own    cause,    in    his    despatches  to 
government,  he  malignantly  calumniated  the  honest 
and  peaceful  inhabitants  of  the  province-     There* 
upon,  accompanied  by  his  party,  he  abandoned  the 
city,  and  turning  his  anns  against  the  vassals  com- 
mitted to    his  care,    waged  against  them    the  most 
sanguinary  war,  murdering,  pillaging,  and  devastat- 
ing the  country,  where  nothing  was  spared  by  the 
fury  of  this  monster.     Such  crimes  could  not  fail  to 
inflame   the   coui-age    of   true    Musulmans,     whose 
efforts  were  seconded  by  the  blessings   of  heaven. 
Elhaj  Mustapha  Aga,  of  an  ancient  family  in  the 
country,  at  the  head  of  the  true  believers,  attacked 
the  bandits,  killed  the  Tiifenkji  Bashi  of  the  Mut- 
sellim, and  made  prisoners  a  great  number  of  hig 
followers.      The  vanquished  now   retired   to  Tash 
Kiupri,  eight  leagues  distant  from  Kastamuni,  w^here 
they  sought,  by  raising  new  levies,  to  repair  the  loss 
they  had  sustained.      But  the   inhabitants  of  the 
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different  districts  of  the  province,  marching  against 
them  in  a  body,  a  second  battle  took  place,  in  which 
they  were  ag*tin  defeated,  with  loss,  while  all  their 
artillery  and  ammunition  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Tjctors*  Discouraged  by  this  disaster,  and  perceiving 
tbeir  inability  to  enforce  their  unjust  pretensions, 
they  evacuated  our  territories  in  confusion,  but  still 
await,  on  the  frontiers,  the  reinforcements  which 
they  have  demanded  from  Constantinople,  In  con- 
sequence, we,  the  inhabitants  of  this  province,  have 
unanimously  resolved  to  quit  the  party  of  the  govem- 
ment^  which  no  lonj^er  affords  us  any  security.  And, 
desirous  of  participating  in  the  tranquillity  and  hap- 
piness, which  the  other  nations  and  provinces  that 
have  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  the  enemy  enjoy  under 
your  Highncss's  protection,  we  pray  your  Highness  ta 
receive  our  homage  and  submission^  and  to  defend  us 
by  your  power.  We  at  the  same  time  humbly  re- 
quest that  Elhaj  Mustapha  Aga,  distinguished  for 
his  philanthropy,  disinterestedness,  and  experience, 
may  be  appointed  Mutsellim  of  this  province/* 

DCCXXXVIIL  Such  is  the  picture  of  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  the  provinces  of  the  Turkish 
empii'e.  Every  where  the  oppressions  and  insolence 
of  the  governors  urged  the  people  to  rebellion  ;  and  if 
Mahmood  did  not  participate  in  these  criminal  pro- 
ceedings,  he  at  least  wanted  the  authority  to  repress 
them.  It  was  with  reason,  therefore,  Mohammed 
Ali  concluded,  that  by  possessing  himself  of  Koniah, 
the  grand  centre  of  Turkish  opemtionst  atid  thus 
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giving  a  new  impulse  to  the  spirit  of  disaffection  iril . 
Asia  Minor>  he  should  be  able,  iu  some  measure*  ial  \ 
compel  the  Sultan  to  listen,  in  the  course  at'  thetj 
winter,  to  teniis  of  accommodation*     With  this  viewjj 
Ibrahim  Pasha  advanced  by  the  direct  road  to  Koniah,/ 
while  an  inferior  general,  a  nephew  of  MohammedrJ 
All,  was  directed  to  march  upon  An  tab  (where  the.s 
Pasha  of  Aleppo  was  endeavouring  to  raise  coutribu->j 
tions  from  the  inhabitants),  in  order  to  clear  that  part  of 
the  country  of  the  Sultan's  troops,  and  afteinvanls 
effect   a  junction   mth   the    commander    in    chief* 
Fortune   now   appeared   to  liave  wholly  abandoned 
the  Turks.      Ibrahim,   pursuing  his  march  towards; 
Koniaht  entered  it  without  opposition,  the  Sultanas » 
army,  amounting   to  about   twelve   thousand   men^ » 
having  evacuated  it  on   the  news  of  his  approach*  • 
On  leaving  the  city,  however,  they  assassinated  the  • 
Mufti,  whom  they  suspected  of  being  well  affected 
towards  the   Pasha.      The    march  of  Ibrahim    the 
younger,  in  the  direction  of  Antab,    having  been » I 
retarded  by  many  unforeseen  circumstances,  he  had 
been  prevented  from  effecting  a  junction  between  his 
forces  and  those  of  his  uncle,  so  that  on  the  arrival 
of  the  latter  at  Koniah  his  anny  was  comparatively 
inconsiderable.     If  the  Grand  Vizir,  therefore,  had 
hastened  his   march  from  Broussa,    Ibrahim  would 
again  have  retired  upon  Mount  Taurus,  to  take  up 
the  strong  position  of  Eregli,  the  ancient  Archalla. 
But  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  ultimate  result 
might  have  proved  neaily  the  same  j  as  the  Egyptian 
general  would  liave  been  falling  back  on  his  rein- 
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forcementSj  which  were  on  the  march  townrds  him 
by  land,  ami  *irrivinj^  in  great  nnmbers  at  Tarsns 
from  Egypt  by  sea,  Dis^sensions,  as  usual,  distracted 
the  counsels  of  the  Turks,  In  the  Divan,  the  pre- 
vailJBg  opinion  was,  that  the  army  ought  to  advance^ 
and  engage  the  enemy ;  but  the  Grand  Vizir  con- 
sidered it  more  politic  to  remain  in  his  position, 
covering  Constantinople. 

DCCXXXIX,  At  length,  however,  the  views  of 
Mahmood  coinciding  with  those  of  his  council,  a  Pasha 
was  despatched  to  the  camp  of  the  Grand  Vizir,  with 
positive  orders  for  him  to  advance,  and  drive  Ibrahim 
out  of  Koiiiah,  But  this  was  now  difficult ;  for  the 
delay  which  had  taken  place,  having  enabled  the 
Egy])tian  general  to  receive  his  n^inforcementJi,  he 
was  no  longer  in  the  disposition  to  retrograde* 
The  Grand  Vizir  *,  not  daring  to  refuse  obedience 
to  tlie  orders  of  his  sovereign,  liowever  imprudent, 
commenced,  therefore,  his  march  towards  Koniah  ; 
where  the  Arabs  were  already  in  possession  both  of 


^  In  A  recent  work  on  TurlLe),  ba  Miecdotc  is  related  of  this  general* 
whi^h,  from  its  qumiil  luul  bmiiaroui  character,  I  suppose  to  be  genuine* 
**  The  Grand  V^izir,  even  dtiring  his  fciirful  struggle  with  the  AJbanian^, 
was  hastening  the  organisation  of  troops  for  the  conquest  of  Anatoly, 
&a  it  might  be  calleil,  and  for  the  rcduciion  of  Atthemct  AtL  *  Tlie  old 
fox^  he  observed,  *  has  seized  the  moment  well :  had  he  given  me 
another  year,  I  would  have  uiade  Egypt  like  u  tkated  ckm,^  ^^-^Turkejf 
and  Um  Re9owrcc$^  p.  233.  Even  iiad  another  year  been  allowed  hioi,  how* 
ever,  his  Excellency  would  have  found  that  "  the  reduction  of"  MehetaH 
Afi"  with  his  eight)  thousand  regular  troops,  and  forty  thousand 
Bedouin  cavalry »  wa»  no  m^y  task.  In  fact,  no  sensible  Turk  could 
be  iguoraut,  that  the  eoni^uest  of  Egypt  by  the  Sultaa  was  perfectly 
chUnerical* 
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the  country  and  the  hearts  of  it»  inhabitants.     The* 
armies  Hrst  came  in  contact  at  Akshehr.    The  Turkish! 
vanguard    encountering    a    party   of    the    Bedouia 
cavalry,  which  had  been  stationed  there,  the  latter 
brought  the  report  to  Ibrahim,  who  sent  forward  a 
detaehmeut,  to  disturb  them  as  they  were  cutting 
wood  for  the  camp  ;  and  a  skirmish  ensued,  in  which 
the  Turks  were  driven  back,  with  the  losis  of  a  great 
nuuiber  of  their  men,  and   six   pieces  of  cannon, 
During  his  march,  the  Grand  Vizir  had  written  to 
Ibrahim  Pasha,  calling  to  his  recollection  their  old 
acquaiut^mce  under  the  walk  of  Missolonghi,  st-atu^ 
that  he  had  received  from  the  Sulhm  the  most  positive 
orders  to  engage,  and  entreating  liiin  therefore  to  fall 
back  upon  Syria,  in  order  to  prevent  the  responsibility  I 
to  be  incurred  by  a  further  effusion  of  Musulmaa  I 
blood.      Ibraliim  answered  him   kindly;  regretting 
the  hostile  position  in  which  they  were  placed,  but, 
at   tlie    same  time,   i^equesting  him,  to  reflect  how 
impossible  it  was  for  him  to  take  the  step  to  which' 
he  urged  him*      With  regard  to  the   blood  which 
would  be  shed,  both  parties,  he  observed,  must  be 
accounted  innocent,  the  one  acting  under  the  orders 
of  the  Sultan,  the  other  under  those  of  the  Pasha. 


DCCXL.   The    Egyptian   general  now   selected ' 

his  ground  in  advance  of  Koniah,  where  he  quietly 
awaited  the  approach  of  the  Grand  Vizir.  Every  thing 
appeared  favourable  to  the  Pasha.  Towards  the  forces 
of  the  Porte,  habituated  to  insolence  and  insubordina- 
tion, the  inhabitants,  impatient  of  their  ancient  yoke. 
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conducted  themselves  as  towards  an  enemy*  On  the 
other  hand,  the  invaders,  regarded  m  the  light  of 
deliverers,  were  received  and  ol)eyed  with  alacrity, 
not  having,  as  yet,  been  employed  in  any  of  those 
unptipnlar  services,  such  as  sacking  refractory  villages, 
violating  the  women,  or  impressing  the  men,  all  com- 
mon in  Oriental  despotisms,  which  necessarily  alienate 
the  minds  of  the  people.  A  comparatively  strict  dis- 
ciplme,  indeed,  was  observed  in  the  Arab  army,  even 
among  the  fierce  and  lawless  Bedouins,  Witliin 
themselves,  moreover,  they  felt  that  buoyancy  of 
mind,  that  boldness,  energy,  and  confidence,  which 
uninterrupted  good  fortune  inspires  even  in  the  feeble; 
while  the  enemy  were  weighed  down  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  former  defeats;  which,  among  barbarians,  unaC' 
quainted  with  that  mental  discipline  which  teaches  us 
to  derive  hope  and  motives  to  perseverance  even  out 
of  loss  and  the  very  desj>erateness  of  our  cireum  stances, 
is  apt  to  engender  the  persuasion  that  their  affairs  are 
under  the  guidance  of  an  evil  destiny.  In  these  very 
different  frames  of  mind,  the  two  armies  began  the 
contest*  Nevertheless,  the  Turks  here  displayed  a 
more  obstinate  valour  than  on  any  preceding  occasion  ; 
a  circumstance  which  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
greater  number  of  regular  troops  engaged  in  the 
battle  J  by  the  attachment  of  the  soldiers  to  the  Grand 
Vizir,  whom  they  had  followed  in  all  his  fonner  cam- 
paigns ;  and,  lastly,  by  the  great  personal  courage 
and  military  talent  of  the  commander  himself:  the 
Turkish  generals,  on  fonner  occasions,  having  com- 
monly been  the  first  to  fly.     ITie  enemy's  aitillery, 
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CHAFfER  XXIL 


§A]|;.IN<3  OP  THE  EGYPTIAN  Pf.ElT  —  ARRIVAL  AT  BKANDEROON  — 
CAPTURK  OF8IX  TlillKlBtl  VESaEI-S^APPBOACH  OF  THE  OTTOMAN 
SQUADRON  —  ATTEMPTED  NEOOTIATION  —  CHARACTER  OF  THE 
KorrrtAt*  ADMIRAL  — INNOVATIONS  OW  MOHAMMED  ALI  —  PRO- 
HIBJTIOX  OF  CONBTAKTIXOFOLITAN  MOKIY  —  PREDICTION  OF 
THE  PABHA*»  ENEMIEJ*  —  MACiNlFICEKT  CELEBRATION  OP  THE 
PKAST  OP  BAIRAM — REPORTED  LANOINB  OP  RUSSIAN  TROOPS  AT 
SC17TABI  —  CONSTERNATION    OP  THE    PORTE  —  TREATY    OF    PEACE 

—  ARRIVAL  OP  THE  RUSBIAN  ENVOY  AT  ALEXANDRIA  — PIERCE 
MANDATE  —  DEMANDS    OP    RUSSIA  —  BAO    FAJTH    OF    THE    §ULTAN 

—  LETTER    OP    MOHAMMED    ALI    TO    HIS    PROVINCIAL    INSPECTORS 

—  DISTRE88  OP  THE  ARABS — LIBERAL  CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  THE 
FRANKS  ^ARRIVAL  ANO  RECEPTION  OF  THE  BRITIUH  POLITICAL 
AO  EN  T  ^  H  IS  «1  PK  E  C  H  TO  THE  PAS  H  A  ^  T  H  E  PAS  H  A*  S  HE  PL  Y  — 
IBRAHIM  ORDERED  TO  SUSPEND  HIS  MILITARY  OPERATIONS — AR- 
RIVAL OF  THE  RUSSIAN  FLEET  AT  CONSTANTINOPLE — ADMIRAL 
ROUSSIN*8  LETTER  TO  MOHAMMED  ALI  —  THE  PASKA*8  ANSWER  — 
ABVANTAOEOUS   PEACE  —  PtflLIC    REJOICINGS   AT  ALEXANDRIA. 


DCCXLL  We  have  hitherto  abstained  from 
interrupting  the  narrative  of  the  operations  of  the 
army,  by  adverting  to  what  took  place  at  sea ;  but  we 
now  return  to  it.  The  fleet  of  Mohammed  Ali  set 
saiJ  from  Egypt  early  in  the  spring,  augmented  to  a 
very  formidable  force  by  the  indefatigable  activity  of 
the  Pasha ;  but  still  much  inferior,  both  in  ships  and 
guns,  to  that  of  the  Sultan*  A  very  large  proportion 
of  the  sailors,  moreover^  were  new  levies.  It  was 
obviouslyi  therefore,  the  policy  of  the  Pasha  to  eon- 
fine  himself,  as  far  as  possible,  to  defensive  operatioiis> 
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by  sea,  as  well  in  order  to  cover  his  own  coasts,  as 
to  embarrass  the  moveiincnts  of  the  Sultan,  in  throwing 
provisions  and  munitions  of  war  into  Syria  ;  the 
accomplishment  of  which  was  in  itself  a  victory. 
The  Turkish  fleet,  on  leaving  Constantinople,  appears 
to  have  made  directly  for  the  island  of  Rhodes ; 
whence,  after  a  short  delay,  it  continued  its  voyage 
to  Skanderooo,  convoying  a  great  number  of  trans- 
ports, laden  with  supplies  for  the  army.  An  un- 
happy fatality,  however,  seemed  to  direct  all  the 
operations  of  the  Turks.  The  battle  of  Horns  having 
already  been  fought,  their  troops  were  in  retreat ;  and 
these  supplies  ser%^ed  but  to  provision  the  Egyptian 
army  in  its  advance.  At  the  news  of  the  arrival  of ' 
the  enemy^s  fleet  in  the  Levant  seas,  that  of  the  Pasha 
—  at  least,  all  the  frigates  and  line-of-battle  ships — 
in  order  to  obseiTC  the  movements  of  the  Turks, 
pushed  off  from  the  coast,  under  the  command  of 
Osman  Pasha,  who  had  lately  been  mised,  by  Mo- 
hammed Ali,  to  the  rank  of  Chief  Admiral.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  cruise,  six  small  Ottoman  vessels  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Egyptians ;  but  the  fleets  did 
not  come  within  ^lew  of  each  other  till  near  the  close 
of  the  summer;  when  the  Egyptians,  who  were  taking 
in  water  at  Phcenika,  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
descried  the  Sultan*s  fleet  sailing  to  the  westward,  in 
the  direction  of  Rhodes,  This  happened  after  the 
Captain  Pasha  had  thrown  the  supplies  into  Skande- 
rooo ;  and  it  is  supposed  that,  having  discovered 
from  the  general  aspect  of  affairs,  that  the  cause  of 
the  Turks  in  Syria  was  desperate,  he  was  now  hasten- 
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ing  with  this  unwelcome  news  to  Constantinople. 
The  Egyptians  iminediateiy  got  under  weigh,  in  order 
of  battle,  and,  gaining  advantage  of  the  wind,  kept 
the  Turks  in  sight.  As  it  was  by  no  means  the  in- 
tention of  the  Captain  Pasha  to  avoid  an  engagement, 
he  now  made  a  signal  *,  which  w  as  understood  by  the 
Egyptians,  who  had  gained  possession  of  their  signal 
book,  indicating  a  design  to  put  about,  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  to  windward  and  attacking  the  Egyptian 
fleet;  but  Osnian  Pasha,  by  a  skilful  manocuvrei 
defeated  the  project  o£  the  Ottoman  admiral ;  and, 
putting  farther  out  to  sea,  continued  his  route  west* 
ward,  in  the  expectation  of  taking  them  at  greater 
disadvantiige  in  issuing  from  the  channel  of  Rhodes. 
The  fleet  of  the  Sultan,  however,  entered  the  port  of 
Mannara,  where  a  sort  of  armistice  took  place ;  as 
propositions  were  passing  from  Mohammed  Ali  to 
the  Porte  through  the  niediuru  of  the  Captain  Pasha. 
But  these  negotiations  ended  in  nothing.  Neverthe- 
less, the  Turkish  admiral  was  ordered  back  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  the  Egyptians,  who  had  kept  their 
station  before  the  port  of  Marmani,  hung  upon  their 
rear  as  far  as  Mytilene  ;  from  whence  they  sailed,  first 
to  Candia,  and  afterwards  to  Alexandria,  Thus  the 
naval  campaign  concluded  without  bloodshed  j  six 
small  vessels  of  the  enemy  having  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Egyptians,  and  two  of  the  P^isha's  cor- 
vettes being  captured  by  the  Turks.     The  conduct 


*  The  si^al  was, — to  put  ubciiit  tit  sunsct«  and  keep  the  boats  in 
■  feadineas,  for  the  puppose  of  towing  ofT  the  fire-ships,  of  which  tbcre 
were  tour  or  6?e  in  the  Pushups  (leeu 
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of  Osman  Pasha,   the  EgjT>tian  admiral,  has  beent 
commented  upon,  with  iiiuth  acrimony,  in  Egypt; J 
and,  perhaps,  a  charge  of  intemperance  and  want  ofij 
activity  may  jui^tly  be  made  against  him.     In  other  1 
respects,  it  camiot  be  shown  that  he  has  acted  contrary  i 
to  the  intentions  of  his  master,  who  seems,  by  still  I 
continuing  him  in  the  command,  tacitly  to  approve  of  r  i 
his  behaviour.     It  is  possible,  however,  that  altliough 
Mohammed  Ali  may  not  be  altogether  satisfied  with!| 
Osman  Fasha,   motives  of  policy  may  prevent  his: 
removing  him  ;  since  he  might  thereby  throw   dis- .  I 
credit  on  his  judgment  m  the  opinion  of  the  old 
Turkish  grandees,  by  proving  himself  to  have  been  / 
mistaken  in  a  person  of  whom  he  had  thought  well, 
and  on  whom  he  had  showered  every  favour  whicli  it 
was  in  his  power  to  bestow,*^  [  | 

DCCXLIL  Meanwhile  the  signal  successes  of 
Ibrahim  encouraged  the  Pasha  to  hazard  fresh  inno-  . 
vations  at  home.  He  now  issued  an  order  prohibiting 
the  use  of  Constimtinopohtau  money,  under  pretence 
that  it  was  much  deteriorated  in  value ;  though  this 
was  also  the  case  with  that  coined  in  Egypt.  The 
chapters  concerning  the  proceedings  of  the  council 
of  Cairo  in  the  Egj^tian  newspapers,  previously 
entitled,  **  Tlie  news  of  the  Mejlis,**  were  now  deno- 
minated, **  The  news  of  the  proceeduigs  of  the  Royal 
Mejlis?*  These  circumstances  gave  rise  to  many 
reflections,     Such  steps,  it  was  remarked,  could  only 


*  Since  the  above  was  written  Osman  has  deserted  the  cause  of  the 
Pasha,  and  entered  inlo  the  Sultan's  seriice. 
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he  intended  to  discover  the  current  of  the  public 
niind ;  which,  if  found  to  be  favourable,  would 
embolden  him  to  coin  money  in  his  own  name,  and 
likewise  to  substitute  it,  instead  of  Sultan  Mahmood'a, 
in  the  public  prayers.  All  the  Turks  and  other 
bigoted  Musulmans  in  Egypt,  being  unfavourable  to 
the  Pasha,  stupidly  refused  to  believe,  even  after 
his  arrival  in  the  country,  that  Abdallah  Pasha  had 
been  taken  prisoner,  or  that  Ibrahim  had  l>een  vio 
torious  in  Syria ;  and,  as  often  as  the  gum  of  the 
citadel  of  Cairo  announced  a  victory,  retired,  pale 
and  tR^mblitig,  to  their  houses,  lest  the  signs  of  grief, 
which  their  very  countenances  involuntarily  betrayed, 
might  expose  them  to  punishment.  Even  the  Pasha*s 
adherents,  unable  to  comprehend  the  high  flight  of 
his  policy,  condemned  the  passage  of  the  Taurian 
chain.  Had  he  contined  himself,  they  argued,  within 
the  limits  of  Syria,  and  there  made  himself  strong,  by 
concentrating  all  his  forces  on  the  northeni  frontier, 
he  might  always  have  defeated  any  army  which  the 
Porte  could  have  sent  against  him,  and  thus  have  forced 
the  Sultan  to  relinquish  his  claims  on  that  great 
province.  But  now,  that  Ibrahim  had  advanced  so 
far,  there  was  no  hope  of  a  reconciliation.  The 
Sultan,  in  his  obstinacy  and  despair  of  his  situation, 
might,  by  a  bold  stroke  of  policy,  and  at  the  price  of 
some  territorial  concession  to  a  powerful  neighbour, 
ensure  the  total  humiliation  of  his  antagonist.  It 
wTis  therctbre  confidently  predicted  that  the  Pasha 
must  fall,  chiefly,  because  his  cause  was  not  that  of 
the  people  ;  as  if  the  interests  of  the  people  ever  could 
entirely  coincide  with  those  of  a  despot.     The  victo- 
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fiea  of  Ibrahim  were  disparaged :  his  success 
mainly  attributed  to  the  seditious  spirit  of  the  inhabi- 
tants  of  Asia  Minor,  who,  in  their  deep-rooted  did* 
content^  would,  it  was  said»  hare  hailed  any  inTader 
promising  a  change  in  the  existing  order  of  things ; 
a  proof  that  the  Turkish  government  had  become 
intolerable.  Ibrahim,  on  his  part,  had  ably  converted 
this  feeling  to  his  advantage :  *'  I  come/*  said  he, 
**  to  redress  your  grievances.  My  father  is  still  the 
humble  servant  of  the  Sultan,  and  the  defender  of  our 
holy  faith.  In  marching  upon  Constantinople,  my 
object  is,  to  make  peace,  to  ensure  your  privileges : 
when  this  is  accomplish ed,  I  shall  straightway  return 
to  my  father,*' 
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DCCXLIII,  Mohammed  Ali,  it  was  said,  had  him- 
self cut  off  all  hope  of  a  reconciliation  with  his  sCj^^ 
vereign  j  for,  how  could  the  Sultan  make  peace  within 
a  vassal,  who  had  assumed  the  attributes  of  royalty,  | 
and  kept  forcible  possession  of  the  three  holy  cities — 
Damascus,  **  the  smile  of  the  prophet,"  Medina,  his  | 
tomb,  and  Mckka,  his  birth-place.  The  Sultan  was 
to  be  regarded  as  something  more  than  a  temporal 
sovereign,  being  the  head  of  the  Ulemas,  and  the^^ 
Khalif  of  the  Mohammedan  religion  ;  wherefore,  hit^^ 
very  title  to  the  pontificate  being  endangered,  it  was 
predicted  that,  seeing  to  what  extremities  he  had 
been  driven  by  the  defeat  of  his  armies,  he  might,  as 
a  last  resource,  unfurl  the  sanjiak  sheriff,  or  sacred 
standard  of  the  empire;  which  would  be  a  signal  for 
all  true  believers  to  unite  for  the  defence  of  their 
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religion ;  a  motive  which  even  the  disaflFected  would 
embrace,  and  that  the  more  readily,  inasmuch  as  the 
man  held  up  to  theiii  as  attempting  to  subvert  the 
tiirone  and  the  altar  had  already  been  condemned 
by  the  Divan,  in  the  hatti-sheriff  launched  against 
him  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  as  an  excom- 
mimicated  person  and  a  heretic.  He  would  now, 
also,  be  stigmatised  as  the  cause  of  the  interruption 
of  the  pious  duties  of  pilgrimage,  and  of  the  pollution 
of  the  holy  cities  by  the  presence  of  Christians. 
Such  prejudices,  it  was  supposed,  would  operate  pow- 
erfully  upon  the  mass  of  the  people  throughout  the 
Ottoman  douiinions  ;  but,  in  arguing  thus,  it  was  not 
recollected  that  the  Sultan  himself  had  likewise 
still  more  rashly  and  openly  ofFcuded  the  stupid 
prejudices  of  the  Turks :  and,  if  he  had  hitherto 
abstaiued  from  unfurling  the  sanjiak  sheriff,  it  was 
because  he  knew  tliat  such  an  appeal  to  fanaticism 
would  now  be  regarded  with  scorn  and  laughter. 
Still,  arguments  of  this  kind,  circulating  from  mouth 
to  mouth,  alarmed  the  Pasha;  who,  to  silence  the 
malcontents,  again  had  recourse  to  imprisonment  and 
secret  executions :  terror  being  found  to  operate 
more  efficaciously  than  any  other  means  in  producing 
an  appearance  of  tranquillity. 


DCCXLIV.  In  the  midst  of  these  transactions, 
the  feast  of  the  Bairam  arrived.  Having  been  ac- 
cused of  heresy  and  irreligion,  it  was  incumbent  on 
the  Pasha  to  combat  such  reports  by  an  ostentatious 
display  of  piety,  united  with  the  insignia  of  power  and 
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secular  pomp.    He  was  then  at  Alexandria,     At  th^ 
first,   light  cai^ets  were  spread  upon  the  ground,  in 
the  open  air,  before  the  stairs  of  the  Divan.     The 
Pasha,  surrounded  by  Moharrani  Bey,  Osmaii  Pasha, 
and  the  principal  officers  of  the  army  and  fleet,  iii| 
their  gorgeous  unifonns  and  sparkling  decorations, 
knelt  down  on  the  carpets,  and  prayed  with  the  chief 
priest,  who  stood  by  the  side  of  the  prince,  holding 
the  koran  over  his  head*     Two  regiments  of  infantrjir  I 
were  drawn  up  in  a  semicircle,  with  their  arms  piled 
up  behind   tliem^     The  plain  and  the  hills    in   the  | 
vicinity   were    covered    with    the    workmen    of  the ' 
arsenali   the    sailors   of  the    fleet,    and  the  faithful 
inliabitants  of  Alexandria,   all  dressed  in  new  gar* 
ments,    and    with    countenances    bright    with    joy. 
Every  face  was  turned  towards  Mekka*      Fifty  thou« 
sand  men  went  through  the  exercise  of  prayer,  as  if 
animated  by  one  soul.     The  sun  had  no  sooner  risen 
above  the  horizon,  and  the  last  benediction  been  given, 
than  the  new  year  was  ushered  iu  by  the  thunder  of 
the  artillery  of  the  whole  fleet  and  land-batteries.    A 
line  of  fifteen  miles,  from  tlie  Arab's  Tower  to  thd 
Little  Phartllon,  was  covered  with  flame  and  sraoke  ; 
and  the  town  and  harbour  were  hidden  from  the 
view  by  these  incessant  discliarges.     In  the  mcan« 
time  all  the  numerous  bands  struck  up  martial  airs. 
The  prince  then  retired  to  his  musnud;  where  he 
received  the  congratulations  of  his  officers,  and  dis- 
missed tliem  with  his  blessing.    One  of  the  regiments, 
on  quitting  the  parade,   marched  to  the  seashore* 
Khere  it  was  embarked  on  board  a  number  of  trans- 
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ports  for  Syria*  Orders  were  also  given  to  put  the 
fleet  in  readiness  for  sea  on  the  expiration  of  the  fes- 
tival, whicli  continued  three  days.  The  appearance 
of  the  Pasha  in  the  midst  of  these  puhlic  acts  of 
religion  was  closely  scrutinised  ;  and  it  was  remarked 
that  he  seemed  more  thoughtful  than  usual.  An  ex- 
tmordinary  glotmi,  it  was  said,  hung  over  his  coun- 
tenance; reports  heing  then  cuiTent  in  Egypt,  that 
foity  thousand  Russian  troops  had  landed  at  Scu- 
tari. 

DCCXLV,  The  news  of  the  victory  of  Koniah, 
and  the  advance  of  Ibrahim  upon  the  capital,  had 
caused  great  consternation  in  the  Porte ;  and  the 
Russians,  who,  in  the  commencement  of  the  quarrcd, 
had  declared  against  Mohammed  Ali,  now  betrayed 
an  inclination  to  take  advantage  of  this  feeling,  by 
proffering  aid  to  the  Sultan,  to  protect  Constanti- 
nople, A  treaty  was  accordingly  entered  into,  which, 
though  batlly  received,  when  laid  before  the  Divan, 
appears  to  have  been  obstinately  adhered  to  by  the 
Sultan  ;  but,  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  his  coun- 
cil, Halil,  late  Captain  Pasha,  was  despatched  to 
Alexandria  to  treat  for  peace.  Previously,  however, 
the  Russian  general,  MuraviefF,  who  had  been  en- 
gaged in  negotiating  with  the  Sultan  respecting  the 
aid  to  be  rendered  by  Russia,  had  sailed  to  Egypt, 
with  the  same  views.  He  annved  on  the  13th  of 
January,  Next  day  news  was  brought  from  the 
Hcjaz  that  the  troops  of  Ismael  Bey  had  assassinated 
their  general,  and  that  the  whole  provmee  wa^  in  a 
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state  of  anarchy.     Such  intelligence,  it  might  be  sup- 
posedj  would  render  the  Pasba  more  tractable*     Ge- 
neral Muravieff,  an  able  politician,  had  several  con- 
ferences with  his  Highness,  in  which  he  demanded^ 
first,  that  the  march  of  Ibrahim  upon  Constantinople 
should  be  isus|)ended  ;  and,  secondly,  that  Mohammed 
All  should  seriously  endeavour  to  effect  a  peace  with 
the  »SuItan.  He  further  added,  in  expressions  border- 
ing on  menace,  that  Russia  would  not  permit  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  Turkish  empire,  by  any  preten-^ 
sions  on  his  part  to  sovereignty  and  independence; 
if  the  half  barbarous  Russ  already  possessed  the  powei'l 
to  determine,  in  all  that  concerns  politics,  without  I 
consulting   the   great   civilised   nations   of  Europei] 
Austria,  also,  in  imitation  of  Russia,  held  nearly  th#| 
same  language.    These  steps  were  intended  to  humble 
the  mind  of  the  Pasha,  that,  on  the  arrival  of  the  J 
Turkish  ambassador,  he  might  the  more  easily  accede] 
to  the  terms  proposed  by  the  Sultan. 


DCCXLVI.  The  Pasha  appears  to  have  fore- 
seen, from  the  beginning,  the  dangers  and  obstacles 
to  which  he  must  necessarily  be  exposed  in  his  strug- 
gles for  absolute  independence  ;  and,  accordingly,  all 
his  proceedings  were  conducted  upon  this  view  of  the 
matter.  But  his  mind,  however  active  and  corapre* 
hensive,  acquired  a  touch  of  bitterness  from  the  con- 
stant and  almost  universal  opposition  which  he  expe- 
rienced. His  very  existence  might  now  depend  on 
his  show  of  means  for  resisting  aggression.  Yet  the 
oflScera  charged  with  levying  conscriptions  and  con- 
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tribiitions  in  Egypt,  which  was  at  length  nearly  ex- 
hausted, experienced  insuperable  difficulties  in  the 
execution  of  their  duty ;  and  neither  the  number  of 
men,  nor  the  amount  of  money  required,  was  furnished. 
Irritated  by  insolent  menaces  from  without,  and  by 
what  he  may  have  deemed  a  culpable  negligence  in 
his  own  people,  he  addressed  to  the  numerous  in- 
spectoi^s  of"  provinces  the  following  nuiudate,  couched 
bx  fierce  language,  but  adapted,  perhaps,  to  tlie  cha- 
racters of  the  individuals,  and  rendered  excusable  by 
the  urgent  necessities  of  the  moment :  "  From  the 
registers  laid  before  me  by  Alahniood  Bey,  minister 
of  war,  I  learn  what  conscripts  thou  Inist  sent,  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  deserters  of  the  preceding 
year,  as  well  as  the  deficiency  in  the  contingent  which 
should  have  been  furnished  by  thy  province.  The 
number  falls  very  far  short  of  that  whicti  was  de- 
manded* Wild  beast  that  thou  art :  by  what  ait 
thou  occupied  ?  Doest  thou  not  understand  that, 
according  to  my  irrevocable  orders,  this  business 
should  have  taken  precedence  of  all  others?  Be* 
ing  in  want  of  men,  and  sup)wsing  thou  wouldst 
have  been  good  for  something,  I  nuide  thee  an 
inspector*  And  now,  how  have  my  orders  been 
obeyed  ?  What,  then  :  wouldst  thou  lull  Mohammed 
Ali  to  sleep  ?  Mohammed  Ali  does  not  sleep  :  no,  he 
does  not  sleep.  Therefore,  on  the  receipt  of  this  my 
order,  see  that  tliou  comprehend  it,  and  forward  the 
required  complement  of  men ;  and,  should  thy  con- 
tingent of  the  conscription  of  the  present  year,  de- 
manded by  the  Divan  of  Cairo,  be  in  arrear,  let  it 
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be  filled  up.     Use  thy  utmost  exertion  to  bring  hi 
the  men  to  the  minister  of  war  without  loss  of  time, 
otherwise,  thy  punishment  shall  serve  as  an  examplol 
to  the  inspectors  of  the  other  pro\inces.'* 


,     DCCXL  V 11.     Meanwhile,     general     Mnravieff;  I 
•considering  his   mission   as   accomplished,    and    thaj 
I '/Pasha   as   thoroughly    humbled    by   the   threats 
I :  Nicholas,    had    embarked    on    board    the    Standard 
Lfrigate,  and  only  waited  for  a  favourable  wind  to  setj 
sail  from  Egypt.     Here  he  received  an  intimation 
that  Mohammed  AH,  far  from  relaxing  in  his  military 
•pre[*arations,  had,  since  the  conclusion  of  their  corf-* 
ferences,  despatched  several  new^  regiments  into  Syria, 
which  were  immediately  to  be  followed  by  others.] 
Such  conduct  appeared  to  require  an    explanation^ 
Muravieft;   therefore,  returned  on  shore,   and,  pro- 
ceeding to  the  palace,  which  is  always  accessible,  re^ 
proached  his  Highness  with  want  of  sincerity,  since  it' 
had  been  understood  that  no  additional  troops  should 
be  sent  into  Syria  until    the   pending  negotiations  i 
were  at  an  end.     "  Oh,  replied  tlie  Pa^tha,  with  hi« 
characteristic  readiness,  I  will  explain  that  matter  ia 
two  words :  In  Syria   1  have   many   officers,  whO| 
from  deaths  in  their   regiments^    have  few   or   no 
soldiers  to  command.     Here,  on  the  contrary,  I  bad 
men  without  any  officers  to  instruct  them.     It  was^  i 
therefore,  a  more  economical  measure  to  send  these 
men  into  Syria,  as  to  a  school,  than  to  maintain  theni 
liere,  and  create  a  number  of  fresh  officei*s  on  thei^  j 
iwicount."      With  this  explanation  the  Russian  qM 
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feared  to  be  satisfied;  and  Mohammed  Ali,  |)erceiv- 
iiig  how  narrowly  his  movements  were  watched, 
redoubled  his  activity  in  urging  forward  preparations 
for  continuing  the  war. 


DCCXLVIIL  Before  the  departure  of  general 
Muravieff,  Halil  Pasha  arrived  at  Alexandria.  He 
was  received  with  great  distinction  by  Mohammed 
Ali,  who  prudently  desired  to  act  upon  the  principle 
recommended  by  the  Divan  —  that  Egypt  and  the 
Porte  should  settle  their  dispute  between  themselves, 
**  It  is  greatly  to  be  lamented,"  were  his  expressions, 
**  that  they  should  call  in  the  Franks  to  intenneddle 
with  our  domestic  misunderstaiulings."  Negotiations 
were  accordingly  commenced  in  this  spirit,  and  the 
result  despatched  to  Constantinople;  where  the  Sul- 
tan, with  signal  bad  faith,  and  still  worse  policy,  was 
secretly  treating  with  the  natural  enemies  of  both 
parties :  but  this  was  what  the  Pasha  had  foreseen. 
In  the  utter  uncertainty  of  the  issue  of  things,  he, 
therefore,  in  order  to  be  prepared  for  the  worst, 
endeavoured,  by  a  characteristic  mandate,  to  hasten 
the  levying  of  the  contributions.  **  You  have  already 
been  ordered  to  stuid  in  innnediately/'  he  observed, 
"your  contribution  for  last  month.  Hitherto  it  has 
not  arrived.  Ramadan  is  over,  and  my  expectations 
are  still  deluded  :  from  this  it  clearly  appears,  that 
you  are  a  negligent  blockhead  —  an  ass.  But,  since 
you  cannot  comprehend  how  urgent  it  is  that  the 
treasury  should  be  supplied,  I  send  you  my  kawas: 
on  his  arrival^  let  him  not  be  detained  one  instant ; 
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but  remit  into  his  hands  the  contribution  due  on  tlie 
expiration  of  the  mouth  Shabau :  for  if  you  either 
detain  my  officer,  or  dehiy  your  payments*  as  soon  as 
it  comes  to  my  knowledge,  I  will  tear  you  to  pieces. 
Now  act  accordingly  ;  this  is  my  will." 

DCCXLIX*    Meanwhile,    the  sufferings    of  the 
people^  occiisioned  principally  by  the  vast  expenses  of 
the  war,  had  been  much  augmented  by  the  unusual 
inclemency  of  the  winter.     At  Rosetta  there  was  a 
fall  of  snow  and  hail,  and  at  Cairo  the  frost  was  so 
severe  as  to  kill^  in  Ibrahim  Pasha's  garden,  some  of 
the  hardy  plants  of  the  north.     The  weather  indeed 
was  exceedingly  tempestuous  throughont  the  whole  of 
Low^er  Egypt,  more  especially  at  Alexandria,  where, 
during  many  days,  the  whole  city  was  deluged  with 
rain  and  hail,   which  poured  down  night  and  day, 
with  little  or  no  iutennission.     The  houses  of  the 
principal  inhabitants,   even  the   Pasha*s  harem,  be* 
came  almost  nn inhabitable-     Part  of  the  Shoonah, 
and  many  other  large  buildings,  fell  down,  crushing 
and  burying  numbers   of  robust   men  beneath   the 
ruins.     The  frail  huts  of  the  Arabs,  scarcely  formed 
to  resist  the  severity  of  an  ordinary  winter,   were 
washed  away,  or  overthrown  by  the  w^ind;  and  many 
children    and    persons    of   infirm    liealth    perished, 
through    the   united    rigour   of  hunger    and    cold. 
The  Pasha  himself,  without  a  dry  divan,  was  moved 
with  compassion  for  his  suffering  people.     He  or- 
dered his  vast  magazines  and  all  the  mosques  to  be 
thrown  open   for  their  reception,  and,  at  the  same 
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time,  commanded  the  distribution  of  provisions,  fuel, 
and  clothing*  In  the  meanwhile  an  appeal  was  made 
to  the  charity  of  the  Franks;  and,  in  less  than 
twelve  hours,  a  subscription  exceeding  ten  thousand 
piastres  had  been  raised.  No  time  was  to  be  lost ; 
but  the  generous  individual  who  had  so  successfully 
appealed  to  the  humanity  of  the  Christian  residents, 
through  deference  to  the  government,  defeated 
his  own  object,  by  applying  to  the  prime  minister, 
Boghos  Bey,  to  obtain  the  Pasha*s  permission  for  the 
distribution  of  the  money,  supposing  the  action 
might  otherwise  be  considered  indelicate*  During 
the  delay  thus  occasioned,  the  rain  ceased,  the  sun 
appe^ired  again;  and  the  distresses  of  the  Arabs  were 
forgotten.  Whether  or  not  the  minister  ever  laid 
the  matter  before  the  Pasha,  1  am  ignorant ;  but  the 
money  raised  for  the  relief  of  the  wretched  natives 
was  converted  to  the  use  of  the  Frank  hospital* 

DCCL,  In  Europe  the  political  movements  of 
the  East  were  daily  behehl  with  increasing  anxiety* 
France,  whose  consul  had  pre\iously  been  the  channel 
of  communication  between  Mohammed  Ali  and  the 
Poite,  either  feeling  a  deeper  interest  than  the  other 
powers  in  the  affairs  of  the  Levant,  or  conceiving 
that  it  possessed  superior  influence  to  compose  them, 
immediately  despatched  an  ambassador  to  Constan- 
tinople. The  British  government  appointed  a  diplo- 
matic agent  to  reside  pcnnanently  at  the  court  of 
Egypt;  and  Austria,  perceiving  that  the  Pasha 
despised  her  menaces,  followed  reluctantly  the  ex* 
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ample  of  England.  Colonel  Campbell,  the  British 
political  agent,  made  his  public  enti7  into  Alexandria 
early  in  the  spring.  An  Arab  guard  of  honour  led 
the  procession ;  these  were  followed  by  the  dragomans 
in  their  flowing  robes,  the  consul,  and  ex-consul ;  a 
number  of  naval  officers,  and  the  whole  body  of  the 
British  residents  were  present.  The  British  flag^ 
hoisted  on  the  consulate,  was  saluted  with  the 
cannon  of  the  Great  Pharillon  ;  a  line-of-battle  ship 
was  launched  ;  the  harbour  was  crowded  with  boats, 
the  shore  with  long  lines  of  infantry^  and  French 
and  Arab  bands,  which  executed  successively  many 
martial  airs.  Such  were  the  circuui stances  which  ac- 
companied the  agent's  march  to  the  palace,  where  he 
was  received,  and  admitted  to  an  audience  with  the 
Pasha,  whom  he  addressed  in  a  forma!  speech. 


DCCLL  **  I  have  solicited  the  honour  of  an 
audience  of  your  Highness,"  he  observed,  **in  order 
to  present  the  commission  by  wliich  the  King,  my 
august  sovereign,  has  appointed  me  his  agent  and 
consul-general  in  Egypt.  His  Majesty,  my  master, 
has  been  induced  to  invest  me  with  this  honourable 
employment,  at  the  court  of  your  Highness,  by  the 
persuasion  that  much  reciprocal  benefit  would  accrue 
frooi  strengthening  the  relations  already  existing 
between  his  Majesty's  dominions  and  the  countries 
governed  by  your  Highness,  And  his  Majesty  ex- 
pects that  your  Highness  will  grant  me  the  cnjojment 
and  exercise  of  all  those  privileges,  immunities,  and 
prerogatives  which  have  at  any  time  been  conceded 
to  the  agents  and  consuls  of  any  other  European 
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power  whatever,  in  any  part  of  the  Ottoman  empire, 
I  have  at  the  same  time  the  honour  to  present  to 
your  Highness  a  letter  written^  at  the  king*s  order, 
by  his  Majesty's  principal  secretary  of  state  for 
foreign  affairs,  expressive  of  those  sentiments  of 
personal  respect  and  esteem  which  his  Majesty  en- 
tertains for  yom*  Highness,  as  well  as  the  confrdenee 
which  his  Majesty  feels  that  I  shall  obtain  your 
Highness's  support  and  protection,  that  I  may  be 
enabled  to  cnltivate  and  maintain  the  friendship  and 
good  understanding  which  now  so  happily  prevail 
between  the  two  countries.  On  my  own  part,  I  can 
assure  your  Highness  that  it  is  my  highest  happiness 
to  have  had  the  honour  of  being  intrusted  with  the 
duty  of  watching  over  interests  so  important ;  and 
that  I  shall  have  nothing  further  to  desire,  should  it 
procure  me  the  flattering  advantage  of  meriting  your 
Highness's  esteem  and  good  wishes," 


DCCLn*  The  Pasha,  who  is  perhaps  excelled 
by  few  in  diplomatic  eloquence,  replied  :  —  "It  is 
extremely  flattering  and  agreeable  to  his  Highness  to 
find  that  so  distinguished  a  person  as  Colonel  Camp- 
bell has  been  appointed  his  Britannic  Majesty*s  agent 
and  consul-general  in  Egypt.  His  Highness  requests 
you  to  express  to  his  Majesty  the  gratitude  he  feels 
for  the  expressions  of  personal  regard  and  respect 
which  his  Majesty  has  kindly  manifested  towards  him. 
Nothing  can  be  nearer  his  Highness's  heart  than  the 
desire  to  merit  the  good  will  of  the  British  govern- 
ment :  and  all  bis  efforts  shall  be  directed  towards 
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the  maintaining  of  that  good  ynderstanding  and 
those  friendly  relations  now  subsisting  between  the 
two  countries.  Such  being  his  sentiments,  you 
cannot  doubt,  that  all  the  privileges  and  prerogatii?sd» 
ever  granted  to  the  agents  and  consuls  of  any  other 
European  power  whatever,  shall  be  conceded  to  you 
in  their  fullest  extent."  Colonel  Prokesch,  the 
Austrian  agent,  a  few  days  afterwards,  arrived  with 
a  letter  from  Prince  Metternich,  who,  seeing  the 
turn  which  affairs  had  now  taken,  ably  adapted  his 
expressions  to  the  necessities  of  the  times,  expressing 
his  high  admiration  of  his  Highness's  su|>erior  mind, 
speaking  of  the  commercial  and  friendly  relations 
existing  between  Austria  and  Eg)^>t,  and  warmly 
congratulating  him  on  a  success  which,  but  a  few 
months  before,  he  had  stigmatized  as  an  act  of  re- 
be]  lion,  odious  to  Austria,  and  calculated  to  provoke 
her  chivalrous  vengeance.  Even  to  this  manifestation 
of  liypocrisy,  however,  the  Pasha  returned  a  flattering 
reply ;  for  having  deeply  studied  mankind,  he  well 
knows  that  to  appear  to  be  deceived  by  the  artifices 
of  simulation,  is,  in  certain  circumstances,  prudent 
and  necessary. 


DCCLIIL  Mohammed  Ali,  it  has  already  been 
shown,  hesitated  not  to  comply  with  the  demands  of 
general  MuraWefF,  and  accordingly  issued  orders  to 
Ibrahim,  now  in  full  march  towards  the  capital,  to 
suspend  all  military  operations*  When  these  com* 
mauds  reached  the  anny,  it  was  already  within  a{ 
short  distance  of  Kutayah,  where  it  halted,  and  wi 
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put  into  winter  quarters.  Meanwhile  the  Russians, 
Jearingt  it  was  saitl^  that  the  safety  of  the  capital 
might  be  endangered  by  intenial  insurrection,  while 
Ibrahim  remained  in  his  position,  or  actuated  by 
ambitious  niotives>  which  time  will  develope,  brought 
down  upon  Constantinople,  —  notwithstanding  the 
ready  compliance  of  the  Pasha  with  their  demands, — 
several  ships  of  war,  and  a  considerable  army.  Where- 
ujwn  the  French  ambassador,  who  had  just  arrived  at 
his  post,  remonstrated  with  the  Sultan,  requiring  that 
the  Russian  troops  should  be  withdrawn*  Perceiving 
his  ignorance  of  the  real  situation  of  affiiirs,  the 
Turks,  with  an  astuteness  peculiar  to  Ottoman 
policy,  —  but  which  sometimes  over-reaches  itself, 
—  endeavoured  to  mystify  him  by  their  reply ;  and 
keeping  in  the  back-ground  the  fact  that  they  had 
already  an  ambassador  at  Alexandria,  treating  for 
peace,  exacted  from  him  an  engagement  that  Mo- 
hammed Ali  should  be  content  mth  the  possession 
of  Acre,  and  the  four  districts  deijending  on  it. 
This  an-angement,  unreflectingly  entered  into,  M, 
Roussin  communicated  to  the  Pasha  in  the  following 
letter,  which  was  received  with  equal  Kuiprise  and 
indignation. 


DCCLIV,  **  Most  Illustrious  and  Magnificent 
Seigneur,  —  the  government  of  his  Highness,  alaruied 
with  good  reason  at  the  progress  of  your  son  Ibrahim 
Pasha,  and  at  his  equivocal  attitude,  has  accepted,^ 
in  the  last  resort,  the  material  aid  which  Russia  has 
olBsred*     Since  tlien,  re-assured  by  the  conciliating 
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designs  of  your  Highness,  it  was  desirous  that  this 
aid  shouUl  be  countermanded  ;  but  by  one  of  those 
fatalities  which  have  more  than  once  presaged  poli- 
tical catastrophes,  the  Russian  fleet  is  arrived,  and  is 
found  to  be  anchored  in  the  Bosphorus,  In  this 
conjuncture,  which  seriously  compromises  the  general 
trauquillity,  the  first  want  of  Europe,  and  which 
places  the  Ottoman  empire  in  imminent  perils  the 
chances  of  which  must  be  shared  by  your  Highness, 
I  have  undertaken,  in  conjunction  with  the  Sublime 
Porte,  in  the  name  of  the  king's  government,  to 
induce  you  to  accept  the  propositions  of  which  Halil 
Pasha  was  the  bearer,  on  condition  that  it  should  be 
immediately  announced  to  the  Russian  envoy,  that 
your  reconciliation  being  effected,  the  assistance  of 
the  Russian  squadron  would  be  superfluous,  and  its 
presence  henceforth  w  ithout  an  object.  1  have  there- 
fore to  request  your  Highness,  I  will  not  say  for  the 
sake  of  your  interest,  but  for  the  sake  of  your  safety, 
to  return  to  your  natural  relations  with  the  Sublime 
Porte,  and  to  recall  your  army  without  delay  within 
the  limits  of  the  territory,  the  administration  of 
which  was  confided  to  you,  in  addition  to  the 
Pashaliks  with  whiah  you  were  previously  invested, 
as  well  as  your  son  Ibrahim  Pasha, — those  of  St.  Jean 
d'Acre,  Jerusalem,  Tripoli  of  Syria  and  Naplouse. 
Moderation  has  become  to  your  Highness  a  matter 
of  necessity,  and  a  persistence  in  the  pretensions 
which  have  been  put  forth  ivill  call  down  upon  your 
heail  consequences,  the  disastrous  nature  of  which 
will,  I  hope,  excite  your  apprehension-     France  will 
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keep  the  engagement  which  I  have  entered  into ;  she 
has  the  power»  and  I  am  the  guarantee  of  lier  wilL 
It  only  remains  for  me  to  hope,  that  you  will  not 
reduce  us  to  the  cruel  extremity  of  attacking  a  power 
which  is  partly  our  own  work,  and  of  deteriorating  a 
glory,  of  which  I  am  an  admirer.  It  is  my  first 
aide-de-camp  who  will  have  the  honour  of  transmitting 
this  paquet  to  your  highness,  — permit  me  to  recom- 
mend him  to  your  kindness-  I  subjoin  a  copy  of  the 
letter  which  I  have  written  at  the  same  time  to  your 
son  Ibrahim  Pasha,  I  take  the  opportunity,  most 
Excellent  and  Magnificent  Seigneur,  of  renewing  to 
you  the  assurance  of  my  high  consideration/** 

DCCLV.  Admiral  Roussin,  a  novice  in  Easteni 
politics,  and  evidently  ignorant  of  the  real  intentions 
of  his  own  government,  transmitted,  at  the  same  time, 
the  following  letter  to  Il>rahim  Pasha :  —  **  Most 
Excellent  and  Magnificent  Seigneur,  —  You  will  see 
by  the  contents  of  the  subjoined  letter,  which  I  have 
addressed  to  his  Highness  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  your 
Illustrious  Father,  the  recital  of  the  disastrous  events 
which  have  occuiTcd  at  Constantinople,  as  wtII  as 
the  expos6  of  their  inevitable  consequences.  Under 
the  penalty  of  seeing  the  Ottoman  Empire  become 
the  prey  of  the  Russians,  a  powerful  nation  must 
interfere  with  ali  its  w^eight,  in  order  to  destroy  the 
pretext   of   an    invasion   which  would   convulse   all 


•  The  Vice-Aiirairal  Raussui,  Peer  of  France,  Ambassador  to  the 
Sublime  Porte,  to  Kis  Highness  Mohiimmetl  Ali  Puaha,  Viceroy  of 
Bgypt.    Therapia,  Palace  of  F^nee,  Felmiary  9$.  ^ 
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Europe.  —  This  powerful  nation  is   France, — it    is 
France    supported   by   the    consent    of   England,  — 
France  whom  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  has  long  ranked 
among  his  chief  friends,  and  who,  under  those  cir- 
cumstances, has  a  right  to  reckon  on  his  deference, — 
1  do  not  for  a  moment  doubt,  Magnificent  Seigneur, 
the  frank  and  immediate  co-operation  which  you  ^vill 
give  to  the  execution  of  this  project.     According  to 
the  engagement  which    I   have  entered  into  in  the 
name  of  my  goi^emment,    peace  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  concluded  between  Egypt  and  the  Porte, 
on  the  condition  of  the  investure  of  the  four  govern- 
ments  of   St.  Jean   d*Acr€,    Naplouse,    Tripoli    of 
Syria,  and  Jerusalem.    No  modification  whatever  can 
be  made  in  these  terms  :  all  discussion  must  cease  on 
this  subject,  and  hostilities  must  be  put  an  end  to 
immediately,  —  I  pray  you,   therefore,  Magm'ficent 
SeigneuFj  to  take  care  that  your  army  does  not  ad- 
vance a  single  step ;  but  still  further,  to  cause  it  to 
retrograde  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  may  place  itself 
on  the  territory  which  has  been  conceded  to  Egypt* 
This  movement  is  indispensable,  in  order  to  point 
out  to  the  population  that  the  war,  from  which  they 
have  suffered  too  much,  is  at  length  terminated,  *— 
My   aide-de-camp,    the  bearer  of   this  letter,    has 
orders  to  bring  me  your  answer  without  delay.     I 
have  the  honour  of  praying  your    Highness  not  to 
defer  transmitting  it  to  him." 


DCCL\^I.    From    these    menacing    communica- 
tions, which,  in  Egypt,  were  regarded  with  general 
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derision,  it  seemed  to  Mohammed  Ali  that,  through 
the  sluggish  character  of  European  policy,  the  prize 
contended  for  would  ultimately  be  awarded  to  the 
most  obstinate.  His  reply  was,  accordingly,  con- 
ceived  in  a  style  calculated  to  convey  the  idea  that 
he  possessed  some  claim  to  this  qualification.  United 
with  an  evident  apprehension  of  the  power  of  France, 
it  moreover  exhibits,  as  if  in  spite  of  the  writer,  a 
fierce  and  angry  spirit,  chafed  at  meeting  with  op- 
position where  it  probably  anticipated  the  warmest 
support :  ^-  **  Monsieur  I'Amba&sadeur, — I  have  re- 
ceived the  despatch  dated  February  22d,  which  you 
have  forwarded  to  me  by  your  principal  aide-de- 
camp. This  despatch  intimates  that  I  have  no  right 
to  claim  any  other  territory  than  St.  Jean  d*Acre, 
Jerusalem,  Naplouse*  and  Tripoli  in  Syria,  and  that 
X  ought  immediately  to  withdraw  my  army;  and 
that  in  case  of  refusal  I  shall  expose  myself  to  the 
most  serious  consequences.  Your  aide-de-camp, 
according  to  the  instructions  which  you  have  given 
him,  has  added  verbally,  that  if  I  persist  in  my  pre- 
tensions, the  combined  French  and  English  fleets 
will  proceed  to  the  coast  of  Egy|>t,  —  Pray,  Monsieur 
TAmbassadeur,  how  have  you  the  right  to  call  on  me 
to  sacrifice  myself  thus?  I  have  in  my  favour  the 
whole  nation.  It  only  rests  with  me  to  raise  up 
Roumelia  and  Anatolia,  United  with  my  nation, 
1  could  eflPect  much.  Master  of  so  many  countries  — 
victorious  at  all  points — when  1  heard  the  organs  of 
public  opinion  decree  to  ine  all  Syria,  I  retarded  the 
march  of  my  troops  mth  the  sole  view  of  sparing  an 
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useless  effusion  of  bloody  and  of  eoiisiilting  the  dis- 
positions of  European  policy.     In  recompence   for 
this  and  for  the  moderation  I  have  shown,  and  after 
so    many   sacrifices    for   a  nation   that   had    invited 
me*  which  had  united  itself  with  me,  and  enabled 
nie  to  obtain  so  many  victories  —  to  demand    of  me 
now   the  abandonment  of  the  country  which  I    oc- 
cupy, and  that    I  shall  withdraw  my   army   into  a 
small  province  composed  of  four  districts,  which  you 
call  Pashaliks  —  is  not   this  pronouncing  iigainst  nie 
a  sentence  of  political   death  ?  —  But    I  feel  confi- 
dent that   France   and    England  will  not  deny  me 
justice-     Tliey  will  acknowledge  my  rights.     Their 
honour  is  opposed  to  this  step.     But,  if  I  am  un- 
happily deceived  in  this  expectation^   I  will  submit 
myself,    under     such    circumstances,    to    the    will 
of  God ;    and,    preferring  an  honourable  death    to 
ignominy,  joyfully  devote  myself  to  the  cause  of  my 
nation,  happy  to  consecrate  to  it  the  last  breath  of 
my  life.     Upon  this  I  am  deteiTnined,  and  history 
offers  more  than  one  example  of  a  similar  immo- 
lation,—  Under  all  circumstances,  I  hope  your  Ex- 
cellency will  recognise  the  justice  of  my  rights,  and 
recommend  the  acceptance  of  the  last  propositions 
which    I  have    made    through   the   medium  of  his 
Excellency    Halil   Pasha.  —  It  is  w^ith  this  expect- 
ation. Monsieur  rAmbassadeur,  that  I  write  you  this 
friendly  letter,  and  forward  it  through  the  medium 
of    your  aide-de-camp."* — At  the  same    tiuie  the 

♦  Seal  of  Mohammed  Ali,  Pasha  of  Egypt,  To  his  Excellency 
Baron  Roust^in,  Anibassador  of  France  at  tlie  Sublime  Porte*  Ale^t* 
audria,  March  8.  1S33, 
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Pasha  adopted  a  high  tone  in  his  negotiations  with 
the  Forte  ;  aud  the  result  of  his  finnness  and  diplo- 
matic ability  was,  that  the  guns  were  firing,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  conclusion  of  an  advantageous 
peace,  on  the  day  of  my  departure  from  Alexandria.* 

•  As  no  event  could  possibly  be  more  atjspiciouB  to  Egypt  than 
this  pacification,  accompanied  by  comparative  independence,  it  was 
celebrated  by  the  people  with  striking  demonstrations  of  joy.  The 
news  arrived  three  days  pre\doiia  to  my  departure.  A  general  illuoiination 
for  eigbt  successive  duyiJ  wus  iinmedititely  comtnanded  by  the  Pasha ; 
and  never,  perhaps,  were  his  orders  more  cheerfully  obeyed*  On  the 
first  evening  of  the  rejoicings,  I  accompanied  Mrs.  Barker,  and  a 
portion  of  her  family,  to  the  palace.  The  streets  and  bazfirs,  in  every 
part  of  the  city,  were  lighted  up,  and*  iri  many  cases,  with  considerable 
ta*ile  and  eifect.  Throughout  the  whole  Turkish  quarter,  the  shops 
exhibited  an  unusually  gay  appearance,  the  merchandise  of  all  kinds 
being  neatly  arranged,  and  the  shopkeepers  attu-ed  in  their  befit  apparel. 
On  arriving  at  the  Has  el  Tin,  we  fouud  the  large  open  space  in  front 
of  the  palace  occupied  by  an  immense  multitude,  with  large  bodies  of 
niiUtary  drawn  up  in  line  idong  the  external  wall  of  the  harem,  and  the 
public  offices.  The  numerous  gateways,  arches,  kiosks,  &c*  were  hung 
with  lamps,  which  cast  a  brilliant  light  on  the  moving  crowds  below. 
Leaving  our  beasts  and  attendants  in  the  court,  we  ascended  to  die 
roof  of  Boghos  Bey's  palace,  whence,  without  being  incommoded  by 
the  nmkitude,  we  could  command  a  view  over  the  whole  city,  whose 
extent  wua  marked  by  innunierable  fires«  All  the  i^hips  being  toste^ 
fully  lighted  up  from  the  deck  to  tlie  mast-head  with  sparkling  lampft^ 
and  extending  in  long  lines  from  shore  to  shore,  the  harbour  con- 
stituted the  most  splendid  portion  ot  the  spectacle,  appearing,  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  like  some  fairy  scene,  where  myriads  of  brilliant 
reflexes  trembled  on  the  bobom  of  llie  sea.  The  rockets,  and  other 
species  of  fireworks,  were  let  olf  in  great  abundance;  and  the  nu- 
merous troops  assembled  in  front  of  the  palace  kept  up  a  loud 
irregular  discharge  of  musketry;  but  there  was  otherwise  extreme 
silence.  LcK)king  down  into  the  spacious  area  beneath  our  feet,  we 
bebtfld,  by  the  deep*red  light  of  the  bursting  rockets,  and  magtiificent 
fireworks,  many  thousand  people  moving  to  and  fro ;  but  there  were 
none  of  our  European  demonstrations  of  popular  joy,  no  cheering,  no 
loud  huzzas.  Even  in  thiis  moment  of  pleasurable  excitement,  the 
hereditary  influence  of  despotism  was  visible.  It  would,  no  doubt, 
tiavebeen  regarded  as  a  mark  of  disre<^)ect  to  the  Pasha  and  hi«i  harem, 
ha^l  the  populace  evinced  their  satisfaction  at  the  successful  termination 
of  tlie  war  by  shouts,  clamours,  and  boisterous  merrtmetitf 
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msQirisiTioN  concehkinci  the  ouitiiN  ow  the  tyramiub  —  a»- 

CIKNT  HVPOTUBSKS  SHOWN  TO  HE  UNFOUNDED  —TRADITION* 
ANiJ  lEGBNDS  OF  THE  ARABS— THE  TYaAMtDS  PROVBD  TO  B6 
T£MPLSa  OF  TUK  CIELBSTIAL  VKNUB -»  ORIGIN  OP  THE  WORSHIP 
or  THIS  GODDESS  —  THANSMITTED  WESTWARD  FROM  INDIA  IJ^TO 
ASSYRIA^  PAL£fiTIN£»  ABABIA,  EGYPT,  AND  GRESCB  —  CHARACTSK 
J  OF  ITS  ORGIES— MYSTtRlOUS  SYMBOLS  —  NAMES  Of  V^NUS — 
,  UYSTERlBd  OP  BLBUais —  INNOYATIONS  OF  CHEOPS —  CLOSING 
,  OF  THE  OTHEK  TEltPLES  —  BUIL0ING  OF  THE  PYRAMIDS  IM- 
MORAL   RITES  —  FLAGITIOUS     CONDUCT     OF    CHEOPS  —  SBCT8    OF 

MOUNT  LEUANON  —  TRADITIONS  OF  THE    EGYPTIANS KINGS  NOT 

INTERRED    IN  THE  PYRAMIDS  —  WORSHIP  OF  THE  COW — LEGEND 
OF   MYCBAINtTS     AND     M1B     BAVGHTER — BONEf     FOUND    IN     TBS 

•SOROS  —  MYSTIC     SIGNIFICATION     OF     THE     TRIANGLE TESTE* 

|[^MONY    OF      THE    ANCIENTS  —  SESOSTRtS  —  MARGARET    QlTEEN    OP 

I  DENMARK  —  VISHNU    AND    BHAVANI  —  WORSHIP  OP  THE  LOTOS 

THE    BULL    GOD   APIS  —  MOTHER   OF    THE    UNIVERSE  —  MCANIXa 

OF   THE     PYRAMIDAL     FORM   —  WORSHIP   OF   THE     KTKI8  THM 

kPAPHlAN     VENUS   —    HAXIMUS     TYRIUS    —  TACITUS  —  ANCIBNT 

PAINTINGS   AND   COmS  —  BAAL   AND   ASTART^  —  VARIOUS    PYRA* 

,  MIDAL    IDOLS  —  APOLLO  —  JUPITER  —  NATURE  —  TKADITtONS  OW 

THE       SABAiANS     AND      HINDOOS    —  IDOLS      OP     JAGGANNAT'H  

I  CONICAL    IMAGES    FOUND  IN  GREECE  *— INDIAN  RITES  WOHSHIF 

OF    THE    CREATIVE  POWER — PERUVIANS  WORSHIPPED  THE  PYRA- 
MID—THE   PLANET   VENUS—  TESTIMONY    OF   THE    BRAHMINS 

OODDEaS    OF   THE   LOTUS  — TEMPLES    OF    BHAVANI  — RECAPITU- 
.  liATtON  —  CONCLUSION^ 


DCCLVII.  Having  completed  my  account  of 
modern  Egypt,  I  sliall  here  enter  briefly  into  the 
investigation  of  a  question  connected  with  its  prin- 
eipal  antiquities, ' —  the  origin  and  purpose  of  the 
pyramids.*    The  hypotheses  advanced  on  the  subject 

•  On  a  former  occasion,  in  ray  "  Lives  of  Celebrated  TruvcUera," 
volt  ii*  p*  Id.,  I  elightfjr  glaoQcd  at  the  theory  here  more  fully  developed* 
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by  the  learned  are  already  numerous  ;  some  re- 
garding them  as  okservatories,  others  as  tombs*,  and 
others,  again,  as  treasuries,  or  granaries* t    In  suppott 


Dr.  Shawj  wtih  hia  uauol  sa^city^  reject*  the  idea  of  their  being 
tombs ;  but,  not  thoroughly  investigating  the  question,  seemii  content, 
like  Du  Pauw,  to  regsird  them  as  firc^temptea.  —  Trttvtlt,  Sec,  pp.  407, 
*10.  420. 

"*  AriTon^  the  modem  supporters  of  the  sepulchral  theory,  the  most 
distinijuishcti  is  the  Ictinicd  Greaves. — "  That  these  pyramids  were 
intended  for  sepukbrci*  and  nionuineTits  of  the  deiid/'  says  he,  **  is 
the  consjLiiit  opinion  of  most  authors,  which  have  writ  of  this  argu- 
raeut*  Biodoruti  expressly  telis  ufl,  ihtz  ChcmmU  and  Cephren, 
although  they  designed  these  two  greater  for  their  sepulchres, ycf  ii 
happened  thai  neiihrr  of  then;  were  buried  in  them,  Stmlio  judges  all 
those  near  Memphis  to  have  been  the  sepidchres  of  kings;  and,  in 
purticulnr,  he  calls  another,  near  the  Lake  of  Moeris,  the  sepulchre  of 
Isinaudes.  To  which  also  the  writings  of  the  Arabians  iire  consonant, 
who  make  the  three  grreatcr  the  monuments  of  8amid,  Hongib^  and 
Hitsfarinoun,  And  the  SabiFans,  the  first  of  them  the  sepulchre  of 
8eth,  the  second  of  Hermes,  tlie  third  of  Hub^  the  son  of  Hermes,  from 
whom  they  sup|>o»e  themselves  denominated  Sabteant.  And  if  none  of 
these  authorities  were  extant^  yet  the  tomb  found  in  the  greatest 
pyrvmid  puts  it  out  of  controversy'.  Which  may  further  be  confirmed 
by  the  testimony  of  Ibn  Abd  Alokin,  an  Arabian,  where  he  discourses 
of  the  wonders  of  Egypt,  who  relates,  that  after  A I  INlamou,  the 
Khahf  of  Babylon,  biui  caused  this  pyramid  to  he  opened  (about  BOO 
years  since),  ibey  found  in  it  towards  the  top  a  chamber  with  an  hollow 
stone,  in  which  there  was  a  itatue  of  a  man,  and  within  it  a  man,  upon 
whom  was  a  breast-plate  of  gold,  set  with  jewels;  upon  hi^  breast  waa 
a  sword  of  inestimable  price,  and  at  bi«t  head  a  carbuncle  of  the  bigness 
of  an  egg,  shining  like  the  light  of  day,  and  upon  hioi  were  characters 
writ  with  a  pen,  which  no  man  understood." — lyramidographia,  i^c, 
p,39 — 41.  But  Greaves  seems  to  have  overlooked  the  fact,  that  the 
great  p)  ramid  was  certainly  otJcn  in  the  lime  of  the  Romans,  He 
was  mistaken,  also,  in  supposing  that  the  existence  of  a  sarcophagus 
|mt  the  matter  "  out  of  controversy,**  since  it  would  first  be  necessary 
to  deternnne  the  use  of  the  sarcophagus ;  and  of  thisi  indeed,  he  ia 
biiuself  convinced ;  for  bad  he  supposed  the  question  settled  by  the 
prcf^encc  of  the  soros,  he  could  scarcdy  have  thought  it  necessarj-  to 
cite  the  marvellous  relation  of  the  Arab  in  support  of  his  opinion. 

f  The  extreme  imijrobahility  of  this  fancy  is  exposed  by  Sir  Thomas 
Browne.    **  More  plainly  may  they  mistake,"  says  he,  **  who»  from 
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which  the  body,  when  carefully  preseriTd,  was  to  be 
nkinmtely  awakened,  and  re-nnited  with  its  ancient 
possessor.  I  proceed,  however,  to  show  why  I  regard 
this  hypothesis  also  as  unfounded,  though  supported 
by  the  learning  and  research  of  the  most  able  and 
laborious  antiquarians.  But  in  combating  these  de- 
cisions I  would  by  no  means  be  understood  to  under- 
rahie  or  disparage  the  general  character  of  their 
authors.  Our  predecessors,  however,  were  no  less 
liable  than  ourselves  to  error.  Indeed,  had  their 
Tiews  been  invariably  correct  on  all  points,  nothing 
would  be  left  for  us  but  to  adopt,  with  blind  deference, 
the  whole  of  their  theories  in  their  various  ramifica- 
tions. 


^  DCCLVIIJ.  For  what  purpose,  then,  were  the 
pyramids  erected  ?  As  temples,  sacred  to  that  myste- 
rious power  by  whose  agency  the  principle  of  life  is 
transmitted  from  one  being  to  another;  known,  in  the 
ancient  pagan  world,  by  various  names  : —  Bhavani*, 
Parvati,  or  Padma-de\i  in  Hindoostan  ;  Mylitta  in 
Assyria ;  Mithra  in  Persia  ;  Ashtaroth  or  Astart^ 
in  Syria  j  Alilat  or  Beltha  in  Arabia ;  Athor  in 
Egy])t ;  Aphrodite  in  Greece ;  and  Venus  in  Italy, 

*  Bhavani  bears*  the  snrae  rank  and  character  in  the  mythology  of 
H'mdoostan^  us  Athor  in  Egypt,  and  the  Ceie^tial  Venuii  in  Greece*  — 
Aiifft,  R^Menreh,  m.  167- — CWuzer,  RcL  He  VAntiq,  Li,  c. f.  Cicero 
enumerates  four  goddesses,  detioininated  Venus  by  the  ancients  j  but 
be  identifies  the  fourth  only  with  Astarte:  —  ^*  Quarta,  Syria  Tyroquc 
concepta,  quae  Aistarte  vocatur ;  quain  Adontdi  nupsisse  proditiun  r«t.** 
— Dt'  Nat.  Deor,  iii,  5d3.  —  Cf,  Pausan,  i,  14,  —  St^Ambrot.adv^Sjfmmnch, 
L  ii*  ap.  Lafcher^  Mint,  iur  Venui^  p«  12,'^  Daniel,  Memt,  Lscikm, 
TheitcrU.p,5i^. 

VOL.  IL  K  N 
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Though  it  would  be  highly  unphilosophical  to  suppose 
that  any  ancient  nation  received  its  whole  system 
of  religion  from  another,  it  appears  to  have  been 
altogether  consistent  with  their  practice  occasionally 
to  admit  a  new  divinity  into  their  Pantheon  ;  w 
very  curious  example  of  which  occurred  in  Egypt^^ 
under  the  Ptolemies,  where  Serapis,  a  god  of  northern 
extraction,  was  formally  imported,  and  engrafted  on 
the  national  superstition.  The  worship  of  Venus 
seems,  in  like  manner,  to  have  migrated  from  one 
country  to  another,  commencing  in  the  East*, —  that 
inexhaustible  storehouse  of  mythologies,  —  and  fol- 
lowing the  footsteps  of  the  earliest  colonies  of  man* 
kind.  I 

DCCLIX-  At  what  period  the  external  and 
[public  adoration  of  this  goddess  passed  westward 
from  India,  its  mother  country,  history  enables  us 
not  to  determine.  It  should  be  remarked,  however, 
that,  in  its  various  removes,  it  underwent  numemus 
modifications ;  assuming,  in  some  countries,  an  ex- 
alted qjiritual  form,  degenerating,  in  others,  into 
lewd  and  degrading  orgies ;  but  ever)^vhere  dis* 
tinguished  by  a  certain  mystic  veil  which  concealed 
its  character  and  object  from  tlie  vulgar.     The  nature 


i 


* 


♦  Asiatic  Researches,  i.  250,  251,  254. —  The  united  symbol  of  Siva 
And  Bhavani  is  thus  tiescribcd ;  —  *'  Another  image  of  Siva  is  the 
Lingam,  a  smooth  black  stone,  almott  in  the  form  of  a  tugarloqf,  with 
a  projection  at  the  base  like  the  moQth  of  a  spoon."  —  Ward,  on  ike 
Religion  of  the  Jfmdoos,  iii,  11,  12,  The  projection  at  the  base  in  the 
yoni*  III  India,  there  arc  innnmeralile  temples  cjontaimng  this  double 
figure^  and  the  women  form  it  morping  and  evcmag  with  the 
of  the  Ganges,  — M  p.  12,  13. 
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and  attributes  of  the  Goddess  herself  were  differently 
represented  in  different  regions.  Some  regarded  her 
as  the  air ;  others,  as  the  water  ;  and  others  again,  as 
fire,  or  earth  :  but  those  competent  to  give  a  philoso- 
phical interpretation  to  the  fable,  understood  by  the 
Qsat  TTQT^uwviifjiog  *,  the  passive  vivifying  principle, 
or  the  energy  of  nature^  by  which  the  harmony 
and  beauty  of  the  universe,  the  succession  of  rational 
beings,  animals,  and  plants,  and  even  of  the  immortal 
Gods  themselves,  were  produced  and  preserved.  This 
is  the  point  of  view  in  which  she  was  contemplated 
by  the  Assyrians,  who  denominated  her  Mylitta,  or 
Gcnetrix  ;  and  her  Persian  and  Arabian  names  had 
likewise  the  same  signification,  t  P>om  Assyria, 
which  probably  received  the  worship  of  Venus  directly 
from  India,  the  rites  and  ceremonies  connected  with 
it  passed  into  Phcenicia,  and  were  thence  diffused 
through  Cyprus  and  Greece,  t  In  all  probability, 
it  was  transmitted  through  the  same  channel  into 
Arabia. 

DCCLX.  The  Egyptians,  surrounded  by  nations 
devoted  to  the  worship  of  Venus  Genetrix,  could  not 
long  remain  uninfluenced  by  their  example.  Myste- 
ries §  of  every  kind  were  congenial  to  their  character  j 


•  TT^rocn/.  Id^U.,  xv.  109. 

f  Selden  de  Dm  SyrU,  Synt,  il,  2.—  Herod.  1 131.  iil  8.  —  Macro$. 
SahimaL  L  21.^  Stanley,  IfisL  of  PhUmopL,  p.  27,  28. 

"^  Pausan.  i.  14. —  Larthtr,  Memoirc  syr  Venujij  p.  11. 

§  Tb  the  mysteries  of  Eleiisis  it  was  the  Phallus,  according  to  Tcp- 
tulliaiit  that  received  the  adoration  of  the  initiated.  This,  however^  is 
wholly  improbable,  being,  as  CasteUaous  obsenrcsi  altogether  at  ^ 
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more  especially  those  calculated  to  inflame  the  pas* 
sions,  to  foster  voluptuousness,  to  communicate  a  new 
fiting  to  sensuality,  under  the  semblance  of  religion. 
Cheops,  therefore,  becoming  a  proselyte  to  the  nen 
religion,  determined,  in  spite  of  the  priests,  to  intro* 
duce  it  into  Egypt.  He  proceeded  even  farther  thaa 
this ;  for,  not  content  with  obtaining  toleration  for 
his  own  novel  divinity,  whose  adoration  was  connected 
with  wanton  rites,  secret  processions,  exciting  orgies, 
Bnd  obscene  sjinbols,  —  all  eminently  agreeable  to  his 
people,  —  he  opposed  the  worship  of  the  popular 
fetish  gods; — rams,  goats,  fishes,  and  serpents;  and 
thus  excited  the  wrath  of  their  ministers,  who,  in 
narrating  his  actions  to  Herodotus,  were  incapable  of 
restraining  the  hatred  they  still  bore  his  memory. 
^*  I  was  informed  by  the  same  priests,"  says  the  his- 
torian, **  that,  till  the  reign  of  Rhampsinitus,  Egypt 
was  not  only  remarkable  for  its  abundance,  but  for  its 
excellent  laws.  Cheops,  who  succeeded  this  prince, 
degenerated  into  the  extremest  profligacy  of  conduct. 
He  barred  the  avenues  to  every  temple,  and  forbad 
the  Egyptians  to  offer  sacrifices  ;  he  next  proceeded 
to  make  them  labour  servilely  for  himself."*  Here 
the   purpose   of  the   pyramids  is  cleai^y  indicated. 


with  the  raythua,  "  At  Tbeodorctu^  PiiturEe  muliebris  inukgineni 
BTcanii  orgiiii  celari  prodidit.  Idque  ma^s  coiiveiiit  fabuls  qitam 
Clexnens  refert,  ct,  ex  eo,  Arnobius.*'  Both  these  fathers  relate  the 
story  of  Ceres  and  Daubo  wt  great  leni^tli,  and  subjoin  certain  Orphic 
verses,  gmphically  descriptive  of  the  circumstimce  ^hich  gave  rise  to 
the  mysteries.  —  Conf.  Ca%UUanui^  de  Fcitii  Gnscorum^  p.  143, 144^ 
•  Berodot*.  1,  iL  c*  124. 
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Had  the  intention  of  Cheops  been  merely  to  build 
himself  a  tomb,  where  would  have  been  the  necessity 
of  closing  the  temples,  and  prohibiting  the  offering  of 
the  ordinary  sacrifices  ?  Between  the  construction  of 
a  sepulchre,  and  the  abolishing  of  the  popular  worship^ 
the  connection  is  not  very  apparent.  And  w^herefore 
should  the  priests  have  dwelt  upon  the  profligacy  of 
his  conduct  ?  The  building  of  the  Labyrinth,  and 
the  vast  palaces  and  temples  of  Memphis  and  Thebes, 
required  an  almost  equal  prodigality  of  labour  and 
expense ;  yet  no  profligacy  was  imputed  to  their 
founders. 


DCCLXL  But  the  religion  attempted  to  be 
introduced  by  Cheops  was  distinguished,  in  various 
countries,  by  extreme  moral  turpitude  *  j  though, 
among  a  people  like  the  Egyptians,  whose  superstition 
countenanced  the  Mendesian  enormities,  such  a  cir- 
cumstance would  rather  have  been  regarded  as  a 
recommendation.  **  Every  woman,"  observes  Hero* 
dotus,  in  speaking  of  Babylon,  **  who  is  a  native  of 
the  country,  is  obliged  once  in  her  life  to  attend  at 

•  See  Stanley,  Hist,  of  Philosophy,  p.  23.  — "  Flusieurs  nationi 

ont  eu  I'id^e  bizarre  d'oWiger  les  jeunes  filles  ii  imtFioler,  en  honneur 
d*iine  diviiritej  et  jiur  iiiie  sorte  de  prostitution  sacree,  ce  tre«or  qui, 
ati%  yeux  dcs  Europeens,  et  de  ta  plupart  des  peuplesj  constitu^  1ft  dot 
la  plus  pr^cicuse."  "  Les  Pheniciena  pam'isseni  avoir  eu  dm  Utes 
religieuses,  desqudlp^  1a  prostitution  des  femmes  de  tout  ran^  faiiut 
panic/*  —  Nouveiki  Annates  de$  Vo^ag€§,  lU  173.—  EMrmt  d*UfW 
Buterttttion  de  Heyne.  Ann.  dct  roi/.;  xi.361.  The  siuiic  practice  pre- 
vailed in  Armenia,  where  the  sacrifice  took  place  in  the  temple  of 
Anaitis,  Similar  rites  still  aubatfit  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  on  th» 
Gold  Coast,  in  Brazil,  in  Tahiti^  and  in  Tibet.  — Conf.  Marco  Poh, 
1.1.  e,37.  ii.38. 
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the  temple  of  Venus,  and  prostitute  herself  to  a 
stranger."*  A  similar  custom  prevailed  in  Syria, 
Phoenicia  t,  Cyprus,  and  Africa  j  and  is  still  found 
in  various  parts  of  Tartary,  Cheops,  evidently 
desirous  of  leading  his  subjects  into  the  practices  of 
their  neighbours,  and  prepared,  like  a  thorough  en* 
thusiast,  to  act  up  to  his  creed,  began  by  setting  them 
an  example.  **  Having  exhausted  his  wealth,"  says 
Herodotus,  "  he  was  so  flagitious  that  he  prostituted 
his  daughter,  eouimanding  her  to  make  the  most  of 
her  person.  She  complied  with  her  father's  injunc- 
tions, but  I  was  not  told  what  sum  she  thus  procured  ; 
at  the  same  time  she  took  care  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  herself;  with  which  view  she  solicited 
every  one  of  her  lovers  to  present  her  with  a  stone. 
With  these  it  is  reported  the  middle  of  the  three 
pyramids,  fronting  the  larger  one,  was  constructed/'  t 


•  Lib,  i,  c.  199*  —  **  The  women  also,  with  cords  about  them,  sitting 
in  the  ways,  bum  bran  tor  perliiinc.  But  if  any  of  them,  drawn  by 
some  that  piissetli  by,  lie  with  hinj,  she  rcproacheth  her  fellow,  thai  she 
waa  not  thought  m  worthy  as  herself,  nor  her  cord  broken,  —  Baruch. 
xi.  42, 

f  It  is  said  to  have  been  abolished  by  Constantine  at  HeUopoiu  emd 
Aphaka,  Emcb.  Fit,  Comtaftlini,  lib.  iii.  c.  58,  —  Socrat.  HuL  Ecclet,^ 
\,  u  c.  18*  —  But  the  worship  still  prei^ails  in  Mount  Lebanon.  "  The 
Anwinans  are  divided  into  several  tribes  or  sects,  ainoni;^  which  we 
difitinguish  the  Shatnsia,  or  atlorerij  of  the  sun ;  the  Kelbia,  or  wor- 
shippers of  the  dog  ;  and  the  Kadmousia,  who,  as  I  am  assured^  pay  ft 
particular  hotnage  to  that  part  in  women  which  corresponds  to  the 
Priapus, —  Vohiey,  JVavcls  in  Si/ria  ami  Egt/jii,  vol.  iL  p.  5*  — On  the 
Shamsia  sect,  see  Hyde^  Hist  Rel.  Vtt,  PtTs<tr.^  p.  523, 

J  Lib,  ii.  c,  126,  —  Valerius  Maxim  us,  after  praising  the  Hindoo 
women  who  performed  ^/i/i  (burned  themselves),  adds, — **  Cui  gloris 
PoenScarutn  foemmaruni,  ut  ex  coniparatione  turpius  appareat,  dedecus 
subucctaiu.     Sicc£e  eoim  &mnm  C5t  Venerrs,  in  quod  ^e  maironis  coth' 
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If  these  stones  were  designed  to  erect  a  temple  to 
Venus,  there  was  something  rational  in  the  request ; 
but  nothing  more  preposterous  can  be  conceived  than 
a  courtesan  demanding,  as  the  price  of  her  favours,  a 
stone  for  her  tomb.  Having  described  the  labours  of 
Cephrenes,  in  the  same  pious  work,  the  historian 
adds :  —  "  Thus  for  the  space  of  one  hnndred  and 
six  years  the  Eg)ptians  were  exposed  to  everj^  species 
of  oppression  and  calamity,  not  having,  in  all  this 
period,  permission  to  worship  in  their  temples."  • 

DCCLXIL  Though  Herodotus  mentions  a  tra^ 
dition,  according  to  which  the  body  of  Cheops  was 
interred  In  the  (ireat  Pyramid,  he  couki  not  have 
r^arded  the  work  of  Cephrenes  as  a  tomb  ;  since  he 
obseiTes  that  **  it  has  no  subterraneous  chambers/* t 
When  Diodorus  visited  Egypt,  the  priests  had  manu- 
factured a  different  tradition,  more  consonant,  per- 
haps, with  historical  truth,  though  still  associated 
with  the  erroneous  idea  of  a  sepulchre.  **  The 
kings,*'  he  observes,  *'  designed  these  pyramids  for 
their  sepulchres,  yet  it  happened  that  their  remains 
were  not  here  deposited.  The  people  were  so  ex- 
asperated against  them,  by  tlie  severe  labours  they 
had  been  compelled  to  endure  ;   and  were  so  enraged 


Terebant ;  atque  inde  proce^lentes  ad  fjuacstum,  doles,  corporis  bjuria 
contraliebant,  honesta  niiiiiruin  tiim  inhonesto  vincnJo  conjugia  jiuic- 
tUTED,"—  Lib.  IL  c.  vj.  §  15, 

•  Herodotus,  L  ii,  c.  127. 

f  In  tbis  be  was  mistaken ,  or,  rather,  misitifortucd  by  the  priests,  as 
the  iiiltours  of  Belzoni  ba?e  demonstrated* 
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at  the  oppressive  cruelty  of  their  princes,  that  they 
threatened  to  take  their  bodies  from  their  tombs,  and 
cast  them  to  the  dogs.  Both  of  them,  thei-eforei 
when  dyingt  ordered  their  relatives  to  bury  them  in 
some  secret  place.'*  Upon  this  passage  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  a  people  who 
tamely  submitted  to  despotism  diu*ing  fiity  years, 
—  for  80  long  did  Cheops  reign,  —  should  have 
ventured,  a  little  before  his  death,  to  utter  so  insulting 
a  menace.  But,  admitting  this  to  be  possible,  what 
should  induce  them,  immediately  on  the  accession  of 
Cephrenes,  to  return  to  their  semle  mood,  and 
submit,  during  other  fifty-six  years,  to  the  same 
oppressive  cruelty  ?  Little,  I  imagine,  was  to  be 
apprehended  from  a  nation  who  had  been  deprived 
for  more  than  a  century  of  the  exercise  of  their 
ancient  superstitions  by  the  fanatical  foundei-s  of  a 
new  sect,  without  making  a  single  effort,  which  history 
has  thought  worth  recording,  in  behalf  of  their 
temples  and  household  gods, 

DCCLXIII.  We,  however,  discover,  from  the 
relation  of  Diodorus,  that,  whatever  was  the  original 
design  of  the  pyramids,  the  bodies  of  the  founders 
were  never  deposited  in  them  ;  for  the  testimony  of 
the  Arabian  writer,  cited  by  Greaves,  who  pretends 
that  a  human  mummy  was  found  in  the  sarcophagus^ 
is  conceived  in  too  marvellous  a  style  to  be  worthy 
of  the  slightest  credit*  But,  since  there  is  a  sarco- 
phagus  still  existing  in  what  is  commonly  termed 
the  King's  Chamber,  is  it  not  probable  that  it 
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designed  for  the  reception  of  a  mummy  ?  I  conceive 
it  to  have  been  placed  there  expressly  for  the  purpose 
of  containing  an  embalmed  body,  though  not  that  of 
a  man*  Venus,  it  is  well  known,  was  worshipped  in 
Egypt,  —  as  she  is  still  in  India,  - —  under  the  form 
of  a  cow  • ;  and  this  sacred  animal,  adored,  during 
life,  as  the  living  material  representative  of  the 
divinity,  the  slayer  of  which,  even  by  accident, 
incurred  the  guilt  and  the  punishment  of  sacrilege, 
was  embalmed,  when  dead,  with  the  utmost  cost  and 
magnificence,  and  interred  in  some  holy  depository. 
Even  her  image,  regarded  as  the  chosen  symbol  of 
Athor,  the  Goddess  of  Fecundity,  conveyed  an  idea 
of  sanctity  and  beatitude  beyond  mere  mortal  ex- 
istence, Mycerinus,  the  successor  of  Cephrenes, 
being  actuated  by  a  less  iimatical  spirit,  allowed  the 
ordinary  temples  to  be  thrown  open,  though  he  con- 
tinued to  uphold  the  doctrines  of  the  new  sect,  and 
erected  a  pyramid  to  Athor,  When,  however,  his 
only  daughter  had  been  snatched  from  him  by  death, 
and  he  conceived  the  design  of  honouring  her  by  a 
funeral  more  than  ordinarily  sumptuous  and  splendid, 
it  was  not  in  the  pyramid  that  her  beloved  remains 
were  placed.  "  Ue  enclosed  her  body  in  a  heiier 
made  of  wood,  and  richly  ornamented  with  gold. 
This  heifer  was  not  buried  ;  it  remained  even  to  my 
time,  in  the  palace  of  Sais,  placed  in  a  superb  halL 


•  In  the  mysterious  language  of  the  Brahmms,  the  cow,  as  the  syiDbol 
of  Bhavaai,  la  deduced  to  he  the  **  Motiier  of  ttie  Gods/*  —  Uardt  Re- 
Sgim,  4-c,  of  the  HindiH^jt,  nl  196.—  Cf.  Jabtmski,  de  Orig.  CulH^t  Tau* 
fwmm.    Vide  et  PmUJL  Mgf/fH.,  1 4.  27.  laa. 
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Every  day  costly  aromatics  were  burned  before  it, 
and  every  night  it  was  splendidly  iltunihiated.  The 
body  of  this  heifer  is  covered  with  a  purple  cloth, 
whilst  the  head  and  neck  are  very  richly  gilt: 
between  the  horns  there  is  a  golden  star ;  it  is  made 
to  recline  on  its  knees,  and  is  about  the  size  of  a  large 
cow.  Every  year  it  is  brought  from  its  apartment ; 
at  the  period  when  the  Egyptians  flagellate  them- 
selves in  honour  of  a  ceitain  god  whom  it  does  not 
become  me  to  name,  this  heifer  is  produced  to  the 
light ;  it  was  the  request,  they  say,  of  the  dying 
princess  to  her  father,  that  she  might  once  every 
yeai'  behold  the  sun,*'  *  In  this  narration  we  dis- 
cover respect  for  the  deceased  princess  artfiilly 
blended  with  the  worship  of  Athor,  which  ulti- 
mately prevailed,  and  was  diffused  over  the  whole 
land  of  Egypt, 


•  Herixlotus,  L  ii.  c.  129 — 132,^  In  the  editions  of  Herodotus  by 
GronoTius  and  Wesaeling,  there  is  an  engra^nnp,  supposed  by  sevcnU 
wrtlera  to  represent  this  cow.  Brjant,  however,  considered  it  to  be  a 
bull;  and  on  this  mistake,  —  for  the  head  is  clearly  thiit  of  a  cow, — 
**  Larcher,"  says  Bcloe,  **  is  verj'  severe  on  Mr.  Brrant."  But,  "  how 
Larcher  found  out  thnt  thia  print  represents  a  cow,  and  not  a  bull,  does 
not  appear.'*  The  French  translator  probubly  cxannned  it  more 
minutely  than  Mr.  Bcloe,  who  adds,  —  ♦*  Besides  all  this,  Uenxlotus 
does  not  say  that  he  saw  either  bull  or  heifer.  He  says,  inde<Kl,  chat 
it  remained  to  his  time,  but  that  he  relates  only  what  he  was  told."  It 
is  scarcely  credible  that  this  was  written  by  a  man  who  had  translated 
Ilcroilotus ;  for,  though  the  historian  does  not  say,  in  so  many  words. 
that  he  saw  the  cow,  he  makes  ua  clearlj?  untlerstand  that  he  did,  by 
obserring,  — ^"^  In  an  adjoining  apartment  are  deposited  statues  of  the 
different  coticubines  of  Mycemius.  i  myself  saw  the  hands  hing  on 
the  ground,  merely,  as  1  thought,  from  the  effect  of  time.*'  H,  131, 
Now,  betni^  in  this  apartment  which  contained  the  concubines,  it  ia  to 
lit  ptwmDiod  that  he  alepped  tnio  the  next,  con  taming  the  cow. 
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DCCLXIV.  I  have  observed  above,  that  the 
sarcophagi  in  the  pyramids  were  probably  designed 
to  receive  the  embalmed  body  of  a  cow ;  and  in  the 
one  opened  by  Belzoni,  among  a  quantity  of  earth 
and  rubbish,  bones  were  found,  which,  on  being  con- 
veyed to  London,  were  declared  to  Ix*  those  of  a  bull; 
but,  perhaps,  the  examiners  were  led  to  this  decision 
by  being  more  familiar  with  Apis  than  with  Athor. 
At  all  events,  the  pyramids  were  destined  to  contain 
the  mummy  of  the  female  animal,  the  living  symbol 
of  that  power  whose  nature  they  mystically  signified 
by  their  external  configuration.  Each  face  of  the 
perfect  pyramid  represents  an  equilateral  triangle, 
with  its  base  on  the  earth,  and  its  apex  |>ointing 
heavenward.  Under  this  form,  which  represents  the 
XTsl^  yuva^xilo^^  or  Yoni,  Venus  has  been  worshipped, 
from  the  remotest  antiquity,  in  Hindoostan,  and 
various  other  countries  of  the  East,  The  rudeness 
of  the  representatiou,  and  the  very  distant  resem- 
blance of  the  idol  to  the  thing  typified,  by  no  means 
invalidate  our  inference,  which  is  founded  on  in- 
numerable authorities,  whose  testimony  it  would  be 
impossible  to  reject  or  disparage.  In  India  and 
Greece,  the  idols  and  towers  erected  in  honour  of  the 
Phallus,  were  likewise  imperfect  in  their  shape ; 
rendered  so,  not  from  decorum,  —  for  no  man  regards 
his  god  as  an  object  of  shame,  ^ — but  through  the 
inability  of  the  artists  to  produce  any  thing  superior ; 
and  afterwards,  when  time  had  cast  over  the  rough 
primitive  idol  the  hoe  and  appearance  of  antiquity, 
it  was  venerated  for  the  ages  it  had  endured,  and 
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imitated,  as  far  as  possible,  iu  consequence  of  this 
very  veneration.  Thus  the  triangle  *,  the  delta,  the 
pyramid,  the  cone,  and  the  oblong  circlet,  infiniteiy 
varied  and  modified  in  different  ages  and  countries, 
retained  under  eveiy  change  their  original  typical 
signifi  cation,  and  were  regarded  with  religious  awe 
and  reverence  as  symbols  of  the  passive  power  of 
nature,  by  wliich  every  thing  that  breathes  the  breath 
of  life  is  projected  into  existence. 

DCCI^XV.  As  the  phallus,  therefore,  was  wor- 
shipped as  the  symbol  of  the  "^Ef^ws  Tr^mroyovQ^f  the 
spirit  or  intellect,  which  "brooded  o'er  the  vast 
abyss,  and  made  it  pregnant,"  so  the  kteis,  or  yoni, 
received  adoration  as  the  generative  power  of  nature, 
by  the  concurrence  of  whotje  passive  energy  the  uni- 
verse was  warmed  into  life  and  motion,  t  To  de- 
scribe the  rites  and  ceremonies  by  which  this  worship 
was  accompanied  in  vaiious  countries,  fonns  no  por- 


•  Several  antiquarianB  confound  the  symbols  of  the  s/ikHs,  ar  female 
powers  of  the  divniilies  with  the  symbols  of  the  divinities  themselves. 
Thus,  the  conical  emblem  of  Astarte  hm  been  mistaken  for  that  of 
Baiil. —  Hii maker f  JllUccl.  Phaitk\y  p,  119.  In  India,  also,  careless  in- 
vestigators have  fallyn  into  the  same  error.  **  Bacchus,  or  Osiris,  v^as 
represented  by  an  etjiiilateral  triangle;  Siva  has  the  same  hieroglyphic: 
the  worship  of  Bacchus  was  the  same  as  that  which  is  paid  to  Sivm ; 
it  had  the  same  obscenities,  the  same  bloody  rites,  and  the  same  emblem 
of  the  geJierative  power/'  Paterton^  jUiuL  Rvs*  viii.  50,  But  Osiris 
was  not  represented  by  the  trianjile,  whicli  was  the  symbol  of  Aihor,  or 
Venus »     Porphyr.  ap  Kuscb.  Prtrp,  Evan,  iiL  98* 

+  St.  Aiigustin.  DeC'ivitate  Dei,  L  vi,  c.9. — "  Ob  hoc  Libero  eamdem 
virilem  corporis  partem  in  tcinplo  poni,  fccmineam  Liberae,"  i-r,  VeocrL 
^^Vlde  ei  1.  viiu  C.  20.  ».- Kol  npoffiri  ttji  8/>a$of  tA  iw6^{nfTa  v^t^^uKa^ 

lidfmf  Yvi^uci4Vt    Ckm,  Alexand,  Cohort  ad  GtnkSf  i.  19,  ed.  Oxon,  17  J6i 
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tion  of  my  present  design  ;  whicli  is  not  to  amuse 
the  imagination  by  gay  images  and  florid  pictures, 
but  to  pursue  a  question  of  dry  antiquarian  research, 
destitute  of  every  chami,  but  that  of  exciting  or 
gratifying  curiosity.  That  the  generative  power  of 
nature  received,  under  the  name  of  Venus,  the  ador- 
ation of  the  Pagan  world,  is  univerHally  knovvn^  how- 
ever, and  admitted »  It  only  remains*  there fore»  to 
inquire  whether  the  triangle,  or  the  pyramid,  which 
is  a  figure  triangular  on  all  sides,  was  regarded  by  the 
ancients  as  a  symbol  of  the  feminine  nature*  Winck- 
ehnann  *,  speaking  of  the  warlike  trophies  erected  by 
the  Eg)'ptians,  in  the  several  countries  they  subdued, 
observes, — "  Nous  ignorons,  si  les  Hermes  cai-acteris^s 
par  la  nature  feminine,  et  ^rig^s  par  S^sostris  dans  les 
pays  qu'il  avait  conquis  sans  resistance,  avaient  h6 
figures  de  la  mt^me  maniere ;  ou  si,  pour  indiquer  le 
sexe,  lis  avaient  un  triangle,  par  lequel  les  Egyptiens 
avoicnt  coutnme  de  le  dessiner."  t  Perhaps,  however, 
the  barbarous  conqueror,  if  his  wars  are  to  be  regarded 
as  historical  events,  did  not  condescend  to  adopt  the 
language  of  symbol,  since,  according  to  Diodorus, 
the  amToi^  av^ls  was  sculptured,  in  its  natural  form, 
on  the  pillars  of  the  brave,  t 

*  Hist,  de  I'Art,  &c.  t.  i.  p.S. 

\  On  the  symbolical  significatlort  of  thetmngle,  »ee  liJiewiM  IfBtm^ 
carvilk^  Bechrrckes  mr  let  ArU^  ^c.  1. 1  p,  178,  179, —  And  Hyde,  HkK 
McL  VcL  PerMr.  p.  1 15. 

{  Conf,  Joiejth.  JnL  Jud.  hYmAO^S.^  Herod,  u  lOS. — Margwet. 
Queen  of  Denmark,  who  succeeded  her  liusbend  Haquiti,  in  137G, 
huvinij;  subdued  t[je  Swedes,  exerciBed  the  most  tyranniciil  sway  over 
them ;  **  addunt,  in  dedecua  quoque  gentia  »u»,  et  veluti  soeordiui 
exprobanda  viris  j  ea  poitej  quain  in  fasmim  Bfttnm  tecBun  tuIi^  ihmk 
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DCCLXVL  The  same  symbol  was  adopted  by 
different  nations  to  express  the  same  idea  ;  but  among 
no  people,  perhaps,  was  it  reproduced  so  frequently, 
or  with  so  much  variety  and  so  many  modifications, 
as  among  the  Egyptians,  —  Everj^where  on  their  mo- 
numents it  makes  a  conspicuous  figure,  generally  in 
connection  with  female  divinities  supposed  to  preside 
over  the  produrtion  of  living  beings ;  more  partieu* 
larly  Athor  and  Isis ;  the  former  the  Goddess  of  the 
vivifying  power,  the  latter  of  mateniity.  In  all  eases 
it  is  emblematical  of  the  sex,*  Nature  itself,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Orientals,  has  impressed  this  mysterious 
figure  on  the  bosom  of  the  lotus  t ;  whence  the 
religious  adoration  of  that  flower  in  India  and  Egypt. 
The  generative  influence  of  the  sun  was  represented, 
in  symbolical  language,  by  a  bull.  But  in  the  my- 
thology, and  mystic  philosophy  of  the  Egyptians,  the 
female  power  was  supposed  to  be  of  more  efficacy  than 
the  male, — whence  the  superior  influence  of  women 
in  civil  society,  —  and  Apis  himself  was  worshipped 
less  on  his  own  account,  than  for  the  sacred  figure  of 


miun  signassc," — Pontaniu^  Rer,  Danicar,  Hut.  fol,  p.  544,  545,  edit. 
1631. — Elins  Breimcnt^f  Thejiaur,  Numm.  Sut'got/t,  p,  20.  Tab.  ui. 

♦  **  Vifihnu  and  Prit^thivi  (Venus)  are  severally  typified  by  an  equi- 
lateral triangle  (which  likewise  gives  an  idea  of  capacity),  and  conjointly^ 
when  their  powers  are  supposed  to  be  eombined,  by  two  such  ecpial 
tnangles  intersecting  cacb  other/* — Asiatic  RetearcheSy  \,  135, 

\  "  The  Indiiuis  commonly  represent  this  mystery  of  their  physiolo- 
gical religion  by  the  emblem  of  a  nyniphaea  or  lotus,  floating  like  a  boat 
on  the  boundless  ocean ;  where  the  whole  plant  signifies  both  the  earth 
and  the  two  principles  of  its  fecundation  j  the  germ  is  both  Meru  aod 
the  lingani ;  the  petals  and  filaments  are  the  xnomitains,  which  encircle 
Meru,  and  are  also  a  type  of  tjie  yoai/' — AttaL  Hat,  i.  134. 


the  yoni  or  delta  which  he  bore  upon  hiH  foreheacL 
*<  This  Apis^  or  Epaphus,  is  the  calf  of  a  cow  which 
caix  have  no  more  young-  The  Egyptians  say  that 
on  this  occasion  the  cow  is  struck  with  Hghtning, 
from  which  she  conceives  and  brings  forth  Apis, 
The  young  one  so  produced,  and  thus  named,  is 
known  by  certain  marks :  the  skin  is  bhick,  but  on 
its  forehead  is  a  white  star  of  a  triangular  fonn."* 
Plutarch  accountis  diiFerently  for  the  production  of 
Apis*  "  The  priests,"  he  observes,  **  affinn  that  the 
moon  sheds  a  generative  light,  with  which,  should  a 
cow  wanting  the  bull  be  struck,  she  conceives  Apis, 
who  hears  the  sign  of  tliat  planet."  And  Larcher,  a 
diligent  anticpiarian,  remarks  that  this  taurine  divinity 
was  sacred  to  the  moon,  whose  influence  over  the 
production  of  li\ing  beings  was  believed  as  an  article 
of  faith  among  the  ancients,  t 

DCCLXVIL  It  appears  to  have  been  inconsistent 
with  the  character  of  many  ancient  nations,  —  among 
which  the  Egyptians  may  be  regarded  as  the  chief,  ^- 


♦  Herotlotua,  liii.  c.28. — ^In  the  common  text  of  this  hbtonan  we 
find  \tvHhp  rerpdym^;  but  Beloe  hiia  very  properly  adoplcd  the  reading 
approved  by  JaliloTiski,  (Panth.  -/Egypt,  Uv,  c.  2.)  W^esseiing,  Difli. 
Hcrodot.  p.  175., and  Vdckcnacr;  which  substitutes ktwe^  rirpiym^tty^  in 
accordance  with  all  existing  monuments.  1  have  ebewhcre  described  a 
%iire  of  Apis  with  the  triungle  on  the  forehead. — Vol,  i  p,  tl. 

f  *'  Ipse  Sol  mundum  omnem  miti  luce  compleat,  ab  eoque  Luna 
inluniinalB  jrravitlitates  et  partus  adferat  niaturitntesque  gigtiendi.  Qii» 
coptdatio  remm,  et  c]uam  coiisentinens  ad  mundi  incolumitatem  cciog- 
incntatio  natune,  quem  non  mo  vet ;  hunc  honiiii  nihil  unquam  repiK 
ta?ts>e  c«rto  mo*^* —  Cicero,  Be  Nature  Deorum^  h  ii*  €•  46*  p.  816.  ed. 


WORSHIP    OF   THE   KTEIS. 

quainted  with  the  history  of  ancient  religions  are,  how- 
ever, extremely  excusable  for  doubting  the  existence 
of  so  extravagant  an  aberration  of  human  reason  ;  but, 
on  this  point,  we  are  not  reduced  to  a  reliance  on  the 
testimony  of  antiquity  ;  the  worship  of  the  yoni  being 
still  widely  spread  in  Hindoostan,  not  merely  under 
the  symbolical  fonn  of  the  pyramid,  but  in  the  living 
woman.  Every  month  the  pious  Brahmin  places  his 
wife  disrobed  on  a  seat  or  pedestal,  and  adores  the 
symbol  of  Bhavani  in  her  person,* 

DCCLXVIIL  The  worship  of  the  kteis,  or  yoni, 
liaving,  therefore,  been  much  too  widely  spread,  and 
endured  through  too  many  ages,  to  be  called  in 
question,  it  merely  remains  to  be  proved,  that  it  was 
symbolically  represented  by  the  delta  or  triangle,  and 
adored  under  this  form,  variously  modified.  On  the 
first  point,  numerous  authorities  might  be  adduced.! 
Antiquarians  and  mythologists,  when  these  subjects 
first  began  to  command  some  degree  of  attention  in 
modern  Europe,  imagined  the  pyramidal  or  conical 
shape  of  the  statues  of  Venus  to  have  proceeded  from 
the  ignorance  of  the  devotees.  Those  primitive 
idolaters,  says  Brotler,  knew  no  other  method  of 
representing  their  Goddess  than   by  a  large  romid 

•   Ward,  H'utory,  Reiigwn,  Sfc,  o/ihe  Hindoo*,  vol.  L  pp,  1 92—  1 94. 

f  AUm  e^t  4.  demenUim,  et  pudendum  muliebre.  —  Contiant.  LtMm 
Ifl  voce,  —  Aikra  vucatur  a  com  ids  et  pud.  muL  sicut  et  A^un^,  oc  x^^^h 
ti  f^dpot  et  «r«Aiff^  ab  iisdcm,  ut  tradit  EustathiuSi  lj39.  8uidus 
autem^  postquam  dixit  Sikra  stgnificorc  rb  ywatttflav  cJBoror,  siibjungit, 
tikrtu  irofMcr rr  lA^tytu .  —  C'onf.  Aristaphan ,  A«  45 1 .  —  Schoi,  KttMtath .  Odyt, 
229,  38.  —  Diodirr.  SicuL  1 20. 32,  —  BruncL  Arittoph .  3.  1 75.  —^Kutitr, 
327,—  Valken.  Adomai.  p.  2HL—Steph.  Thftmtr.  \i\  voce. 
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to  express  the  philosophical  truths  with  which  they 
were  acquainted,  in  a  plain  manner,  iutelligible  to 
the  apprehension  of  all  men ;  symbols  and  mystery, 
like  sauce  and  condiments  in  cookery,  communicating 
to  knowledge  a  superior  relish,  adapted  to  the  palate 
of  intellectual  epicures.  According  to  their  system  of 
physiology,  the  female  principle  exercises  a  more  im- 
portant mrtuence  than  the  male  in  the  transmission 
and  origination  of  animal  life  :  for  which  reason  Isis 
was  superior  in  honour  to  Osiris;  and  Athor,  as 
**  Mother  of  the  Universe,"  to  all  the  Gods  of 
their  Pantheon.  It  was,  therefore,  perfectly  natuml 
they  should  adore  the  female  divinities  with  extraordi- 
nary fervour  and  enthusiasm.  But  they  were  anthro- 
pomor|>hites.  The  deities  of  their  imagination  all  wore 
the  human  form  ;  and  selecting,  from  the  figures 
of  their  Goddesses,  the  characteristic  xar*  ff^o;;V 
of  their  feminine  nature,  which  had,  perhaps,  been 
represented  from  time  immemorial  by  the  triangle  or 
delta*,  they  erected  this  mystic  symbol  as  at  once  4 
temple  and  an  idoL 
mids,   which   consist 

placed  on  a  quadrangular  basis,  and  inclined  so  as 
form  a  support  to  each  other.     Writei-s  little 


this  mystic  symbol  as  at  once  4, 

Such  is  the  origin  of  the  Pyii^| 

of  four   prodigious   triangles^ 

I 


*  ''  UufMXfil^i   8^    teal    h€tJd<rKovs   rtj   nvphs   abffit^^  ncal    Zih,  rovro 
T67r  'OKv^-widit  Of  air  Lcittp  aS  K&mv   fiitr  'HAi^,   Tfi  8i    x^y^pw^   ^'^^pi 

Euseb.    Prctpar,  Evang.   1.  iii.   p.  9$,   D.  edit.   Par,   1628.  —  Con 
Cayltu,   RettteU  d^Antiguii,  Uh   p,+3. —  .^ypti   figiira  traditar 
Tpiytai'otf  et  StKrvrhi^f  Eratcstkeni  Catait,  c.  20. —  Theuni  adjrftfi  Pk 
T.23o.  ap.  Valcfienacr.  ad  HtrodoL  lii,  28.  —  Dulaure^  Dietit  Genh^a 
166,  180,  \H\,^Bfmm  d'£rcfi/ano,vliA.m,  —  Mmmon,ttp, Pa 
Comment,  on  Exodtu^  Chap,  xxviii. 
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qvainted  with  the  history  of  ancient  religions  are,  how- 
ever, extremely  excusable  for  doubting  the  existence 
of  so  extravagant  an  aberration  of  human  reason  ;  but| 
on  this  point,  we  are  not  reduced  to  a  reliance  on  the 
ly  of  antiquity ;  the  worship  of  the  yoni  being 
tiU  widely  spread  in  Hindoostan,  not  merely  under 
i«ymbolical  form  of  the  pyramid,  but  in  the  living 
Every  month  the  pious  Brahmin  places  his 
irife  disrobed  on  a  seat  or  pedestal,  and  adores  the 
ol  of  Bhavani  in  her  person.  • 


DCCLXVIIL  The  worship  of  the  ktels,  or  yoni, 
hiviiig,  therefore,  been  much  too  widely  spread,  and 
owiairf  through  too   many  ages,  to   be  called  in 
it  merely  remains  to  be  proved,  that  it  wa« 
[|y  represented  by  the  delta  or  triangle,  and 
aider  this  form,  variously  modified.    On  the 
numerous  authorities  might  be  adduced-t 
and  mythologists,  when  these  subjects 
,     to  command  some  degree  o(  attentioa  m 
Europe,  ima^ned  the  pyramidal  or  corneal 
*ipc  of  the  statues  of  Venus  to  have  proceeded  from 
At  igioniee  of  the  devotees.      Tbo*e  primmv 
mp  Brotier,  knew  no  other  method  ot 
their  Goddess  than  by  *  ^^  '""""'' 

ir  a  oomkis  «  pud.  ^^^^^      ,^o,    SuiJn* 
"-fcfe  BeaL  LSOuaS  —  ^«^* 
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stone,  to  which  succeeded  images  of  a  conical  form« 
Maximus  Tyrius,  in  his  pedantic  but  curious  disser- 
tations, observes^ — ''  Among  the  Paeouians,  the  image 
of  the  sun,  which  they  worship,  is  merely  a  sniaU 
round  piece  of  stone  or  wood,  fixed  on  a  long  pole. 
The  Arabians,  likewise,  pay  homage  to  I  know  not 
what  god,  which  they  represent  by  a  quadrangular 
stone.  And  the  Pa])hians,  who  adore  Venus,  have 
an  image  of  that  goddess  which  you  can  compare  to 
nothing  but  a  white  pyramid."  *  Tacitus,  likewise^ 
in  a  very  remarkable  passage,  conceniing  the  origin 
and  nature  of  the  Cyprian  divinity,  remarks,  —  **  The 
image  of  the  goddess  is  not  in  the  human  fonn,  but 
consists  of  a  circular  block,  broad  at  the  basis,  and 
diminishing  gradually  to  a  point,  like  the  meta, 
or  goal,  of  the  Hippodrome ;  but  the  cause  is 
unknown/*  t 


DCCLXIX,  It  is  very  properly  remarked  by  the 
author  of  the  '*  Antiquities  of  Herculaneum,"  that 
Maximus  Tyrius,  in  the  passage  above  cited,  must 

not  be  understood  as  speaking  with  geometrical  ex- 
actness, but  of  a  figure  resembling  that  of  the  pyra- 
mids Idols  of  a  similar  fonn  are  found  on  the  medals 
of  Drusus,  Vespasian,  and  Trajan^t     Spanheim  also 

♦  Bmcttai,  xxxym,  pp.  458,  459.  —  Xla^&ts  ki  ^iy  *A^po8^nj,  r^  rt^t 
ix^if  rh  8c  &7CIA/UI  otir  hy  tUdtratt  SAA^  rtfi  ^  wvpap.tBi  \tvKft. 

f  Hutor.  1.  n.  c.  3.  —  Servjus,  in  his  corainentar)^  on  the  JEnetd, 
alludes  also  to  the  form  of  the  idol,  l>ul  is  equally  silent  rcspectinjj  the 
cause.  '*  A  pud  Cvpnos  Venus  in  mofiuin  imtbiiit^,  vel,  ut,  quidam 
volunt,  mettr,  colitur."  Mncid  u  724.  —  Vid.  Evkhcl^  DocL  Kum,  Kel. 
Cyprus,  iii,  86,  87. 

t  Chepo&sonovederstpressoil  Potino,e  prcsao  il  Vaillant,  —  PHttif^ 
Antiche  tT Ercofano,  t.  i*.  p.  275. 
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rks  that,  on  the  coins  of  various  cities,  Venus  is 
sometimes  represented  as  a  cone,  sometimes  as  a 
pyramid,  and  sometimes,  again,  as  an  obelisk  ;  per- 
fectly resembling  the  antique  fresco  discovered  at 
Herculaneum^*  The  idol  placed  upon  the  altar  in 
this  extraordinaiy  painting  exactly  corresponds  with 
the  description  of  Tacitus,  and  nearly  approaches 
the  form  of  the  meta  delineated  on  medals  and  other 
ancient  monuraents.t  Other  gods,  endued,  though 
in  an  inferior  degree,  with  the  same  generative  in- 
fluence, are  likewise  supposed  to  have  been  repre- 
sented in  the  pyramidal  form  :  among  others,  the 
god  Baal,  or  the  sun,  worshijjpcd  at  Eniesa,  in  Syria. 
Such  is  the  opinion  of  the  learned  author  of  the 
**  Pitture  Antiche;**  but  as,  throughout  Syria,  the 
rites  of  Baalt  and  Astart^  were  intermingled,  and 
and  their  fanes  frequently  the  same,  it  seems  more 
reasonable  to  conchide,  that  the  pyramidal  j>tone 
brought  to  Home  by  Heliogabalus,  though  found 
in  the  temple  of  Baal§,  was  the  symbol  of  Astart^ 
the  cotemplar  divinity*  From  Syria  and  Phcenicia 
the  joint  worship  of  these  deities  passed  into  Greece, 
where    Baal,  transformed    into    Apollo  or   Adonis, 


•  Dissert,  de  Us.  et  Pr^s.  Num.  Ant.  pp.  4^1 — 483. 

•(•  Conf,  IMalog.  in  Num,  Vet.  AtU*  Attgwttu,  Arehiep,  Tarrar,  Lai, 
Bed.  And,  ScAoiL  pK  «9.  No.  609.,  pi  36.  No,  737.,  pi.  54.  No.  112J., 
pL  56.  No.  1 166-—  Piiture  Anlufu-  d*Ercokno,  U  ii,  t74,  875. 

J  ConH  Hamaker  AfuctlL  Phwmc.  UH,  lU). — "  Jam  quod  ad  sin- 
gulas  illiu.s  criadis  personam  attinet,  AjiUrt^  ex  nummiii  kpa^waeiikawt 
natura  eadeiii  c^t  ac  Sol  Bdcssenus, &c.  p.  ISI. 

}  Aidof  rit  ion  fifyurros  kotw^Iv  frtpD^jp^r,  \4ytMf*h  AjiflTfro-- — HerotHan^ 
tii.  3.^—  lldc  ct  Ctuaub,  ad  Lumprid,  et  Saint,  ad  Vofmc,  ^  Seiden.  de 
Um  Syrii^  Syntagm.  ii,  3.  —  Conft  Hfmmker^  Miicefl  Phamc,  p.  1 J  9. 
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received  the  impassioned  adoraiion  of  the  dames  ol 
Hellas.  At  Maegara,  says  Pausanias,  Apollo  Cariiiua 
is  represented  by  a  small  pyramidal  stone.  *  ApoJlo 
Agifeus,  or,  according  to  others,  Bacchus,  commonly 
placed  by  the  ancients  before  the  doors  of  their 
houses,  was  fashioned  like  an  obelisk,  or  conical 
pillar:  Hmvosiliig  xtmv^  as  Suidas  expresses  it.  At 
Sicyon,  Jupiter,  also,  according  to  Paiisanias,  was  re- 
presented in  the  fonn  of  a  pyramid,  and  Diana  like 
a  column  t :  **  et  ratio  in  obscuro,"  as  Tacitus,  on 
another  occasion,  observes. 


DCCLXX.  But,  perhaps,  if  we  consider  the 
nature  of  the  ancient  pagan  theology,  this  obscurity 
may,  in  some  degree,  disappear  ;  for  the  primitive 
divinity,  the  root  of  all  existence,  the  fountain  of 
life  and  fecundity,  was  regarded  as  masculo-femi- 
nine  ;  and  might,  therefore,  be  represented  of  either 
sex,  or  as  a  hermaphrodite  uniting  both.  Pierius 
Valerianus  conjectures  that,  by  the  pymniid,  the 
ancients  intended  to  typify  nature  itself,  or  matter, 
springing  from  chaos  into  Iife4     And  in  this  he 

fiirfi.  ii. —  The  author  of  the  **  Pitture  Autiche,"  &c.  coi^jectures- 
however,  with  considerable  iDgenuity,  that,  as  Jove  and  Apollo,  accord* 
ing  to  Scldcn  (Be  Bus  Si/ris,  St/nL  ii.  2.),  were  only  so  many  persoai« 
ii cation 3  of  the  element  of  fire,  they  may  here  be  regarded  as  identical 
with  Venus,  the  motiier  of  Love ;  who  ia  herself  a  subtile  flame  [>er- 
vnding  alt  tliiiigs;  *'  est  mollis  flaioma  medullas/* 

f  "  Per  pyramidem  Vctcrea  rerum  natiirani  et  substantiam  illarQ  irt- 
ormcm  fonoaa  recipientem  significare  voluerunt/'  lib.  Ix.  —  On  the 
triangular  ba«e  of  a  bronze  statue  of  Apollo  or  Bacchus,  engraved  in 
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approaches  philosophical  accuracy  ;  since,  as  I  have 
already  shorni,  they  understood  by  this  mysterious 
symbol  that  power  of  nature  by  which  matter,  pre- 
viously inanimate,  is  moulded  into  form,  and  endued 
with  vitality.  In  the  obelisk,  the  emblems  of  the 
masculine  and  feminine  divinities  are  united  ;  the 
shaft,  so  to  say,  typifying  the  solar  beam,  and  its 
pyi-amidal  crest  the  kteis,  or  yoni,  symbolical  of  the 
universal  mother;  who,  as  Pausianias  expresses  it,  was 
older  even  than  the  Fates.  That  no  doubt  might 
remain  respecting  the  nature  and  office  of  the  deity 
represented  by  the  pyramid,  we  fiiul  her  rites  mingled 
at  Paphos  with  the  adoration  of  the  Phallus.  Cinyras, 
says  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  the  king  who  intro- 
duced the  worship  of  Venus  into  Cyprus,  and  erected 
the  temple  in  which  her  mysterious  image  was  set 
up,  ordained  that  to  eaeh  of  the  initiated  should  be 
given  an  image  of  the  Phallus,  rex/xigpiov  rij^  y^vri$^ 
as  a  sjrmbol  of  fertility.* 

DCCLXXL  Even  those  nations  of  the  East 
who,  having  lost,  in  process  of  time,  the  knowledge 
of  their  original  purpose,  regarded  the  pyramids  as 


Middk'ton*8  Antiquities,  tuh.  xii.,  is  a  small  pvramidai  projectiou, 
closely  resciTibling  the  miagc  uf  the  Paphiaii  Venua,^ —  Vide  Antiq* 
Middlrton^  p.  147,— Xkv-/.  de  Lueern.  1,  vi.  c.  14.  p.  667. —  Jhtiamr^ 
Dicuje  Ghicroiricvst  ppi  ISO>  IBl. 

•  Proireptric,  p.  10, — PUture  Aniiche  d^Ervolanu,  t*  iL  p,  275  — 
979.  —  ^*  Qui  ver6  Cvprtse  Vencii  iiittiiilmntnr,  eos  certas  quasdain 
stipes  Deie  intuliBse  lepttius*  et  retulisnc  PhaUu««  a  sacvrdotibus  Bibi 
<tonatos,  lanqimtn  propitii  numinis  signa."  —  Amoh*  ConL  Gent.  \,  v«  ap. 
ArUiquii*  Afiddlcton,  pp.  67,  6B. 
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tombs,  still j  nevertheless,  invested  them  with  a  sacred 
character.  The  Saba?ans  **  go  ou  pilgrimage  to  a 
place  near  the  city  of  HaiTan^  in  Mesopotamia,  where 
great  numbers  of  them  dwell ;  and  they  have  also 
great  respect  for  the  temple  of  Mekka,  and  the  pyra- 
mids of  Egypt ;  fancying  these  last  to  be  the  sepul- 
chres of  Seth,  and  of  Enoch  and  Sabi,  his  two  sons, 
whom  they  look  on  as  the  first  propagators  of  their 
religion.  At  these  structures  they  sacrifice  a  cock 
and  a  black  calf^  and  offer  up  incense*"  *  A  similai;' 
adoration  was  offered  up  in  caves  of  a  certain  form, 
which  were  likewise  supposed  to  represent  the  same 
object  **  The  most  ancient  oracle  and  place  of  wor- 
ship at  Delphos,  was  that  of  the  Earth,  in  a  cave 
which  was  called  Detphiy  an  obsolete  Greek  word, 
synonymous  with  i/oni  in  Sanscrit ;  for  it  is  the 
opinion  of  devout  Hindoos^  that  caves  are  sybmols  of 
the  sacred  yoni.  This  opinion  prevailed  also  in  the 
West ;  for,  perforations  and  clefts  in  stones  and  rocks 
were  called  amlaDiaboiij  by  the  first  Christians;  who 
always  bestowed  the  appellation  of  Devils  on  the  deities 
of  the  heathen.  Perforated  stones  are  not  uncommon 
in  India ;  and  devout  people  pass  through  them,  when 
the  opening  will  admit  of  it,  in  order  to  be  regene- 
rated. If  the  hole  be  too  small,  they  put  either  the 
hand  or  foot  through  it,  and  with  a  sufficient  degree 
of  faith,  it  answers  nearly  the  same  purpose*"! 
*'  The  Yavanas  originally  worshipped  the  sacred  yoni 
aloncj  which  they  considered  as  the  sole  author  of 


*  Sale^  Pre/itnhimy  Discourte  to  the  Koran^  vol 
f  Asiatic  Rctearches,  vol.  vi.  p.  502. 
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their  being;  but  leanied  pundits  suppose,  that,  when 

we  read  in  the  above  legend  (not  here  repeated)  that 
the  king  ol"  the  Yavanas  adopted  for  hk  son  an 
avatara  of  Mahadeva,  it  implies  also,  that  himself^ 
with  his  subjects,  admitted  the  worship  of  the  Lingam 
or  Phallus/** 

DCCLXXIL  It  was  remarked,  at  the  eonimence- 
ment,  that  the  worship  of  the  Paphian  Venus,  whleh 
the  ancients  could  trace  no  farther  eastward  than 
Assyria,  probably  took  its  rise  in  India,  where  a 
similar  rehpon  still  prevails.  Grose,  an  able  and 
infjuisitive  traveller,  discovered  and  investigated  with 
considerable  ingenuity  the  identity  of  this  mystic 
deity  of  the  Hindoos  with  the  goddess  adored  in  the 
West,  and  the  similarity  of  the  rites  practised  in 
honour  of  each.  "  Amongst  many  other  conjectural 
instances,  may  be  quoted  the  image  of  the  Paphian 
Venus,  for  the  form  of  which  Tacitus  could  not 
account,  not  bein*;  in  any  thin«:  resembling:  the  human 
one,  but  orbicularly  rising  from  a  broad  basis,  and,  in 
the  nature  of  a  race-goal,  tapering  to  a  narrow  apex 
a-top  :  which  is  exactly  the  figure  of  the  idol  m  India, 
consecrated  to  such  an  office  as  that  heathen  deity 
was  supposed  to  preside  over,  and  to  which,  on  the 
borders  especially  of  the  Ganges,  the  Gentoo  virgins 


•  Idcm^  p.  5VD,  — *•  DiLfing  the  flood ,  Brahnm,  or  the  creating  power, 
WHS  asleep  at  the  bottom  of  the  abyss  :  the  generative  power  of  nature, 
both  malt*  and  female^  reduced  to  iheir  simplest  elements  —  the 
Lingnin  and  the  Yoni,  —  ;issurucd  the  shape  of  the  hull  of  a  ship,  aioce 
tv-pified  by  the  Argha,  whilst  the  Lingmn  became  the  mait,"  p.  523. 
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the  genial  Iieat  and  influence  of  the  sun  acting  under 
subordination  to  it  ;  and  to  whom  the  following 
formulary,  or  prayer,  is  addressed,  and  often  repeated 
in  a  day,  by  the  Brahmins  especially,  with  their  eyes 
towards  the  sun.  **  Thou  Power  1  which  illuminates 
that  resplendent  orb,  deign  also  to  illuminate  my 
mind,  so  as  that  I  may  hereby  be  directed  to  walk  in 
the  way  most  pleasing  to  thee."  Now»  considering  the 
dignity  attached  in  the  idea  of  the  Gentoos  to  the  ge- 
nerative power,  it  is  no  derogation  to  the  supremacy  at- 
tributed to  Jaggannat'h, — manifested  by  their  making 
his  temple  and  image  the  head  placeof  their  worship, — 
to  infer,  that  he  is  their  god  Brahma,  under  that  title, 
just  as  Jupiter  had  several  names,  according  to  his 
various  functions,  and  equivalent  to  the  Mythras,  or 
Venus  Urania,  of  the  Persians,  or  simply  the  Venus  of 
the  heathens.  That  the  deity,  however,  represented 
specifically  by  tliat  inuige,  and  under  that  name,  was 
held  to  preside  over  the  genial  fire,  is  plainly  proved 
by  the  ceremonies  with  which^  at  a  certain  time  of  the 
year,  they  perform  their  worship  to  it,  especially  on 
the  Imnks  of  the  Ganges.  For  the  Gentoo  inhabit- 
ants there  form  domestic  idols  after  that  of  Jaggan- 
nat'h,  to  which  they  give  its  name,  and  which  are 
niched  in  a  conveyance  that  is  to  serve  them  for  a 
triumphal  car,  altogether  decorated  with  gilding  and 
tinseL  Formerly  it  used  to  be  so  with  jewels  and 
expensive  finery,  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  owner;  but  of  late  they  have  nuich  abated  on  this 
point.  This  machine  is  kept  for  some  days  in  the 
best  apartment  of  their  houses  during  which  time  it 
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IS  matter  of  devotion  with  them  to  exhibit  all  the 
obscenest  postures,  and  to  act  all  manner  of  lasci%ious- 
ness  in  sights  as  it  were,  of  tlie  idol,  and  as  the  most 
acceptable  mode  of  worship  to  the  deity  it  represents. 
After  which,  they  carry  it  in  its  gilded  car  proce^^ 
siunally  to  the  Ganges,  and  throw  all  in  together,  as 
an  acknowledgment  to  that  river  of  its  congenial 
fertilisation  with  that  of  the  sim."  * 


DCCLXXIIL  One  of  the  gods  of  Jaggaiinatliy 
represented  in  the  pyramidal  fonn,  has  ft'equently 
been  supposed  to  be  the  divinity  presiding  over  con- 
cupiscence ;  but,  though  the  Brahmins,  naturally 
lewd  and  profligate,  profane  the  rites  by  indecent  ex- 
hibitions, the  original  worship,  like  that  of  the  celes- 
tial Venus,  probably  consisted  in  the  silent  adoration 
of  the  creative  power  of  nature,  t  This  productive 
energy,  for  reasons  derived  from  their  physiological 
system,  they  conceived  to  be  feminine  in  its  nature, 
and  selected  as  its  symbol  the  pyramid,  known 
throughout  the  ancient  world  as  the  emblem  of 
womanhood.  Sometimes,  where  the  immortality  and 
transmigration  of  the  soul  formed  a  portion  of  the 

»  Grose,  Voyage  to  the  East  Intlics,  pp,  3?3— 327. 

f  OarcilaBso  de  la  Vei^ii  enumerates  the  pyramid  among  the  objects 
of  Peruvian  worsliij),  but  entirely  misunderstands  the  cause  of  this 
superstition.  "  De  Parihuana  Cocha  TYnca  pansa  phis  avant,  et 
traverfia  le  desert  de  Coropuna,  oii  I'on  voit  une  hetle  et  hmiie  jtyrumide 
de  neige,  tjui  le.s  Indiens  sont  accoutume  d'appelcr  Iluaca,  c*e8t-a-dire, 
*merveillense;'  comme  ellel'esten  eflet ;  c*est  pourquoi  les  habitansde 
cette  frontierc,  gens  superstitieux,  et  de  peu  dVsprit,  hii  fesoient  des 
sacrifices,  et  I'adaraieot  pour  son  extreme  beaute/'  Hut,  da  Yncat^i. 
2G4,  The  Peruvians,  in  general,  worshipped  lofty  mountains,  caverns, 
lai^ge  stones,  and  emeralds,  i.39.  Among  the  Greeks,  the  tops  of  high 
mountains  were  sacred  to  Jupitei'.  Maxim,  Tyr*  Dissert,  xxxviii,  450. 
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national  creed,  the  bodies  of  the  dead  were  deposited 
in  the  pjTamidal  fane^  to  intimate  that,  by  the  power 
thus  mystically  typifiedj  man  triumplis  over  death 
itself,  his  spirit  parsing  from  form  to  fonn  in  the 
eternal  circle  of  generations.  But,  in  these  eases, 
the  pyramid  was  no  more  eonsidered  as  a  tomb  than 
one  of  our  churches,  in  which  the  dead  are  constantly 
interred.  Many  temples  erected  in  this  form  still 
exist  in  Hindoostan  ;  and  the  Brahmins,  knowing  in 
honour  of  what  power  they  were  raised,  naturally 
infer  that,  wherever  similar  structures  are  found,  the 
same  deity  must  once  have  been  adored.*     Beyond 

•  Various  ancient  authors  appear  to  have  identified  the  goddess  Venus 
with  the  planet  which  bears  her  name.  Dazzled  by  the  superior  splen* 
tloiir  of  thiii  beautiful  star,  the  (ireeks,  anti  other  nations  of  the  west, 
represented  it  as  a  woman.  Emth,  Fnrp,  EfangeL  L  iii.  p.  1 1 4-.  —  The 
Pemviiins  denominated  this  planet.  *'  the  sim's  page,"  and  represented 
it  with  beautiful  long  hair-  **  Quant  u  Ic  planfctc  de  Venus,  piurcequ'il* 
la  vi>^oient  tan  tot  Ic  matin,  et  tan  tot  le  soir,  ils  disoicnt  que  Ic  Soleil, 
en  qualite  de  Roi  des  Etoiles,  ordonnoit  que  eelle-ci,  comme  la  plus 
belle  de  loutes,  sc  tint  toi^onrs  nupres  de  lui.**     Hut,  dtt  Yneat^  L  198. 

Wb,  313 **  The  andeut  Arabians  and  Indians,  between  which  two 

nations  was  a  great  conformity  of  religions,  had  seven  celebrated  temples 
dedicated  to  the  seven  planets  ;  one  of  which,  in  particular,  called  Beit 
Ghomdan^  was  built  in  tSuna,  the  metropolis  of  Yemen,  by  Dahak,  to  the 
honour  of  Al  Zohara,  or  ^the  planet  \'enus."  .  *  *  .  Other  idols  were 
mere  rude  stones,  hut  their  form  b  not  npecifietl,  SeUe^  Prei'm,  Bit* 
cQunp  to  the  K&ran.  —  The  patriarch  Abruhiun,  on  issiiing  from  the 
cave  in  wliich  he  had  been  confined  by  his  father,  is  said  to  hare  adored 
the  planet  Venus: — "  Vidensque  stellam  Veneris  forte  exoricntem,  ct 
Cffitero*  lumine,  splendore,  et  claritaie  longe  auperantem,  ait,  Hie  eat 
deus  meus  et  creator  nicu*/  '*  Abraham  Ecchellemit,  ttp,  Burnett ^ 
ArchoJoL  Philotoph.  p,  1441.  — In  an  elegant  Idy Ilium  of  Ausonius,  Venus 
ij  denominated  the  "  Queen  of  tJie  Star  and  of  the  Rose:" — 
"  Sideris  et  floris  nam  domina  una  Venus/* 

Upon  which  Alcietus  observes ;  —  "  Ccrte  philosophi  quidam  odorem 
rosffi  et  colorem  a  Vetieris  Stella  proficiBci  existimaruni*"  —  Emblem. 
p.  483. 
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this  I  attach  no  weight  to  the  testimony  of  the  learned 
Hindoos,  brought  forward  by  Colonel  Wilford.  The 
passages  froDx  the  PurdmUy  supposed  to  refer  to  the 
ancient  history  of  Egypt,  are  evidently  spurious,  not- 
withstanding the  positive  assertions  of  Sir  William 
Jones  to  the  contrary :  it  would,  therefore,  be  disin- 
genuous to  attribute  to  them  the  slightest  value  in  a 
discussion  of  tliis  kind  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  it  wiU^ 
perhaps,  be  allowed,  that,  on  a  question  of  sacred 
architecture,  the  opinion  of  leained  Brahmins  is 
worthy  of  consideration,  more  especially  when  cor- 
roborated in  a  very  striking  manner  by  the  character 
of  existing  monuments. 

DCCLXXIV,  Even  legends,  fictitious  narratives, 
and  poetical  traditions,  when  invented  with  a  due 
regard  to  the  popular  mythology  upon  which  they  are 
superinduced,  may  be  referred  to  in  support  of  an 
hyi)othesis  perfectly  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age  and  country  to  which  they  relate.  In  Hindoostan, 
the  pyramid,  the  triangle,  and  all  their  modifications, 
are  connected  with  the  worship  and  temples  of  Bha- 
vani, — ^the  Indian  Venus, — and  are,  consequently, 
beheld,  and  spoken  of,  with  the  greatest  reverence, 
as  symbols  of  the  sacred  yoni,  or  kteis.  Some  obscure 
resemblance  of  this  figure  is  supposed  to  be  found 
within  the  chalice  of  the  lotus.  Bhavani,  therefore, 
in  her  generative  character,  is  sometimes  denominated 
Padnm-dem^  or  **  the  goddess  of  the  lotus  ;**  and  the 
Brahmins,  accustomed  from  their  infancy  to  associate 
the  pyramid  with  the  mysteries  of  Padma-devi,  very 
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naturally  infer  that,  wherever  structures  of  this  form 
exist,  the  religion  and  rites  of  the  goddess  of  fecun- 
dity must  have  formerly  prevailed,  **  Tlie  children 
of  Shamia  travelled  a  long  time On  their  ar- 
rival in  Egypt,  they  found  the  country  peopled  by 
evil  beings  and  by  a  few  impure  tribes  of  men,  who 
had  no  fixed  habitation  :  their  leader,  therefore,  iti 
order  to  propitiate  the  tutelary  divinity  of  that  region, 
sat  on  the  bank  of  the  Nile*  performing  acts  of  austere 
devotion,  and  praising  Padma-devi,  or  the  goddess 
residing  on  the  lotus,  Padma  at  last  appeared  to 
him,  and  commanded  him  to  cFect  a  pyramid,  in 
honour  of  her»  on  the  very  spot  where  he  then  stootl: 
the  associates  began  the  work,  and  raised  a  pyramid 
of  earth  two  cros  long,  one  broad,  and  one  high,  in 
which  the  goddess  of  the  lotus  resided,"  ♦ 


DCCLXXV,  To  a  worshipper  of  Bhavani,  the 
idea  of  converting  a  pyramid  into  a  tomb  would  be 
far  from  obvious,  "  The  Brahmins  never  understood 
that  any  pyramid  in  Misra-st'hala,  or  Egypt,  wa« 
intended  as  a  repository  for  the  dead  ;  and  no  such 
idea  is  conveyed  by  the  Mahacalpa,  where  several 
other  pyramids  arc  expressly  mentioned  as  places  of 
worship.  There  are  pyramids  now  at  Benares,  but 
on  a  small  scale^  with  subterranean  passages  under 
them,  which  are  said  to  extend  many  miles :  when 
the  doors,  which  close  them,  are  opened,  we  perceive 

•  At'mtk  Retearchcs,  voL  iii,  pp.  6Q,  69.  —  The  author,  hy  q  most  cir- 
cuitous process,  identifies  Padma-devi  with  Uis.  Id/^h  71.  But  the 
goddess  of  the  kteis  was  Athor,  the  moBt  ancient  of  the  Egyptian 
deities.    JaiUmtki,  Panth,  Mgypi*  L  S. 
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only  dark  holes,  which  do  not  seem  of  great  extent, 
and  pilgrims  do  no  longer  resort  to  thenij  through 
fear  of  mephitic  air  or  noxious  reptiles.  The  nan^ow 
passage  leading  to  the  great  pyramid  of  Egypt  WM 
designed  to  render  the  holy  apartment  less  aeeessible» 
and  to  inspire  the  votaries  with  more  awe  :  the  csLves 
of  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  of  Trophonius,  and  of  New 
Grange,  in  Ireland,  liad  narrow  passages  answering 
the  purpose  of  those  in  Egypt  and  India  ;  nor  is  it 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  fahulous  relatiom 
concerning  the  grot  of  the  Sibyl  in  Italy,  and  the 
purgatory  of  St.  Patrick^  were  derived  from  a  similar 
practice  and  motive,  which  seems  to  have  prevailed 
over  the  whole  pagan  world,  and  are  often  alluded  to 
in  Scripture^  M.  Maillet  has  endeavoured  to  show, 
in  a  most  elaborate  work,  that  the  founders  of  the 
great  pyramid  lay  entombed  in  it,  and  that  its 
entrance  was  afterwards  closed ;  but  it  appears  that 
the  builder  of  it  was  not  buried  there  ;  and  it  was 
certainly  opened  in  the  times  of  Herodotus  and 
Pliny.*  On  my  describing  the  great  Egyptian  pyra* 
mid  to  several  very  learned  Brahmins,  they  declared 
it  at  once  to  have  been  a  temple  ;  and  one  of  them 
asked,  if  it  had  not  a  communication  under  ground 
with  the  river  Kali  (Nile);  when  I  answered  that 
such  a  passage  was  mentioned  as  having  existed,  and 
that  a  well  was  at  this  day  to  be  seen,  they  unani- 
mously agreed  that  it  was  a  place  appropriated  to  the 

•  This,  however,  is  like  coupling  together  the  times  of  William  tbe 
Conqueror  and  Queen  Anne;  HerodotUB  having  flourished  nearly  five 
bundred  years  before  Pliny. 
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worship  of  Padma-Devi,  and  that  the  supposed  tomb 

was  a  trough  which,  on  certain  festivals,  her  priests 
used  to  fill  with  the  sacred  water  and  lotus-flowers."* 

DCCLXXVL  I  have  now  collected  together 
and  investigated  the  principal  passages  which  occur 
in  ancient  and  modern  authors^  bearing  directly  on 
the  origin  and  pui^ose  of  tlie  pyramids.  Rigid  de- 
monstration is  not,  perhaps,  to  be  attained  in  questions 
of  this  kind,  where,  as  in  the  moral  and  political 
sciences,  clear  logical  inference  and  probability  com- 
monly supply  its  place.  I  have  shown,  however,  that 
tlie  pyramids  were  neither  observatories,  granaries, 
treasnries,  nor  tombs  ;  that  the  form  in  which  they 
are  constructed  was  selected  by  the  Indians,  Egyp- 
tians, and  Greeks,  as  the  emblem  of  the  celestial 
Venus ;  that  temples  and  idols,  sacred  to  this  divinity, 
have  been  erected  on  the  pyramidal  model  in  various 
regions  of  the  ancient  world,  and  still  exist  in  Hin- 
doostan  j  and  that,  in  short,  the  pyramids  themselves 
are  religious  structures,  sacred  to  the  mysterious 
worship  of  Urania,  or  the  goddess  of  the  lotus,  whose 
sex  and  nature  they  symbolically  represent  by  their 
external  configuration.  Viewed  in  this  light,  they 
forui  an  interesting  subject  of  inquiry  ;  and  a  mora 
accurate  study  of  their  interior  arrangements,  by  the 
aid  of  extensive  excavations,  may  serve,  perhaps,  to 


♦  Atiatic  RetearchcM^  m,  228— 230.— Cf.  vol, vi.  pp.443.  477,  502, 
510.  523.  538.  vij.  6L  lOJ.  103,  \Qb.m\.^Lucmn  rfr  Dca  Syria,  c,  16. 
—  EtMt'i,  Boet.  Xum.  I'tt,  iii.  84— §7.  —  Mmmet,  Deter,  itci  McdaiUei^ 
ill,  670,—  C/r»i,  Akxand,  CokoH,  mi  Genift,  pp,  5.  lU  16.  IB7,  %U, 
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elucidate  the  darker  portions  of  Egyptian  mythology 
—  the  characters  a!id  attributes  of  the  goddesses. 
As  mere  tombs,  they  could  only  be  admired  for  their 
mass  and  solidity.  But,  if  I  shall  be  thought  satis- 
factorily to  have  explained  their  nature  and  design^ 
an  additional  step  will  have  been  made  towards  com- 
prehending the  mysteries  of  the  most  remarkable 
system  of  ancient  theology.  The  tower  of  Babel  is 
supposed  by  many  learned  men  to  have  been  a  pyra- 
midal structure,  and  may  probably  have  been  erected 
in  honour  of  Baal  and  Astarte  ;  the  ancient  Mexicang, 
among  their  woods  and  mountains,  had  similar 
temples,  sacred,  in  all  probability,  to  a  similar  deity ; 
the  Assyrians,  the  Phoenicians,  the  Greeks  of  Asia 
and  Europe,  concurred  with  the  Egyptians  in  wor- 
shipping, under  the  same  mystical  form,  the  "Queen 
of  Heaven,'*  the  mother  of  the  gods,  through  whose 
ministi*y  life  is  imparted  from  being  to  being,  who 
presides  over  and  preser\es  the  harmony  and  beauty 
of  the  universe,  and  whose  stellar  representative  gilds 
the  twilight  and  the  dawn,  as  the  evening  and  the 
morning  star. 

"  Hominum  divumque  volupta», 

Alma  Venus,  cseli  inter  labentia  signa 
Qua?  mare  navigerum,  quae  terras  frygiforantcii 
Concelebras  ;  per  Te  quoniam  genus  omne  aniraantum 
Concipitur,  visitquc  exortum  lumtna  soils : 
Te,  Dea,  te  fugiunt  venti,  te  nubila  caeli, 
Adventuinque  tuum  :  tibi  suaveis  dicdala  tellui 
Summittit  tiores^  tibi  rident  loquora  pontic 
Placatumque  nitet  diffuse  lumine  caelum/** 


♦  Lucret*  Rer.  Nat.  L  i. 


^^^\Ak 
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(Page  327— S30.) 

I  Egg  Hatchihg  Oveks. 

The  cwriaus  practice  of  hatclimg  eggs  artificially,  though  i^l 
understoodj  or  imperfectly  described  by  several  Greek  and 
Roman  wrJlerSp  was  not  unknown  to  the  ancients*  AristotJe, 
the  earhcst  autlior,  I  believe,  who  makes  mention  of  it,  was 
evidently  in  possession  of  but  scanty  information.  *'  Eggs,"  he 
obaerves?  **  are  hatched  by  the  incubation  of  birds  ;  but  they 
are  ftl»o  hatched  spontaneously,  by  being  placed  among  dung  m 
the  earth,  as  is  the  case  in  Egypt.  And  a  certain  Syracusan 
wine-bibber,  having  buried  a  number  of  eggs  lieneatb  a  mat  in 
the  ground,  is  said  to  have  continued  drinking,  witliout  inter- 
mission, till  they  were  hatched.  Nay,  even  when  placed  in 
warm  vessels,  tliey  are  ijuickened  into  life,  without  the  process 

of  incubation."  ^irirriTot*  pw  olJr  ivwa^arrwv  t5»  6^S^mw*  w  ^nN  A>Ai 
UiifAt^a  IV  atyytmi  i^%uimi  ifivi^i;  ica]  ifiyX^iy  «^«^0iTa. — De  Animal* 

MifL  Uvi.  c«2.  t. i.  p.  246.  ediL  SchneieL  Lips*  1811.  Other  ancient 

authors,  as  the  learned  editor  observes,  have  likewise  noticed  the 
practice.  Antigonus,  c.  lOt.,  employs  nearly  the  same  words  as 
Aristotle  :  xal  i>  AlyvKTf  lutTOpTTorraf  ilq  hUtt^v  purr^vi  ir»uiV*  Al- 
bertus,  also,  translating  or  paraphrasing  the  words  of  some  ancient 
author,  observes :  **  Egj'ptii  enim  complent  ova  sua  ponendo  sub 
fimo  ad  solem."  And  Pliny ;  "  Quaedam  et  citra  incubitum 
sponte  natursc  gignunt,  ut  in  ^Egy pti  fimetis.  Scitum  de  quo- 
dam  reperitur  Syracusis  tam  diu  potare  solitum  donee  cooperta 
terra  fcetum  ederent  ova."  Hist,  Natur,  x,  75. — Can/.  Diodarus, 
edti.  Wtsieling,  u  7#-  p.  85. — Democrit  in  GeopofL  xiv.  8.  adnotai. 
VOL.     II  .  P  P 
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NiciasiL  p.  996*  —  "  Nihil  his  opto,"  says  the  Emperor  Hadrian^ 
**nisi  uX  suis  pullis  alantur,  quos  quemadmodum  fcccundent,  pudet 
dicere/*  —  Vopisc,  p*  24-5.  —  TJie  relatioa  of  Aristotle  appears  to 
have  been  the  basis  of  all  these  accounts*  Belon,  Observations* 
Sec,  p*  102.,  after  succinctly  describing  the  process,  cites  a  brief 
passage  from  the  old  Latin  translation  of  the  "  />e  Animal* 
Histor**  George  Sandys,  who  visited  Egypt  in  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  observes  :  **  Here  (at  Cairo}  hatch 
tbey  egges  by  artificial  heat  in  infinite  numbers  ;  tlie  manner  as 
seen  thus  briefly.  In  a  narrow  entry  on  each  side  stood  two 
rows  of  ovens,  one  over  another.  On  tlie  floores  of  the  lower 
they  lay  the  offels  of  flax,  over  those  mats,  and  upon  them  egges, 
at  least  six  thousand  in  an  oven*  The  floores  of  the  upper  ovens 
were  as  roofes  to  the  under  ;  grated  over  like  kilds,  onely  having 
tunnels  in  the  middle,  with  coverings  unto  them,  lliese  grat- 
ings are  covered  with  mats ;  on  them,  three  inches  liiick,  lyeth 
the  dry  and  pnlvenvted  dung  of  camels,  buffaloes,  &c.  At  the 
higher  and  further  sides  of  those  upper  ovens  are  trenches  of 
lome,  a  handful  deep,  and  two  handfuls  broad.  In  these  they 
bum  of  the  aforesaid  dung,  which  giveth  a  smothering  heat, 
without  visible  fire.  Under  the  moythes  of  the  upper  ovens  are 
conveyances  for  smoak,  having  round  roofes*  and  vents  at  the  top 
to  shut  and  open.  Thus  lie  the  egges  in  the  lower  ovens  for  the 
space  of  eight  days,  turned  daily,  and  carefully  looked  to,  that  the 
heat  be  but  moderate.  Then  cull  they  the  bad  from  the  good, 
by  that  time  distinguishable  (bolding  them  between  a  lamp  and 
the  eye),  which  are  two  parts  of  the  three  for  the  most  part. 
Two  days  after  they  put  out  the  fire,  and  convey,  by  the  passage 
in  the  middle,  the  one  half  into  the  upper  ovens ;  then  shutting 
all  close,  they  let  them  alone  for  ten  days  longer,  at  which  time 
they  become  disclosed  in  an  instant.  This  they  practise  from  the 
beginning  of  January  untill  the  midst  of  June,  tlie  egges  being 
then  most  fit  for  that  purpose,  neither  are  they  (a«  reported) 
prejudiced  by  thunder :  yet  these  declare  that  imitated,  nature 
will  never  be  equalled  ;  all  of  them  being  in  some  part  defective 
or  monstrous."  Travelss  Sfr.  p.  97,  9S.  If  the  reports  we  re- 
ceived may  be  relied  on,  there  are,  in  this  narration,  several  er- 
roneous ideas ;  but^  perhaps,  the  practice  has  varied  in  different 
ages. 


KOT£S. 

(Page  335.) 
Era  or  thk  Mohammedans, 

The  era  of  the  Hejira,  or  **  flight  '*  of  Mohammed,  ia  dated 

from  tfie  I6th  July,  a.d*622.  The  Mohammedan  year  consistB 
of  twelve  months  ;  and  since  they  use  no  iiitercalary  days  to  re- 
duce it  to  thij  solar  period  (according  to  Surat  9«  Aiet  ST.  of 
the  Koran),  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  commencement  of  the 
lunar  year  outstrips  the  termination  of  the  solar  one,  and  is 
scattered  promiscuously  through  the  four  seasons  ;  the  same 
month  occurring  ut  one  period  in  the  spring,  at  another  in  the 
summer,  autumn,  or  winter.  Wo  sliall  here  subjoin  tlie  names 
and  order  of  the  Arabic  months^  with  the  number  of  days  of 
which  each  consists. 

.     .  30 

-  89 

-  SO 
.  29 
.  SO 


rv*- 

Moharrem 

>* 

Safor 

j;«!  t^J 

Rabia  (Ist) 

j^^  tr^v' 

Rabia  (2d.) 

jp\^^l*^ 

Jomadi  (Ist.) 

^31  ^sUpt 

Jomadi  (2d.) 

^'rj 

Rejib 

J^ 

Shaban 

J^J 

Ramad'han 

J'r^ 

Shawal 

ir Jjul  ji 

DhuMkadei 

idd  ji 

Dhulhajet 

-  30 

-  29 

-  30 

-  29 

-  30 

-  29 

In  leap  year  the  month  ^Ls!  jj  (Dhulhajet)  has  thirty  days, 
as  we  shall  presently  show. 

In  calculating  the  lapse  of  time,  the  Mohammedans  adopt  two 
methods ;  the  one  being  called  the  practical^  the  otiier  the  chro- 
nological mode.  By  the  former  of  these,  the  commencement 
of  the  year  is  computed  from  the  first  ap|>earance  of  the  moon 
atVer  its  conjunction  with  the  sun,  which  is  carefully  observed 
from  the  pinnacles  of  those  lofty  towers  whence  they  make  their 
astronomical  observations  ;  or  at  least  from  the  period  at  which 

p  p  2 
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she  ought  to  be  visible.  This  ^^i;  can  rarely  be  discerned 
earlier  than  2^.  or  later  than  48  hours  after  the  above  conjunc- 
tion* The  month  thus  begun,  is  terminated  with  the  phase  of 
the  next  new  moon ;  and  consequently,  when  the  twelfth  luna- 
tion is  accomplished,  the  year  is  understood  to  commence  with 
her  first  appearance. 

They  arrange  their  chronological  mode  of  computation  by  s 
cycle  of  30  years,  with  indefatigable  care  and  industry,  after  the 
following  manner : —When  the  lunar  month,  or,  as  the  Arab 
astronomers  term  it,  the  medial  synodic  revolution  of  the  moon» 
has  accomplished  30  days  12  hours  and  792  scruples  (of  which 
lOSO  make  an  hour),  the  year  will  contain  exactly  354  days 
tt  hours  and  864  scruples,  or  354  days  H  hours  and  48  minutes- 
In  the  disposal  of  these  hours  and  scruples,  it  is  necessary  they 
should  either  be  distributed  among  the  years  included  within  a 
certain  period,  or  inserted  in  some  year  recurring  after  a  given 
time.  Ifence  their  reason  for  adopting  the  cycle  of  30  years 
(since  one  of  inferior  duration  would  not  admit  of  those  hours 
and  scruples  being  reduced  to  an  exact  number  of  days);  and 
as  the  sum  of  the  former  amounts  to  eJeven  of  the  latter,  nine- 
teen years  of  tin's  cycle  consist  of  351',  and  eleven  of  365  days 
eacli;  that  gained  in  leap  year  being  added  to  the  Jast  month 
Dhu*lhajet.  In  the  Arabian  triacade,  the  bissextile  years  are, 
2,  5,  8,  10,  13,  16,  19,  21,  24,  27,  and  29;  therefore,  if,  after 
dividing  a  given  year  of  the  Hcjira  by  30,  there  be  any  re- 
mainder, we  may  safely  prontnmce  that  to  be  the  leap  year. 

I  shall  here  add  a  sin)ple  niethotJ  by  wliich  1  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  reduce  the  Mohammedan  year  into  our  own. 


The  solar  year  is 
The  lunar  year 

equal  to          - 

Difference 

Difference 

Difference 

-  365     5  49 

-  354     8  4S 

-       10  21     1 

100  lunar  years 
97  solar  years 

-  35,436  16     0 

-  35,428  12  IS 

-     8     3  47 

33  lunar  years 
32  solar  years 

-  11,694     2  24 

-  11,687  18     S 

-    6     8  16 
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Here,  in  the  first  place,  the  bcginaiug  of  the 
lunar  year  outstrips  that  of  the  solar 

After  a  lunar  ceiUury,  the  beginning  of  the  solar 
precedes  that  of  the  lunar  year         .         . 

At  the  expiration  of  a  cycle  of  30 lunar  years,  the 
commencement  of  the  &ohir  precedes  the  lunar  year 


10  21     1 


8     3  47 


6    8  16 


Requiredi  any  year  from  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  corre- 

eponding  to  a  certain  date  of  the  Hejira :  Rule, — Multiply  the 
number  of  centuries  in  tlie  given  period  by  3,  and  allow  1  for 
every  33  contained  in  the  overplus:  subtract  this  amount  from 
the  date  of  the  Hejira,  and  to  the  remainder  add  621  (the 
number  of  years  from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  tlie  commencement 
of  the  Mohammedan  era) ;  the  result  will  show  the  required 
year  from  the  Incarnation  of  our  Lord. 

To  what  year  of  Christ  doea  981  of  the  Hejira  correspond? 
9,  the  number  of  centuries         -  -  -     x    3  —    27 

2,  because  there   are    two  periods   of  33  years 

each  in  81         -        -        -        -  -        -     +  27  =    29 

981,  die  given  year        -        -  -        -         -—29  =  952 

952  +  621  =  A,  D.  1 573. 

Tlie  above  rule  may  be  applied,  without  any  variation,  for 
nearly  forty-five  lunar  centuries?  atlerwards  it  will  be  necessary 
to  add  the  unit  to  tht^  sum,  and  so  on. 

If  at  any  time  we  wish  to  ascertain  the  exact  day  according 
to  the  Christian  era,  referred  to  by  Mohammedan  writers,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  begin  our  calculation  from  the  very  com- 
mencement of  tlie  century  on  which  that  day  is  contained,  pay- 
ing due  attention  to  their  bissextile  years  as  ivcll  as  to  our  own. 

The  first  fourteen  Mohammedan  centuries  commence  witli 
tlie  following  days  :  — 

NEW  tbar's  day. 


k,H« 

ApD, 

1 

622 

101 

719 

201 

816 

301 

913 

401 

1010 

501 

1107 

601 

1204^ 

- 

16  July 

Friday 

- 

2i 

Monday 

- 

30 

Wednesday 

- 

7  Aug, 

Saturday 

- 

15 

Tuesday 

- 

22 

Thurs*lay 

- 

29 

Sunday 

pe  3 

58« 
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A.H. 

A.B. 

KEW   TEARS    DAY. 

701 

1301 

- 

- 

-      6  Sept-    Wednesday 

801 

1398 

- 

- 

-     13 Friday 

901 

1495 

- 

- 

-     21  — — -    Monday 

1001 

1592 

- 

- 

^     28 Thursday 

1101 

1689 

- 

- 

5  Oct,      Saturday 

1201 

1786 

- 

- 

-     24 Tuesday 

1301 

1883 

- 

- 

1  Nov.     Friday 

1401 

1980 

- 

Rerum 

j^giffdiacarum  AnnaUsf  ] 

€t  9eq,  noiar,  CarfyL 

(Page 

443.) 

Economical  Calendar* 
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In  the  name  of  God,  the  most  Merciful  of  the  Merciful. 
Praise  to  God,  who  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and 
appointed  mankind  destined  to  labour  and  limited  by  the  term 
of  life,  and  stationed  the  sun  and  the  moon  succeeding  each 
other  in  the  firmament  of  heavcnj  revolving  in  fixed  orbits. 
And  prayer  and  peace  upon  our  Lord  Mohammed,  who  by  his 
light  enlightens  the  world,  and  upon  his  family  and  friends  as 
long  as  day  and  night  shall  succeed  each  other* 

The  following  is  a  good  Almanack  of  small  dimensions,  useful 
to  the  Arabs,  containing  notices  pertaining  to  the  celestial  solar 
yearj  which  begins  on  blessed  Thursday,  the  29th  day  of  the 
month  Shawal,  in  the  year  1248*  One  thousand  two  hundred 
and  forty-eight,  according  to  Arabic  computation,  answering  to 
the  13th  day  of  the  month  Bermahat  in  the  year  1549  of  the 
Copts,  and  also  corresponding  to  the  9th  of  March,  1 833,  accord- 
ing to  the  C'hristian  era.  May  God  cause  it  to  begin  with 
bliss,  and  prosperity,  and  peace  upon  earth,  through  the  gra- 
cious assistance  of  bis  benign  Majesty,  to  all  true  believers,  and 
especially  to  that  Essence  of  Time  and  End  of  the  Revolutions^ 
the  Glory  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  established  in  the  GovernmeDt 
of  his  Slaves,  our  Lord  Sultan  Mahmood*  May  God  per- 
petuate his  kingdom,  Amen  !  And,  O  God,  I  implore  thy  help 
and  assistance  to  our  Lord  the  great  Vizir^  the  procurer  of  hap- 


NOTES. 
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piness,  and  the  fat  proprietor  of  bliss,  our  Lord  tlie  Governor 
of  Cairo!  May  God  establish  hig  peace  and  prosperity »  and 
enable  him  lo  realise  the  completion  of  his  hopei  by  the  fiivour 
of  the  Prophet  and  his  de8cendant&>  Amen  I  And  now  let  us 
make  a  beginning  as  to  the  object  of  our  undertaking,  reposing 
on  the  assistance  of  God — saying,  — 


YEAR  12*a 
Month  Shawalj  30  JDa^*.* 

1,  FeaBt  of  the  Fitr  (unleavened  bread),     V^etation  begins. 

Ants  come  out  of  tl»e  earth*     Almonds  in  flower.     21  st 
of  February,  1832, 

2,  The  contents  of  vessels  will  be  agitated  if  Mercury  enter 

Pisces.      Plant  pomegranates. 
3*  Southerly  winds* 
5*  Tlie   day   breaks  under   a   happy   constellation,    vi«,   the 

twenty -third  mansion  of  the  moon,  and  tlie  day  becomes 

11|  hours  long* 
6.  A  second  accumulation  of  heat  happens  to  the  water  for 

seven  days. 
7*  The  fishing  season. 
8*  The  blowing  of  the  winds  will  increase. 
9.  Return  of  cranes  and  other  fowls  (1st  of  March). 
10*  Sitting  in  the  sun  is  oppressive. 
!!•  Plant  roses  and  jessamines. 

12.  Bugs  make  their  appearance. 

13.  A  tliird  grant  of  heat  falls  upon  the  earth.    Tlie  days  be- 

come 1 1|  hours  long. 
H,  Plant  the  sugar  omc. 

15,  Water-fowl  multiply. 

16.  The  myrobalan  (a  sort  of  tamarisk)  is  planted. 

17-  Equinoxial  gales.      Beginning  of  the  Coptic  month  Ber- 

maliat, 
IS.  The  dawn  rises  on  a  happy  dwelling. 

19.  Worms  and  locusts  breed.     Departure  of  the  crane* 

20.  Silkworms  breed* 

2K  First  day  of  March,  Greek  style. 

^.  Sow  semsam.     Plant  roses  and  jessamines. 

*  Between  Ihis  almanAck  and  tlii*  account  of  Cftrtyle,  ihene  if  n  contidcrublc 
di«crc|Mnc),  respecting  the  nutnber  of  d»y*  in  rnch  month  ;  but  I  Tn»kv  no 
•Iteration  in  the  tcit  cjif  eithtrr. 

FP  4 


SS4  Mons. 

2S.  Increase  of  bugs. 

24.  End  of  the  Equinoxial  gales,  and  of  cold  nigfats. 

25.  Wind  strong.    Dusty.    Plant  the  sugar  cane. 

26.  Li^wings  and  swallows  appear. 
27*  Cut  down  your  flax. 

28.  End  of  Winter.    Trees  bud.    Termination  of  the  celestial 

solar  year,  and  of  the  sign  of  Pisces. 

29.  Beginning  of  Spring  and  of  Aries.    New  Year's  Day.   Day 

and  night  equal.    A  three  days'  gale  begins. 
SO.  Times  mend.  Worms  and  grasshoppers  breed.    End  of  the 
first  month. 

IL  Dhu'lkadei,  29  2}ays. 

1.  Corresponds  with  the  23d  of  March.      Silkwonns  come 
out  of  their  eggs. 

5.  Breeding  of  serpents.     Plant  sesame. 

4.  If  it  rain,  it  will  be  beneficial  to  vegetation. 

6.  Jam  saluberrima  est  t^  vXnna^w  *^vkukL 

7.  Passage  of  the  lapwing. 

8.  Cut  down  flax. 

9.  Sow  cotton.    End  of  Winter. 
10.  Sow  cummin  seed. 

12.  Appearance  of  seed  above  ground. 

20.  Reptiles  in  Cairo. 

22.  Camelorum  ^  avfovma* 

24.  Finish  sowing  small  seed.  Beginning  of  the  Khamsyn;  a 
hot  wind  which  blows  several  times  during  50  (^Ambiei 
Khamsyn)  days,  and  lasting  each  time  24  or  48  hours 
with  the  exception  of  the  re-action  of  a  cool  breeze  morn- 
ing and  evening. 

29.  Prepare  roses  for  their  various  uses. 

III.  The  Holy  Month  of  Dhu'Oe^has  SO  IX^g. 

1.*  The  Simoom  wind  is  injurious  to  the  sprouting  com. 

4.  Ingraft  the  date  fruit. 

7.  Breeding  of  bees. 
10.  Finish  sowing  the  large  seed. 

20.  If  there  be  an  easterly  wind,  we  shall  have  a  healthy  year ; 
if  westerly,  an  unhealthy  I 

*  Corratponds  with  th«  Slit  of  Apiil. 


■ 
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2L 

The  olive  fruit  appears.                                                                         V 

2a 

Flowering  of  the  mulberry.                                                                        ■ 

29. 

Collect  poppies.                                                                                      1 

30. 

Sow  turnips.     The  end  of  the  Arabic  year  1248.                                ■ 

YEAR  1249.                                              mM 

TV.  The  Sacred  Mmttli  of  Moharrem,  29  Dm^s.                    ^^ 

K 

Sow  Indian  corn.     Locusts  lay  eggs.    (2Ut  of  May,)                        m 

2. 

Fall  of  maivna  and  quails.                                                                          ■ 

3. 

Harvest  of  saffron.                                                                                      1 

4, 

Increase  of  heat  —  fleas  diminish  in  consequence.                          ^^H 

IL 

End  of  the   doctor^s  Khamsyn  (quarantine  time),  wheiii  if         ^^H 

you  see  a  heavy  dew,  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  the  happy          ^^B 

overflow  of  the  Nile  that  year.                                                             1 

14, 

Strong  northerly  winds,                                                                               ■ 

15. 

Waters  of  the  Nile  at  their  lowest  (drying  !  !  ).                               ^^M 

17- 

First  change  in  the  Nile.                                                                     ^^H 

la 

Inlay  or  plant  the  banana.                                                                  ^^M 

20. 

Sow  cucumbers*                                                                                         ■ 

23.  Collect  tbe  honey  from  hives,                                                             ■ 

V,  77ie  Happ^  MotUh  of  Safat^  30  Daiji.                         ^H 

1. 

Corresponds  with  the  19tli  of  June,                                                ^^| 

2. 

End  of  Spring.                                                                                   ^^H 

5- 

Rising  of  the  Nile,  and  you  may  in  safety  bathe  youtparchsd             fl 

bodies  11                                                                                       ^H 

6. 

Appearance  of  the  grape  and  fig-fruit.                                         ^^H 

9. 

Last  sowing  of  the  semsam.                                                           ^^| 

10. 

Crop  time  of  the  cotton  seed.                                                          ^^| 

IK 

Peaches,  a  bountiful  crop  this  year.                                                ^^H 

16. 

Increase  of  heat.                                                                                 ^^H 

18. 

Which  kills  the  grasshopper.                                                            ^^H 

20. 

Last  of  hot  winds,  and  the  rising  of  the  Nile*                                 ^^^k 

22. 

Abundance  of  honey.                                                                        ^^| 

27. 

.  Last  sowing  of  rice.                                                                          ^^| 

29. 

,  Steep  flax  in  water.                                                                          ^^H 

VI.  MotUJi  Rabia-iUAwid,  29  i%#.                             ^H 

1. 

.  Corresponds  with  19th  of  July.                                                               V 

2, 

■"■"""""""       1 

^^ 

J 
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7.  Gather  mustard  seed. 

9.  Gather  coriander,  and  sesame. 

12.  The  grape  and  fig  ripen. 

17.  Gather  gn^>es  for  vbegar. 

18.  Dates  ripen. 

19.  Sow  greens. 

SO.  Greatest  heats.    Avoid  riv  tnmv^lwf  and  eating  oniims. 

22.  Sow  radishes  and  carrots. 

23.  Drink  cold  water  on  an  emp^  stomach* 

25.  Harvest  of  the  cotton. 

26.  Flowering  of  the  pomegranate. 

VII.  RtMail'Tam,  91^ Days. 

1.  Corresponds  with  17th  of  August. 

6.  Rising  of  the  Nile  as  usual. 

7.  Avoid  the  sting  of  msects  as  more  than  usually  pernicious. 
11.  Boils  (of  the  Nile)  on  the  body.    Northerly  winds. 

13.  Heat  diminishes. 

14.  Tlie  last  of  the  simoom  wmd. 

17.  First  sowing  of  the  beet  and  turnip. 
19.  Passage  of  the  sparrow-hawk  and  falcon. 
21.  Fish  breed. 
24".  Last  of  the  Coptic  year  (1549). 

27.  Dew. 

29.  Evita  to  leet^otxinriiu 

VIII.  Month  JomadiM-Awcdj  30  Days. 

1.  Abundant  crop  of  dates  and  fruit  for  drying.    15th  Sept. 

3.  Abundant  crop  of  lemons  in  Cairo. 

4.  Harvest  of  the  olives. 

5.  Overflow  of  the  river. 

6.  Rainy  season  in  the  Hejaz. 

9.  Entrance  of  Autumn.    Heat  diminishes. 
11.  Time  of  the  Nile's  highest  flow. 

14.  Break  down  the  banks  of  the  river,  for  the  water  to  overflow. 
17.  Gather  fruite  for  the  Winter. 
19.  Water-drinking  at  night  is  injurious. 

21.  Growth  of  the  sugar  cane. 

22,  Collect  the  hmna.     Sow  Winter  seeds. 

24.  Fall  of  the  leaves. 

3a  End  of  the  rising  of  thQ  JKUe^    Harvest  of  rice^ 
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I,  Cool  winds.     Approach  of  Winter,     (15th  of  October,) 
4".  Sow  the  acacia,  bastard  feaffroo,  flax. 
5«  The  waters  of  the  Nile  begin  to  retire. 

6.  Sow  clover. 

7.  Sow  barley  on  the  banks  of  the  NUe. 

8.  Increase  your  covering. 

9.  Damp  winds  and  dews. 

1 1,  Passage  of  the  crane. 

12.  Frogs, 

15.  Do  not  bleed  except  in  cases  of  the  greatest  necessity. 
17-  Wind  cools. 
IS-  Sow  grain. 

21,  Passage  of  Babylonian  geese* 

22.  Sowing  season  in  Syria. 
25.  Sow  the  violet* 

27.  He  who  sows  not  now,  must  wait  till  next  year.  (A  proverb.) 

28.  Rains  and  a  strong  northerly  wind« 

X.  Month  Refih  the  Nobk^  30  Da^. 

L  Corresponds  with  13th  of  November. 
4.  Gather  the  saffron.     Wear  furs. 
6.  Insects  enter  into  the  earth, 

8,  Send  sheep  to  grass. 

9.  Wild  beasts  multiply. 

IL  Wood  cut  down  now  will  not  become  worm-eaten.    Make 

oil  of  shelgim  (rape  root), 
12.  Abundance  of  bananas. 
17-  Avoid  the  cold  nights. 
18*  Avoid  drinking  cold  water  at  nights. 
21 .  Insects  without  bones  die  off. 
22*  Camels  and  oluphanti  multiply. 
24-.   Smell  mu*k  and  all  strong  spices, 

25.  Bees  breeds  and  fish  get  fat. 

26.  Fall  of  dew. 

28.  Birds  get  into  their  nests  (holes). 

29.  Wind- 
do.  The  passages  of  the  nose  are  etop|>ed  (by  taking  cold). 

XL   Tlie  Glorious  Month  of  Shaban,  29  /%#. 

1.  Corresponds  with  the  15th  of  December*     A  fall  of  snow. 

2.  Increase  of  clouds. 


5BS  vonss. 

8.  Ovium  ii  Ay«ip?K« 

5.  Send  horses  to  grass.    Serpents  get  blmd. 

7.  Increase  of  fleas. 
11.  Rains.    Begin  to  plant  trees. 
13.'  Cold  even  to  freezing. 

14.  Don't  eat  beef. 

15.  Water  freezes  in  the  mountains. 

16.  Compress  the  sugar  cane  (make  sugar). 

17.  Prune  the  vine. 

18.  Ants  enter  into  the  earth. 

19.  Dark  nights. 

da  1st  of  January,  18SS. 

21.  Don't  eat  fowls  and  cooling  thmgs  (salads,  &c). 

22.  Sow  the  poppy. 
24.  Eat  sweets. 

27.  Do  not  drink  water  from  uncovered  vessels. 

28.  Increase  of  cold. 

XII.  The  H<mmf^  Month  of  Ramad'han,  ^  Days. 

1.  Corresponds  with  11th  of  January. 

4.  The  face  of  the  earth  becomes  green. 

9.  Sow  onions. 

11.  The  waters  of  the  Nile  become  clear  and  sweet. 
IS.  Plant  vines. 

15.  Plant  palms. 

16.  Circulation  of  the  sap  in  trees. 

21.  End  of  the  extreme  cold  and  dark  nights. 

22.  Beginning  of  the  Khamsyn. 
28.  Plant  walnuts  and  peaches. 
SO.  Heat  of  domestic  animals. 

And  God  knows  the  truth  of  all  things,  and  the  fate  of  the 
humble  Yehia  (Editor  of  the  Almanack).  May  the  gracious  God 
be  merciful  unto  him,  and  to  those  who  have  brought  him  up,  and 
to  all  Moslems.  Praise  and  glory  to  the  Highest.  May  he  pour 
forth  his  blessings  on  our  Lord  Mohammed  and  his  relations  and 
friends^  to  the  end  of  time. 


(Page  446.) 

Anecdotes  of  the  Defterdar  Bey. 

Or  the  cruelty  of  this  Turkish  grandee,  who  has  Tnairied  a 
daughter  of  Mohammed  Alt,  numerous  anecdotes  are  related  in 
Egypt.  He  has,  it  is  said,  a  tame  lion,  usually  ]ym^  at  the  foot 
of  his  divan,  which,  though  mild  towards  its  master,  is  still 
sufficiently  ferocious  to  terrify  his  visiters.  Sometimes  he 
allows  it  to  worry  his  slaves,  calling  it  off,  perhaps,  just  as  it  is 
about  to  kill  the  wretches*  Similar  habits  are  attributed  to 
Tippoo  Sultan.  This  savage,  at  present  governor  of  the  Delta, 
piques  himself  on  the  simplicity  and  primitiveness  of  his  man- 
ners, and  his  entire  freedom  from  European  habits  and  notions. 
During  the  period  of  his  command  in  the  Upper  Country,  a 
soldier  robbed  a  poor  woman  of  a  little  milk.  The  woman,  not 
foreseeing  the  result,  laid  her  complaint  before  the  Bey»  who 
commanded  her  to  point  out  the  culprit.  This  being  done,  the 
soldier  was  ordered  to  be  laid  upon  the  ground^  and  have  his 
botly  ripped  open.  The  milk  being  found  in  his  stomach, 
the  Bey  paid  the  complainant,  and  dismissed  her,  observing, 
—  "The  robber  has  been  punished;  but  had  he  been  dis- 
covered to  be  innocent,  the  same  punishment  would  have 
awaited  you."  It  is  the  custom  of  this  barbarian,  who  always 
moves  surrounded  by  the  terror  of  arms,  to  ride  abroad  accom- 
panied by  a  number  of  Mamalooks  (or  domestic  slaves),  each  of 
whom  carries  a  thousand  secjuins  in  his  girdle;  that,  should  he 
be  compelled  to  fly, — which,  considering  his  decided  hostility  to 
the  Pasha,  is  by  no  means  improbable,  —  he  might  still  be  pro- 
vided With  money  for  his  immediate  use.  During  the  Syrian 
campaign,  six  of  these  young  men,  dreading  the  effects  of  his 
ferocity,  examples  of  which  they  daily  beheld,  made  their 
escape,  and  took  refuge  in  Ibrahim's  camp.  Being  discovered, 
however,  they  were  immediately  apprehended,  and  conveyed 
back  to  Cairo.  Here  they  were  commanded  to  appear  before 
their  inexorable  lord,  in  the  great  hal!  of  the  palace,  where  they 
found  him  encircled  by  a  number  of  blacks,  armed  with  drawn 
swords.  They  were  not  long  in  learning  their  fate.  He  com* 
manded  them  to  take  every  man  a  s^abre,  and  attack  each  other  in 
his  presence,  until  five  of  their  number  should  fall,  promising  life 
and  a  thousand  sequins  to  the  victor.  The  Mamalooks  obeyed; 
ranged  themselves  three  and  three ;  and,  having  been  trained  to 
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the  use  of  arm  Stand  uniting  fikLll  with  courage^  fought  desperatelj, 
shedding  tlieir  blood  like  water,  while  the  Deflerdar  sat  calmly 
on  his  divan,  enjoying  the  spectacle.  At  length,  after  a  long 
and  sanguinary  struggle,  one  only  remained^  the  victor  over  his 
unhappy  companions.  Exhausted,  and  bleeding  in  every  limb* 
he  raised  his  eyes  towards  his  master,  to  receive  the  prombed 
pardon  ;  but,  at  this  moment,  the  liey  gave  the  nod  to  one  of  the 
black  slaves,  who  stood  behind  the  victim,  and  the  head  of  tlie 
Maraaiook  immediately  rolled  along  the  floor,  —  On  another  oc- 
caston,  shortly  before  my  arrival  at  Cairo,  two  of  his  military 
slaves,  quarrelling^  drew  their  swords  In  his  presence  ;  at  which 
his  anger  being  kindled,  he  commanded  their  heads  to  be 
struck  off.  The  Mamalooks,  however,  mindful  of  the  recent 
&ie  of  tlieir  companions,  resolved  to  sell  their  Uves  dearly, 
drew  their  pistols^  and  aiming  at  the  head  of  the  tyrant,  w€re 
about  to  rid  the  world  of  such  a  monster,  when  the  inter- 
position of  other  of  his  slaves  enabled  hira  to  escape  into  the 
harem.  Reckless  and  desperate,  as  knowing  escape  impossible, 
the  Mamidooks,  now  joined  by  several  others,  who  all  had 
wrongs  and  insults  to  revenge,  pursued  and  besieged  him  in  his 
private  apartments  ;  where,  but  for  the  speedy  arrival  of  a  party 
of  soldiers  tVom  the  citadel,  he  would  then  have  paid  the  for- 
feit of  his  innumerable  barbarities  and  crimes.  With  this  assist- 
ance he  succeeded  in  repelling  the  assailants,  who,  in  their  turn, 
were  shut  up  and  besieged  in  one  of  the  turrets  of  the  palace, 
forming  the  powder  magazine.  Here  they  held  out  during 
several  days,  fighting  desperately ;  but,  at  lengtli,  finding  their 
numbers  decrease,  and  being  entirely  destitute  of  provisions, 
they  set  fire  to  the  powder,  and  blew  themselves  up  with  the 
tower  in  which  they  had  taken  refuge. 


(Page  473.) 

The  Turkish  Pipe,  and  its  different  Parts* 

The  Orientals,  being  great  smokers,  regard  their  pipes  m 
matters  of  considerable  importance,  and  have  bestowed  on  each 
part  of  the  apparatus  a  distinct  name.  To  have  collected  the 
whole  of  this  fumigatory  vocabulary  might  have  been  an  affair 
of  some  labour ;  but  I  subjoin  the  principal  names  for  the 
benefit  oi'  lovers  of  smoke. 
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^1 

J^  Oj^ 

Olid  chibouque 

The  entire  pipe.                              ^^| 

Taccum 

The  whole  moiith-plece.                ^^| 

Fjm,  mubsum 

Tlie     amber     piece     that            ^^H 

touches  the  mouth,                    ^^H 

Zee-il-mubsum 

The  ring  under  it..                           ^^H 

Toub*; 

The  kirge  piece  next  to  it             ^^| 

generally  of  enamel                   ^^| 

J> 

Touk 

A  broad  convex  ring  next            ^^H 
to                                                 ^^1 

J>1^J 

Zee-il-touk 

The  Bmatl  ring  under  it,                 ^^1 

d<i-! 

Attack 

The  last  long  amber  piece*            ^^fl 

aJjj:J 

Tanzeele 

The  tube  upon  which  the            ^^H 

mouth-piece  is  mounted,            ^^H 

ii  U 

Ltfiafeh 

Covering  of  cotton  stuff.                ^^H 

Tacseeb^ 

Two  half  tubes  of  cane  put           ^^H 

along  the  pipe  to  keep  it            ^^H 
sttraight   and    over    the            ^^H 
Liihf^h,                                    ^H 

c-y 

Towb 

The  silk  covering. 

^_».Vi  <f"-u 

Kunita  Kassab 

Tliree  gold  bindings,   the 

<UiL«jill 

ilibkaBieh 

middle    one    small,    the 
other  two  about  half  a 

^L«i^Jl^ 

WalH'istanieh 

foot  long,  situated  upon 

v^^^ 

Waltuhtanieh 

the   extremities  of  the 
silk  covering. 

A^N    -* 

Shirrab^ 

A  tassel    hanging   to   the 
lowest  piart  of  the  pre- 
ceding. 

4;1ijy 

Boudaka 

The  bowl. 

iGL^  Ilji^ 

Gibet  iJ  Boudaka 

Tlie    lower    part    of   the 

bowl  on  which  it  rest*. 

j^l  jjj  !l  Ac^-* 

Saad  il  Boudaka 

The    part    of    the     bowl 

through  which  the  pipe- 

stick  goes  into  it,                        ^^| 

^by  H^^^ 

Clianak  il 

The  part  that   hokk   the            ^H 

>■          *r       ^ 

Boudaka 

tobacco,                                      ^^1 

jSli>y  !!juj*> 

Dawiet  il 

The  tongue   of  the  bowl              ^^B 

to  prevent  the  tobacco             ^J 
going  up  the  pipe.                      ^^^ 

Cum  multis  aliii,  quse  nunc  perscribere  loDgum  est.                      ^^M 
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(Page  497.) 
Taking  of  Damascus. 

[The  following  ii  a  spedmen  of  the  ttjle  in  whicfa  the  WakubUt  the  oU 
enemies  of  Mohammed  Ali,  summoned  a  dty  to  surrender.] 

Prodamaikm  (f  a  General  of  Seood  the  Wahabi^  to  the 
People  of  Danuucui. 

In  the  name  of  the  Most  MercifuL 

GSDEH   ElSABLANI, 

to 

The  Grandees  of  Damascus. 

Faith  \h  God  and  his  Prophet,  is  the  foundation  and  origin  of 
the  religion  of  the  Moslems. 

It  is  that  holy  religion  which  distinguishes  the  Turk  from  the 
Unbeliever,  and  flrom  your  Governors,  who  practise  nothing  in 
this  world  but  wickedness^  vice,  and  cruelty. 

I  exhort  you,  therefore,  to  embrace  the  Moslem  religion. 

We  are  coming  into  the  province  of  Damascus,  with  Moslem 
troops. 

He  among  you  that  would  make  his  profession  of  the  Moslem 
faith,  must  send  us  a  letter,  and  we  will  respect  and  protect  him 
in  the  possession  of  his  property. 

We  notify  unto  you  also,  that  we  are  arrived  at  the  head 
quarters  of  Seood,  and  that,  with  the  will  of  God,  I  shall  come 
among  you  with  a  great  army;  and  the  zealous  ardour  which 
animates  us  in  the  battle  will  instruct  you. 

He  that  sends  us  not  his  declaration,  will  not  find  acceptance 
when  afterwards  he  shall  come  to  present  himself  unto  us. 

We  shall  be  with  you,  please  God,  in  the  Feast  of  the  Dehie  * ; 
and  we  exhort  you  to  accept  this,  to  the  end  that  there  may 
be  no  difference  between  you  and  us. 

(Without  date.) 

•  What  the  Osmanlis  call  the  Korhan  Bairam,  or  Feast  of  the  Sacri6cs^ 
which  fell  this  year  (1808)  on  the  5th  of  February. 
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(Page  520,) 
Money,  Weights,  and  Mbasurss. 

The  name  and  ef^gy  of  the  Grand  Signior  are  still  impressed 
on  all  money  issued  from  the  mint  in  Egypt.     This  establish- 
ment  is    under   the    control  of  the  Viceroy,  who  appoints  a 
d  tree  to  r^  by  whom  all  its  details  are  regulated- 
The  present  coinage  of  Egypt  consists  of — 

The  Maboob  sequin 

The  half  ditto 

The  quarter  ditto 

The  piastre      -  .  _ 

Tlie  20  pam  piece 

The  piece  of  10  paras 

The  5  para  piece 

The  medins  have  been  long  withdrawn  from  circulation,  the 
government  reserving  them  for  making  remittances  to  Constan- 
tinople, Syria,  and  the  Archipelago.  The  dealing  in  these  coins 
forms  a  very  lucrative  branch  of  trade,  formerly  monopolised  by 
the  Greek  merchajits. 

The  following  moneys  are  also  used  in  mercantile  transac- 
tions :  — 

The  Spanish  quadruple. 

The  Venetian  Bequin. 

The  Dutch  ducaU 

The  Hungarian  sequin. 

The  Spanish  piastre. 

Tlie  German  talari.* 

Tlie  Mahmoudyteh* 

The  Fondoukly,  half  and  quarter* 

The  Bcchlek,         ditto,  ditto. 

The  EykMk,  ditto,  ditto. 

The  Maboub,         ditto,  ditto. 

The  course  of  exchange  is  regulated  by  the  value  of  the  talari^ 
which,  like  the  Spanish  quadruple  and  ptastret  aivrays  retaioi  a 
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'fixed  and  oertain  value.    These  coins  are  mudi  aooght  after, 
being  extremely  rare. 

The  imaginary  coins  known  to  commerce  are,  — 

The  gold  dinar 

The  Fondoukly  ... 

TheMaboub 

ThePatak 

Dirhem  -  '         - 

The  sixty  para  piece 

Every  other  kind  of  European  money,  for  which  there  is  no 
fixed  rate  of  exchange,  is  vsdued  by  the  money  changers,  who 
buy  and  sell  on  speculation. 

Lineary  Measures, 

The  measures  adopted  throughout  the  whole  of  Egypt,  are  — 
The  Peek  Stambooli,  for  articles  of  foreign 

manufacture  -  -  -  -     18  inches. 

The  Peek  Hend^eh,  for  linens,  &c  brought  by 

the  Red  Sea  -  -  -  -     16^ 

The  Peek  belady,  for  home  manufactures       -     18 

Measures  of  Quantity, 

The  ardeb  is  the  only  measure  of  this  sort ;  it  varies  in  si^e 
considerably  throughout  the  different  provinces  of  Upper  Egypt* 
The  Caireen  ardeb,  for  wheat    -     5  bushels. 
The  Rosetta  ditto,  for  ditto        -     8 
The  Damietta  ditto,  for  rice       -     225  okes  =  687  j  lbs. 
The  Rosetta  ditto,  for  ditto        -     156  =  429 

Weights. 

For  these  there  exists  no  fixed  standard ;  the  rotle  and  oke 
differmg  with  the  nature  of  the  merchandise  whose  value  is  to 
be  ascertained. 

The  great  rotle  for  spun  cotton        -  -    180  drachmse. 

The  rotle  for  polished  amber        -        -        -     105 
The  common  ditto        -  -        -  -     144 

The  oke  for  coral  and  transparent  amber       -    420 
The  common  oke  -  •  -    400 
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The  value  of  the  precious  metals,  diamonds,  pearls,  Sec  it 
calculated  by 

The  mitkal        -  -  24  carats,  or  96  grains. 

The  drachm  -  -      16  64 

The  carat  -  -  -        -    6. 

Jemaleddin,  Annat.  Rer.  JEgypL  noL  p.  9.^- 
Mengin^  HisL  de  PE^ypUj  ii.  4S5. 199^. 


THE  END. 


